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JVcc Veneria pharetria macer est, aut lampadefgrvet : 
Jnde facet ardent^ vetmmt d date sagitttt. 

Juv.SatYi. Ur. 

He tigfas^ adores, and coarts her ev'ry hoar : 
Who -would not do as much for such a dower ? 

Drtden. 

< MR. SPECTATOR) 

^ I AM amazed that, among all the variety of cha- 
racters with which you have enriched your spe- 
culations, you have never given us a picture of 
those audaf^ious young fellows among us who 
commonly go by the name of the fortune-steal- 
ers. You must know, sir, I am one who live in a 
continual apprehension of this sort of people, 
that lie in wait, day and night, ioc our children, 
and may be considered as a kind of kidnappers 
within the law. I am the fathered a young heir- 
ess, whom I begin to look upon as marriageable, 
and who has looked upon herself as such for 
above these six years. She is now in the eigh- 
teenth year of her age. The fottune-hunteTs 
have alreitdy cast their eyes upcm ber, and take 
b2 
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10 S^CTATOR. No. 811. 

care to plant themselves in hter view whc^never 
she appears in any public assembly. I have my- 
self caught a young jackanapes, with a pair of 
silver-fringed gloves, in the very fact. You 
must know, sir, I have kept her as a prisoner of 
state ever since she was in her teens. Her cham- 
ber windows are cross-barred ; she is not per.- 
initted to 'go out of the house but with her keeper^ 
who is a stsdd relation of my own; I have like' 
wise forbid her the use of pen and ink, for this* 
twelve-month last past, and do not suffer a band- 
box to be carried into her room before it has 
been searched. Notwithstanding these precau- 
tions, I am at my wit's end, for fear of any sudden 
surprise. There were, two or three nights ago, 
some fiddles heard in the street, which I am afraid 
portend me no good ; not to mention a tall Irish- 
man, that has been seen walking before my house 
more than once this winter. My kinswoman 
likewise informs me, that the girl has talked to 
her twice or thrice of a gentleman in a fair wig, 
and that she loves to goto church niore than ever 
she did in her life. She gave me the slip about 
a week ago, upon which my whole house was in 
alarm. I immediately dispatched a hue and cry 
after her to the 'Change, to her mantua-maker, 
and to the young ladies that visit her ; but after 
above an hour's search she returned of herself 
having been taking a walk, as she told me, by 
Rosamond's pood. I have hereupon turned off 
her woman, doiubled her guards, and given new 
instructions ta my relation, who, to give her her 
due, keeps a watchful eye over all her motions. 
This, sir, keeps me in a perpetual anxiety, and 
makes me very often watch when my daughter 
sleeps, as I am afraid she is even with me in her 
tnrau Now»w, what I would desire of you is. 
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to represent to this fluttering tribe of young fel- 
lows, who are for making their fortunes by these 
indirect means, that stealing a man's daughter for 
the sake of her portion is but a kind of a tolera- 
ted robbery; and that they make but a poor 
amends to the father, whom they plunder after 
this manner, by going to bed with his child. 
Dear sir, be speedy in your thoughts on this sub- 
ject, that, if possible, they may appear before the 
dbbanding of ^e army. 

I am, srm, 
Your most humble servant, 
Tim. Watchwbli^* 

Themistocles, the great Athenian General, 
being asked whether he would rather choose to 
marry liis daughter to an indignet man of merit, 
or to a worthless man of an estate, replied, that 
he should prefer a man without an estate to an 
estate without a man. The worst of it is, our 
modem fortune-hunters ai'c tho^ who turn tlieir 
heads that way, because they are good for nothing 
eke. If a young fellow finds he can make noth- 
ing of Coke and Littleton, he provides himself 
with a ladder of ropes, and by that means very 
•ften enters upon the premises. 

The same art of seeding has likewise been prac- 
tised with good success by many military engi- 
neers. Stratagems of this nature make parts and 
industry supe^uous, and cut short the way to 
riches. 

Nor is vanity a less motive than idleness to this 
kind of mercenary pursuit. A fop, who admires 
his person in a glass, soon enters into a resolution 
of making his fortune by it, not questioning but 
every woman that falls in his way will do him as 
much justice as he does himself. When flo 
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15 SPBCTATOll. No. 211, 

heiress sees a man throwing particular graces 
into his ogle, or talking loud within her hearing, 
she ought to look to herself; but if withal she 
observes a pair of red heels, a patch, or any other 
particularity in his dress, she cannot take too 
much care of her person. These are bsdts not 
to be trifled with, charms that have done a world 
of execution, and made their way into hearts 
which have been thought impregnable. The 
force of a man with these qualifications is so well 
known, that I am credibly informed there are 
several female undertakers about the 'Change, 
who, upon the arrival of a likely man from a 
neighbouring kingdom, will furnish him with a 
proper dress from head to foot, to be paid fur at 
a double price on the day of marriage. 

We must, however, distinguish between for- 
tune-hunters and fortune-stealers. The first are 
those assiduous gentlemen who employ their 
whole lives in the chase, without ever coming to 
the quarry. Sufienus has combed and powdered 
at the ladies for thirty years together ; and taken 
his stand in a sidebox, until he has grown wrink- 
led under their eyes. He is now laying the same 
snares for the present generation of beauties, 
which he practised on their mothers. Cottilus, 
after having made his applications to more than 
you meet with in Mr. Cowley's ballad of mis- 
tresses, was at last smitten with a city lady of 
30,000/. sterling; but died of old i^e before he 
could bring matters to bear. Nor must I here 
omit my worthy friend Mr. Honeycomb, who has 
often told us in the club, that for twenty years 
successively, upon the death of a childless rich 
xnan, he immediately drew on his boots, called 
for his horse, and made up to the widow. When 
He is rallied upon his ill success, Willi with his 
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usual gaiety, tells us, that he always found her 
pre-engaged. 

Widows are indeed the great game of your 
fortune-Jiunters. There is scarce a young fellow 
in the town of six foot hig:h that has not passed 
in review before one or other of these wealthy 
relicts. Hudibras's Cupid, who 

* took bis stand 

Upon a widow's* joiixtare land/ 

is daily employed in throwing dartis, and kindling 
flames. But as for widows, they are such a sub- 
tle generation of people, that they may be left to 
their own conduct; or if they make a false step 
in it, they are answerable for it to nobody but 
themselves. The young innocent creatures who 
have no knowledge and experience of the world 
are those whose safety I would principally consult 
in this sjpeculation. The stealing of such an one 
should, in my opinion, be as punishable as a rape. 
Where there is no judgment there is no choice; 
and why ^e inveigling a woman before she is 
come to years of discretion should not be as crim- 
inal as the seducing of her before she is ten years 
eld, I am at a loss to comprehend. L. 

• The name of the widow here attuded to was Tomson. 
See Girey*8 edit of ifadibras, vol. 1. part i canto iti. p. 212 
and 813. 
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No. 3lfi. WEDNESDAY,FEB. 27, 1.711-12. 



Quod kuic qficium, quit law, quod decua erit tanti, quod 
adipisci cum dolore corpwrU veUt, qui dolorem tummum 
malum aibi periuaaeritf Quam porrd quia ignomtniamf 
quam turpitwUnem turn bertulerit, ut ejfugiat dolorem, H 
td aummum malum eaae aecrwerit ? T vll. 

What duty, what praiie, or what honour will he think worth 
enduring bodily pain for, who has persuaded himself that 
pain is the chidf evil ? Naj, to what ignominy^ to what 
baseness, wiil he not stoop, to avoijd pain, if he has deter- 
mined it to be the diief etU \ 

It is a very melancholy reflecdon, that nien are 
usually so weak, that it is absolutely necessary for 
them to know sorrow and pain, to be in their right 
senses. Prosperous people (for happy there are 
none) are hurried away with a fond sense of their 
present condition, and thoughtless of the mutabil- 
ity of fortune. Fortune is a term which we must 
tise in such discourses as these, for what is 
wrought by the unseen hand of the Disposer of 
all things. But methinks the ^sposition of a 
mind which is truly great, is that which makes 
misfortunes and sorrows little when they befa! 
ourselves, great and lamentable when they be- 
fal other men. The most unpardonable male- 
factor in th6 world going to his death, and bear<< 
ing it with composure, would win the pity of 
those who should behold him ; and this not because 
his calamity is deplorable, but because he seems 
himself not -to deplore it. We suffer for him 
who is less sensible of his own misery, and are 
inclined to despise him who sinks under the 
weight of his dbtresses. On the other hand, 
without any touch of envy, a temperate and well- 
governed mind looks down on such as are exalted 
with success^ with a certain shame for the imbe- 
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cility of human nature^ that can^o far forget how 
liable it is to calamity, as to grow giddy with only 
the suspense of sorrow which is the portion of 
all men. He therefore who turns his face from 
the unhappy man, who will not look again when 
his eye is cast upon modest sorrow, who shuns 
afiliction like a contagion, does hut pamper him- 
Belf up for a sacrifice, and contract in himself a 
greater aptitude to misery by attempting to 
escape it. A gentleman, where I happened to be 
last night, fell into a discourse which I thought 
shewed a good discerning in him. He took no- 
tice that whenever men have looked into their 
heart for the idea of true excellence in human 
nature, they have found it to consist in suffering 
after a right manner, and with a good grace. 
Heroes are always drawn bearing sorrows, strug- 
gling widi adversities, undergoing all kinds of 
hardships, and having, in the service of mankind, 
a kind of appetite to difficulties and dangers. 
The gentleman went on to observe, that it is from 
this secret sense of the high merit which there is 
in patience under calamities, that the writers of 
romances, when they attempt to furnish out 
characters of the highest excellence, ransack na- 
ture for things terrible ; they raise anew creation 
of monsters, dragons, and giants ; where the dan- 
ger ends, the hero ceases when he has won an 
empire, or gained his mistress, the rest of his 
story is not worth relating. My friend carried his 
discourse so far as to say, that it was for higher 
beings than men to join happiness and greatness 
in the same idea ; but that in our condition we 
have no conception of superlative excellence, or 
heroism, but as it is surrounded with a shade of 
distress. 
It is. certainly the proper education we should 
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give ourselves, to be prepared for the ill erents 
and accidents we are to meet with in a life sen- 
tenced to be a scene of sorrow : but instead of 
this expectation, we soften ourselves with pros- 
pects of constant delight, and destroy in our 
minds the seeds of fortitude and virtue, which 
should support us in hours of anguish. The con- 
stant pursuit of pleasure has in it something inso- 
lent and improper for our being. There is a 
pretty sober liveliness in the ode of Horace to 
Delius, where he tells him, loud mirth, or immo- 
derate sorrow, inequality of behaviour either in 
prosperity or adversity, are alike ungraceful in 
man that is bom to die. Moderation in both cir- 
cumstances is peculiar to generous minds. Men 
of that sort ever taste the gratifications of health, 
and all other advantages of life, as if they were 
liable to part with them, and, when bereft of 
them, resign them with a greatness of mind 
which shews they know their value and duration. 
The contempt of pleasure is a certain preparatory 
for the contempt of pain. Without this the mind 
is, as it were, taken suddenly by an unforeseen 
event ; but he that has always, during health and 
prosperity, been abstinent in his satisfactions, en- 
joys, in the worst of difficulties, the reflection, that 
his anguish is not aggravated with the compari- 
son of past pleasures which upbraid his present 
condition. Tully tells us a story after Pompey, 
which gives us a good taste of the pleasant man- 
ner the men of wit and philosophy had in old 
times, of alleviating the distresses of life by the 
force of reason and philosophy. Pompey, when 
he came to Rhodes, had a curiosity to visit the fa- 
mous philosopher Possidonius ; but finding him 
in his sick bed, he bewailed the misfortune that 
he should not hear a discourse from him : < But 
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you may,' answered Possidonius ; and hnmediately 
entered into the point of stoical philosophy, which 
says, pain is not an evil. During the discourse, 
upon every puncture he felt from his distemper^ 
he smiled and cried out, ^ Pain, Pain, be as im- 
pertinent and troublesome as you please, I shall 
never own that thou art an evil.* 

< MR. SPECTATOR, 

* Having seen in several of your papers a 
concern for the honour of the clergy, and their 
doing every thing as becomes their character, 
and particularly performing tlie public service 
with a due zeal and devotion ; I am the more en« 
couraged to la^ before them, by your means, 
several expressions used by some of them in their 
prayers before sermon, which I am not well satis- 
fied in. As their giving some titles and epithets 
to great men, which are indeed due to them in 
their several ranks and stations, but not properly 
used, I think, in our prayers. Is it not contradic- 
tion to say, illustrious, right reverend, and right 
honourable poor sinners ? These distinctions are 
suited only to our state here, and have no place in 
heaven: we see they are omitted in the liturgy; 
which, I think, the clergy should take for their 
pattern in their own forms of devotion.* There 

* In the original pubticiltion of this paper in folio, there was 
the following passage, left out when the papers were printed 
in Tolames in ITlii. 

fAnother expression which I take to be improper, is this 
' the whole race of mankind/ when they pray for all meu» 
for race signifies lineage or descent ; and if the race of mankind 
may be nsed for the present generation, (though, I think, not 
very fitly) the whole race takes in all from the beginning to 
the end of the world. I don't remember to have met with 
that eipression, in their sense, any w here but in the old version 
of Psaun xiv. which those men I suppose, have but liule 
esteem for. And some, when they have prayed for all schoolr 
VOL. VI. c 
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•is another expression which I would not mention, 
but that I have heard it several times before a 
learned congregation, to bring in the last petition 
of the prayer in these words, " O let not the Lord 
be angry, and I will speak but this once ;" as if 
there was no difference between Abraham's in- 
terceding for Sodom, for which he had no war- 
rant, as we can find, and our asking those things 
which we are required to pray for ; they would 
therefore have much more reason to fear his an- 
ger if they did not make such petitions to him. 
There is another pretty fancy. When a young 
man has a mind to let us know who gave him his 
scarf, he speaks a parenthesis to the Almighty* 
" Biess, as 1 am in duty bound to pray, the right 
honourable the countess ;" is not that as much aa 
to say, " Biess her, for thou knowest I am her 
chaplain 1" 

Your humble servant, 
T. J. O.' 

and nurseries of good learning and true religion, especially the 
two universities, add these words, * Grant that from them, and 
all other places dedicated to thy worship and service, may 
come forth such persons,' &c. But what do they mean by all 
other places ? It seems to me, that this is either a tautology, 
as being the same with all schools and nurseries before ex- 
pressed, or else it runs too far ; for there are several places 
dedicated to the divine service, which cannot properly be in- 
tended here.3 Spectator infoUo. 
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No. 313. THURSDAY, FEB. 28, 1711-12. 



Exigitfi ut mores tenerda aeupolUce dutaty 
Ut 81 quit cerd viUtumfacit - 

Juv. Sat vii Mr- 
Bid him beudes his daily pains employ. 
To form the tender manners of the boy. 
And work him, like a waxen babe, with art. 
To perfect symmetry in ev'ry part 

Ch. Dryden. 

I SHALL give the following letter no other recom- 
mendation than by telling my readers that it 
comes from the same hand with that of last 
Thursday. 



* SIR, 

*I SEND you, according to my promise, 
some ^ther thoughts on the education of youth, 
in which I intend to discuss that famous question, 
" Whether the education at a public school, or 
under a private tutor, is to be preferred V* 

* As some of the greatest men in most ages 
have been of very different opinions in this mat- 
ter, I shall give a short account of what I think 
may be best urged on both sides, and afterwards 
leave every person to determine for himself. 

* It is certain from Suetonius, that the Romans 
thought the education of their children a business 
properly belonging to the parents themselves; 
and Plutarch, in the life of Marcus Cato, tells us, 
that as soon as his son was capable of learning, 
Cato would suffer nobody to teach him but him- 
self, though he liad a servant named Chilo, who 
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was an excellent grammarian, and ;who taught a 
great many other youths. 

* On the contrary, the Greeks seemed more 
inclined to public schools and seminaries. 

* A private education promises, in the first 
place, virtue and good breeding ; a public school, 
manly assurance, and an early knowledge in the 
ways of the world. 

^ * Mr. Locke, in his celebrated treatise of educa- 
tion, confesses, that there are inconveniences to 
be feared on both sides: " If," says he, " I keep 
my son at home, he is in danger of becoming my 
young master ; if I send him abroad, it is scarce 
possible to keep him from the reigning contagion 
of rudeness and vice. He will perhaps be more 
innocent at home, but more ignorant of the worldi 
and more sheepish when he comes abroad.** 
However, as this learned author asserts, that 
virtue is much more difficult to be obtained than 
knowledge of the world, and that vice is a more 
stubborn, as well as a mare dangerous fault than 
sheepishness, he is altogether for a private edu- 
cation ; and the more so, because he does not see 
why a youth, with right management, might not 
attab the same assurance in his father's house, as 
at a public school. To this end, he advises pa- 
rents to accustom their sons to whatever strange 
faces come to the house : to take them with them 
when they visit their neighbours, and to engage 
them in conversation with men of parts and 
breeding. 

< It may be objected to this method, that con- 
versation is not the only thing necessary ; but that 
luiless it be a conversation with such as are in 
some measure their equals in parts and years, 
there can be no room for emulation, contention^ 
and several of the most lively passions of the 
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mind; which, without being sometimes moved, 
by these means, may possibly contract a dulness 
and insensibility. 

* One of the greatest writers our nation ever 
produced obsei^ves, that a boy who forms parties, 
and makes himself popular in a school or a col- 
lege, would act the same part with equal ease in 
a senate or a privy-council ; and Mr. Osbonie, 
speaking like a man versed in the ways of the 
world, affirms, that the well laying and carrying 
on of a design to rob an orchard, trains up a youth 
insensibly to caution, secrecy, and circumspec- 
tion, and fits him for matters of greater impor- 
tance. 

* In short, a private education seems the most 
natural method for the forming of a virtuous man ; 
a public education for making a man of business. 
The first would furnish out a good subject for 
Plato's republic, the latter a member for a com- 
munity overrun with artifice and corruption. 

* It must, however, be confessed, that a person 
at the head of a public school has sometimes so 
many boys under his direction, that it is impossi- 
ble he should extend a due proportion of his care 
to each of them. This is, however, in reality, the 
fault of the age, in which we often see twenty pa- 
rents, who, though each expects his son should 
be made a scholar, are not contented all together 
to make it worth while for any man of a liberal ed- 
ucation to take upon him the care of their 
instruction. 

* In our great schools, indeed, this fault has 
been of late years rectified, so that we have at 
present not only ingenious men for the chief mas- 
ters, but such as have proper ushers and assis- 
tants under them. I must nevertheless own, that 
for want of the same encouragement in the coun- 
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tiy, we have tnan^ a promising genius spoiled and 
abused in those little seminaries. 

^ I am the more inclined to this opinion, having 
myself experienced the usage of two rural mas- 
ters, each of them very unfit for the trust they 
took upon them to discharge. The first imposed 
much more upon me than my parts, though none 
of the weakest, could endure ; and used me bar- 
barously for not performing impossibilities. The 
latter was of quite another temper ; and a boy 
who would i*un upon his errands, wash his coffee- 
pot, or ring the bell, might have as little conver- 
sation with any of the classics as he thought fit. I 
have known a lad at this place excused his exer- 
cise for assisting the cook-maid ; and remember 
a neighbouring gentleman's son was among us 
five years, most of which time he employed in 
airing and watering our master's grey pad. I 
scorned jto compound for my faults by doing any 
of these elegant offices, and was accordingly the 
best scholar, and the worst used of any boy in the 
school. 

^ I shall condude this discourse with an advan- 
tage mentioned by Quintilian, as accompanying a 
public way of education, which I have not yet ta- 
ken notice of; namely, that we very often contract 
such friendships at school, as are a service to us 
all the following parts of our lives. 

* I shall give you, under this head, a stoiy very 
well known to several persons, and which you may 
depend upon as real truth. 

* Every one, who is acquainted with Westmin- 
ster school, knows that there is a curtain which 
used to be drawn across the room, to separate the 
upper school from the lower. A youth happen- 
ed, by some mischance, to tear the above-men- 
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tioned curtain. The severity of the master* was 
too well known for the criminal to expect any 
pardon for such a fault ; so that the boy, who was 
of a meek temper, was terrified to death at the 
thoughts of his appearance, when his friend who 
sat next to him bade him be of good cheer, for 
that he would take the fault on himself. He kept 
his word accordingly. As soon as they were 
grown up to be men, the civil wai* broke out, in 
which our two friends took the opposite sides ; 
one of them followed the parliament, the other 
the royal party. 

* As their tempers were different, the youth 
who had torn the curtain endeavoured to raise 
himself on the civil list, and the other, who had 
borne the blame of it, on the military. The first 
succeeded so well that he was in a short time 
made a judge under the protector. The other 
was engaged in the unhappy enterprise of Pen- 
ruddock and Groves in the West. I suppose, sir, 
I need not acquaint you with the event of that 
undertaking. Every one knows that the royal 
party was routed, and all the hflids of them, 
among whom was the curtain ch^pion, impri- 
soned at Exeter. It happened to be his friend's 
lot at that time to go the western circuit. The 
trial of the rebels, as they werfc then called, was 
very short, and nothing now remained but to pass 
sentence on them; when the judge hearing the 
name of his old friend, and observing his face 
more attentively, which he had not seen for many 
years, asked him, if he was not formerly a West- 
minster-scholar? By the answer, he was soon 
conviiic^d that it was his former generous friend; 
and without saying any thing more at ^at time 
made the best of his way to London, where, em- 

•Buiby. 
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ploying all his power and interest with the protec- 
tor, he saved his friend from the fj^te of his un- 
happy associates. 

' The gentleman whose life was thus preserved 
by the gratitude of his school-fellow, was after- 
wards the father of a son, whom he lived to see 
promoted in the church, and who still deservedly 
fills one of the highest stations in it.'* X. 



No. 314. FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 1711-12, 



Tandem desine matrem 

Tempestiva seqtd viro. HoR. 1 Od. xxiiL 

Attend thy mother's heels no more. 

Now grown mature for man, and ripe for joy. 

Creech. 

^ MR. SPECTATOR, Feb. 7, 1711-12. 

< I AM a young man about eighteen years 
of age, and have been in love with a young wo- 
man of the saiAe age about this half year. I go to 
see her six days in the week, but never could have 
the happiness of being with her alone. If any -of 
her friends are at home, she will see me in their 
company ; but if they be not in the way, she flies 
to her chamber. I can discover no signs of her 
aversion : but either a fear of falling into the toils 
of matrimony, or a childish timidity, deprives us 
of an interview apart, and drives us upon the dif- 
£culty of languishing out our lives in fruitless 

• The gentleman here alluded to was oolonel Wake, father 
to Dr. Wake, bishop of Lincoln, and afterwards archbishop 
of Canterbory. As Penruddock in the course of the trial takes 
occasion to say, ' he sees judge Nicholas on the bench,' it it 
most likely that he was the judge of the assize, who tried this 
cavalier. 
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expectation. Now, Mr. Spectator, if you think 

iis ripe for economy, persuade the dear creature, 

that to pine away into barrenness and deformity 

under a mother's shade, is not so honourable, nor 

does she appear so amiable, as she would in full 

bloom. 

[There is agreat deal left out before he concludes.] 

MR. SPECTATOR, 

Your humble servant, 

Bob Harmiess.* 

If this gentleman be really no more than 
eighteen, I must do him the justice to say, he is 
the most knowing infant I have yet met with. He 
does not, I fear, yet understand, that all he thinks 
of IS another woman: therefore, until he has 
given a further account of himself, the young lady 
is hereby directed to keep close to her mother. 

The Spectator. 

I cannot comply with the request in Mr. Trot*s 
letter ; but let it go just as it came to my hands 
for being so familiar with the old gentleman, as 
rough as he is to him. Since Mr. Trot has an 
ambition to make him his father-in-law, he ought 
to treat him with more respect ; besides, his style 
to me might have been more distant than he has 
thought fit to afford me : moreover, his mistress 
shall continue in her confinement, until he has 
found out which word in his letter is not rightly* 
spelt. 

< Mm. spectator, 

* I shall ever own myself your obliged 
humble servant, for the advice you gave me con* 

* In the original pnblieation in folio, it is printed * wrightly,' 
the mis-fpelt word, probably, in Mr. Troths letter. 
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cerning my dancing ; which, unluckily, came too 
late : for as I said, I would not leave off capering 
until I had your opinion of the matter. I was at 
our famous assembly the day before I received 
your papers, and there was observed by an old 
gentleman, who was informed I had a respect for 
his daughter. He told me I was an insignificant 
little fellow, and said, that for the future he would 
take care of his child ; so that he did not doubt 
but to cross my amorous inclinations. The lady 
is confined to her chamber, and for my part, I am 
ready to hang myself with the thoughts that I 
have danced myself out of favour with her father. 
I hope you will pardon the trouble I give ; but 
shall take it for a mighty favour, if you will give 
me a little more of your advice to put me in a, 
right way to cheat the old dragon and obtsdn my 
mistress. I am once more, 

SIR, 

York, Feb. 23, Your obliged humble servant, 
*7ii-i2. John Trot. 

* Let me desire you to make what alterations 
you please, and insert this as soon as possible. 
Pardon mistakes by haste.' 

I NEVER do pardon mistakes by haste. 

The Spectator. 

i SIR, Feb. 87, 1711-12. 

* Prat be so kind as to let me know what 
you esteem to be the chief qualifications of a good 
poet, especially of one who writes plays ; and 
you will very much oblige, sir. 

Your very humble servant, 
N. B.' 
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To be a very well-bred man. 

The Spectator. 

^ mr. spectator, 

* You are to know that I am naturally 
brave, and love fighting as well as any man in 
England. This gallant temper of mine makes 
me extremely delighted with battles on the stage. 
I give you this trouble to complain to you, that 
Nicolini refused to gratify me in that part of the 
opera for which 1 have most taste. I observe it 
is become a custom, that whenever any gentle- 
men are particularly pleased with a song, at their 
crying out " Encore," or " Altro Volto^^ the per- 
former is so obliging as to sing it over again. I 
was at the opera the last time Hydaspes was 
performed. At that part of it where the hero 
engages with the lion, the graceful manner with 
which he put that terrible monster to death gave 
me so great a pleasure, and at the same time so 
just a sense of that gentleman's intrepidity and 
conduct, that I could not forbear desiring a repe- 
tition of it, by crying out " Mtro Volf^^* in a very 
audible voice ; and my friends flatter me that I 
pronounced those words with a tolerable good 
accent, considering that was but the third opera I 
had ever seen in my life. Yet, notwitlistanding 
all this, there was so little regard had to me, that 
the lion was carried off, and went to bed, without 
being killed any more that night. Now, sir, pray 
consider that I did not understand a word of what 
Mr. Nicolini said to this cruel creature ; besides, I 
have no ear for music ; so that, during the long 
dispute between them, the whole entertainment I 
had was from my eyes. Why then have not I as 
much right to have a graceful action repeated as 
another has a pleasing sound, since he only hears 
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as I only see, and we neither of us know that 
there is any reasonable thing a-doing ? Pray sir, 
settle the business of this cl^m in the audience, 
and let us know when we may cry " Mtro VoltOy* 
Angliciy *' Again, Again,*' for the future. I am an 
Englishman, and expect some reason or other to 
be given me, and perhaps an ordinary one may 
serve"; but I expect your answer. 
I am, SIR, 
Your most humble servant, 

Toby Rentfree.* 

* MR. SPECTATOR, Nov. 29. 

* You must give me leave, amongst the 
rest of your female correspondents, to address 
you about an affair which has already given you 
many a speculation ; and which, I know, I need 
not tell you has had a very happy influence over 
the adult part of our sex ; but as many of us are 
either too old to learn, or too obstinate in the pur- 
suit of the vanities which have been bred up with 
us from our infancy, and all of us quitting the 
stage whilst you are prompting us to act our part 
well ; you ought, methinks, rather to turn your 
instructions for the benefit of that part of our sex 
who are yet in their native innocence, and igno< 
rant of the vices and that variety of unhappiness 
that reign amongst us. 

^ I must tell you, Mr. Spectator, that it is as 
much a part of your office to oversee the educa- 
tion of the female part of the nation, as well as of 
the male : and to convince the world you are not 
partial, pray proceed to detect the mal-adminis- 
tration of governesses as successfully as you have 
exposed that of pedagogues: and rescue our sex 
from the prejudice and tyranny of education as 
well as that of your own, who, without your sea- 
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sonable interposition, are like to improve upon 
the vices that are now in vogue. 

< I who know the dignjty of your post as Spec- 
tator, and the authority a skilful eye ought to bear 
in the female world, could not forbear consulting 
you, and beg your advice in so critical a point, as 
is that of the education of young gentlewomen. 
Having already provided myself with a very con- 
venient house in a good air, I am not without hope 
but that you will promote this generous design. 
I must farther tell you,^ sir, that all who shall be 
committed to my conduct, besides the usual ac- 
complishments of the needle, dancing, and the 
French tongue, shall not fail to be your constant 
readers. It is therefore my humble petition, that 
you will entertain the town on this important 
subject, and so far oblige a stranger, as to raise 
a curiosity and inquiry in my behalf, by publish- 
ing the following advertisement. 
I am, SIR, 

Your constant admirer, 
M. W' 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

The Boarding-School for young Gentlewomen 
which was formerly kept on Mile-End-Green 
being laid down, there is now one set up almost 
opposite to it, at the two Golden Balls, and much 
more convenient in every respect ; where, besides 
the common instructions given to young gentle- 
women, they will be taught the whole art of pastry 
and preserving, with whatever may render them 
accomplished. Those who please to make trial, 
of the vigilance and ability of the persons con- 
cerned, may inquire at the two Golden Balls on 

VOL. VI. D 
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Mile-End-Green, near Stepney, where they will 
receive further satisfaction. 

This is to give notice, that the Spectator has 
taken upon him to be visitant of all boarding- 
schools where young women are educated ; and 
designs to proceed in the said ofHce after the same 
manner that visitants of colleges do in the two fa- 
mous universities of this land. 

All lovers who write to the Spectator, are de- 
sired to forbear one expression which is in most 
of the letters to him, either out of laziness or 
want of ihvention, and is true of not above two 
thousand women in the whole world : viz. * She 
has in her all that is valuable in woman.* T. 



No. 315. SATURDAY, MARCH 1, 1711-12. 



J^ec Dens interait, niai dignns vindice nodus 
Jhciderit Hor. Ars Poet yer. 19K 

Never presume to make a eod appear^ 
But for a business worthy of a god. 

UOSCOMMON. 

Horace advises a poet to consider thoroughly 
the nature and force of his genius. Milton seems 
to have known perfectly well wherein his strength 
lay, and has therefore chosen a subject entirely 
conformable to those talents of which he was 
master. As his genius was wonderfully turned 
to the sublime, his subject is the noblest that 
could have entered into the thoughts of man* 
Every thing that is truly great and astonishing has 
a place in it. The whole system of the intellectual 
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worid ; the chaos, and the creation ; heaven, 
earth, and hell ; enter into the constitution of his 
poem. 

Having in the first and second books repre- 
sented the infernal world with all its horrors, the 
thread of his fable naturally leads him into the 
opposite regions of bliss and glory. 

If Milton's majesty forsakes him any where, it 
is in those parts of his poem where the divine 
persons are introduced as speakers. One may, I 
think, observe, that the author proceeds with a 
kind of fear and trembling, whilst he describes 
the sentiments of the Almighty. He dares not 
give his imagination its full play, but chooses to 
confine himself to such thoughts as are drawn 
from the books of the most orthodox divines, and 
to such expressions as may be met with in scrip- 
ture. The beauties, therefore, which we are to 
look for in these speeches, are not of a poetical 
nature, nor so proper to fill the mind with senti* 
ments of grandeur, as with thoughts of devotion. 
The passions which they are designed to raise, 
are a divine love and religious fear. The parti- 
cular beauty of the speeches in the third book, 
consists in that shortness and perspicuity of style, 
in which the poet has couched the greatest mys- 
teries of Christianity, and drawn together, in a re- 
gular scheme, the whole dispensation of Provi- 
dence with respect to man. He has represented 
all the abstruse doctrines of predestination, free- 
will and grace, as also the great points of incarna- 
tion and redemption, (which naturally grow up in 
a poem that treats of the fall of man) with great 
energy of expression, and in a clearer and 
stronger light than I ever met with in any other 
writer. As these points are dry in themselves to 
the generality of readers, the concise and clear 
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manner in which he has treated them is very 
much to be admired, as is likewise that particular 
art which he has made Use of in the interspersing 
of all those graces of poetry which the subject 
was capable of receiving. 

The survey of the whole creation, and of every 
thing that is transacted in it, is a prospect worthy 
of Omniscience, and as much above that in which 
Virgil has drawn his Jupiter, as the Christian 
idea of the Supreme Being is more rational and 
sublime than that of the Heathens. The parti- 
cular objects on which he is described to have 
cast his eye, are represented in the most beauti- 
ful and lively manner : 

* Now had th' Almighty Father from above 

(From the pure empyrean where he sits 

High thron d above all height) bent down his eye 

His own works and their works at once to view. 

About him alt the sanctities of heaven 

Stood thick as stars, and frohi his sight receiv'd 

Beatitude past utt'rance. On his right 

The radiant image of his glory sat, 

His only Son. On earth he first beheld 

Our two first parents, yet the only two 

Of mankind, in the happy garden plac'd, 

Reaping immortal fruits of ioy and love; 

Uninterrupted love, unrivaVd love. 

In blissful solitude. He then survey'd 

Hell and the gulf between, and^Satan there 

Coasting the wall of heav'n on this side night. 

In the dun air sublime ; and ready now 

To stoop with wearied wings and willing feet 

On the bare outside of this world, that seem'd 

Firm land embosom'd without firmament; 

Uncertain which, in ocean, or in air. 

Him God beholding from his prospect high. 

Wherein past, present, future he beholds. 

Thus to his only Son foreseeing spake.' 

Satan's approach to the confines of the creation 
is finely imaged in the beginning of the speech 
which immediately follows. The effects of this 
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speech in the blessed spirits, and in the divine 
person to whom it was addressed, cannot but 
fill the mind of the reader with a secret plea- 
sure and complacency : 

* Thus while God spake, ambrosial fragrance fill'd 
All heaT'n, and in the blessed spint elect 

Sense of new joy ineffable diffus'd. 

Beyond compare the son of God was seen 

Most glorioos ; in him all his Father shone 

Substantially express'd; and in his face 

Divine compassion visibly appear'd, 

Love without end, and witliout measure grace.* 

I need not point out the beauty of that circum- 
stance, wherein the whole host of angels are 
j-epresented as standing mute: nor shew how 
proper the occasion was to produce such a silence 
m heaven. The close of this divine colloquy, 
with the hymn of angels that follows upon it, 
are so wonderfully beautiful and poetical, that I 
should not forbear inserting the whole passage, if 
the bounds of my paper would give me leave : 

* No sooner had th' Almi^ty oeas'd, but all 
The multitude of angels with a shout ! 

(Loud as from numbers without number, sweet 
As from blest voices) utt'ring joy, heav'n rung 



With jubilee, and loud hosannas fill'd 
Th' eternal regions, &c. he*- — ■ ^ ■ 



Satan's walk upon the outside of the universe, 
which at a distance appeared to him of a gobular 
form, but upon his nearer approach looked like 
an unbounded plsain, is natural and noble ; as his 
roaming upon the frontiers of the creation, be- 
tween that mass of matter which was wrought 
into a world, and that shapeless unformed heap of 
materials which still lay in chaos and confusion, 
strikes the imagination with something astonish- 
ingly great and wild. I have before spoken of 
the Limbo of Vanity, which the poet places upon 
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this outermost sui'face of the universe, and shall 
here explain myself more at large on that> and 
other parts of the poeni} which are of the same 
shadowy nature. 

Aristotle observes, that the fable of an epic 
poem should abound in circumstances that are 
both credible and astonishing ; or, as the French 
critics choose to phrase it, the fable should be filled 
with the probable and the mai'vellous. This rule 
is as fine and just as any in Aristotle's whole Art 
of Poetry. 

If the fable is only probable, it differs nothing 
from a true history ; if it is only marvellous, it is 
no better than a romance. The great secret, 
therefore, of heroic poetry is to relate such cir- 
cumstances as may produce in the reader at the 
same time both belief and astonishment. This is 
brought to pass in a well chosen fable, by the ac- 
count of such things as have really happened, or 
at least of such things as haye happened according 
to the received opinions of mankind. Milton's 
fable is a master-picce of this nature ; as the war 
in heaven, the condition of the fallen angels, the 
state of innocence, the temptation of tlie serpent, 
and the lall of man, though they are very astonish- 
ing in themselves, are not only credible, but ac- 
tual points of faith. 

The next method of reconciling miracles with 
credibility, is by a happy invention of the poet ; 
as in particular, when he introduces agents of a 
superior nature, who are capable of effecting 
what is wonderful, and what is not to be met with 
in the ordinary course of things. Ulysses's ship 
being turned into a rock, and iEncas's fleet into a 
shoal of water nymphs, though they are very sur- 
prising accidents, are nevertheless probable when 
we are told, that they were the gods who thus 
transformed them. It is this kind of machinery 
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which fills the poems both of Homer and Virgil 
"with such circumstances as are wonderful but 
not imposible, and so frequently 'produce in the 
reader the most pleasing passion that can rise in 
the mind of man, which is admiration. If there 
be any instance in the ^neid liable to exception 
upon this account, it is in the beginning of the 
third book, where iEneas is represented as tear- 
ing up the myrtle that dropped blood. To quali- 
fy this wonderful circumstance, Polydorus tells a 
story from the root of the myrtle, that the barba- 
rous inhabitants of the country having pierced him 
with spears and arrows, the wood which was left 
in his body took root in his wounds, and gave 
birth to that bleeding tree. This circumstance 
seems to have the marvellous without the proba- 
ble, because it is represented as proceeding from 
natural causes, without the interposition of any 
god, or other supernatural power capable of pro- 
ducing it. The spears and arrows grow of them- 
selves without so much as the modern help of 
enchantment. If we look into the fiction of Mil- 
ton's fable, though we find it full of surprising 
incidents, they are generally suited to our notions 
of the things and persons described, and temper- 
ed with a due measure of probability. I must 
only make an exception to the Limbo of Vanity, 
with his episode of Sin and Death, and some of 
the imaginary persons in his chaos. These pas- 
sages are astonishing, but not credible ; the rea- 
der cannot so far impose upon himself as to see 
a possibility in them ; they are the description of 
dreams and shadows not of things or persons. I 
know that many critics look upon the stories of 
Circe, Polypheme, the Sirens, nay the whole 
Odyssey and Iliad, to be allegories ; but allowing 
this to be true, they are fables, which, considering 
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the opimons of mankind that prevailed in the agfe 
of the poet, might possibly have been according 
to the letter. The persons are such as might 
have acted what is ascribed to them, as the cir- 
cumstances in which they ai*e represented might 
possibly have been truths and realities. This ap- 
pearance of probability is so absolutely requisite 
in the greater kinds of poetry, that Aristotle ob- 
serves the ancient tragic writers made use of thfe 
names of such great men as had actually lived in 
the world, though the tragedy proceeded upon ad- 
ventures they were never engaged in, on purpose 
to make the subject more credible. In a word, 
besides the hidden meaning of an epic allegory, 
the plain literal sense ought to appear probable. 
The story should be such as an ordinary reader 
may acquiesce in, whatever natural, moral, or p©-r 
litical truth may be discovered in it by men of 
greater penetration. 

Satan, after having long wandered upon the 
surface, or outmost wall of the universe, discovers 
at last a wide gap in it, which led into the crea- 
tion, and is described as the opening through 
which the angels pass totind fro into the lower 
worlds upon their errands to mankind. His sit- 
ting upon the brink of this passs^, and taking 
a survey of the whole face of nature, that appear- 
ed to him new and fresh in all its beauties, with 
the simile illustrating this circumstance, fills the 
mind of the reader with as surprising and glo* 
rious an idea as any that arises in the whole 
poem. He looks down into that vast hollow of 
the universe with the eye, or (as Milton calls it in 
his first book) with the ken of an angel. He sur^ 
veys all the wonders in this immense amphithea- 
tre that lie between both the poles of heaven, and 
takes in at one view the whole round of the 
creation. 
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His flight between the several worlds that shin-' 
cd on every side of him, with the particular de- 
scription of the sun, are set forth in all the wan- 
tonness of a luxuriant imagination. His shape, 
speech, and behaviour upon his transforming 
himself into an angel of light, are touched with 
exquisite beauty. The poet's thought of direct- 
ing Satan to the sun, which, in the vulgar opinion 
of mankind, is the most conspicuous part of the 
creation, and the placing in it an angel, is a cir- 
cum«tance very finely contrived, and the more 
adjusted to a poetical probability, as it was a re- 
ceived doctrine among the most famous philoso- 
phers, that every orb had its intelligence ; and as 
an apostle in sacred writ is said to have seen such 
an angel in the sun. In the answer which this 
angel returns to the disguised evil spirit, there is 
such a becoming: majesty as is altogether suitable, 
to a suiKJrior being. The part of it in which he 
represents himself as present at the creation, is 
very noble in itself, and not only proper where it 
is introduced, but requisite to prepare the reader 
for what follows in the seventh book : 

* I saw when at liis word the formless mass, 
This world's material ixkould^ eame to a heap : 
Confusion heard his voice, and wild Uproar 
Stood rulM, stood vast infinitude confin'd ; 
Till at his second bidding Darkness fled, 
Liight flhone,'^&c. 

In the following part of the speech he points 
out the earth with such circumstances, that the 
reader can scarce forbear fancying himself em- 
ployed on the same distant view of it : 

* Look downward on that globe, whose hither side 
With light from hence, though but reflected shines; 
That place is earth, the seat of man, that light 

His day,' &c 
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I must not conclude my reflections upon thia 
third book of Paradise Lost, without taking notice 
of that celebrated complaint of Milton with which 
it opens, and which certainly deserves all the 
praises that have been given it; though, as I 
have before hinted, it may rather be looked upon 
as an excrescence, thari as an essential part of the 
poem. The same observation might be applied 
to that beautiful digression upon hypocrisy in the 
same book. L. 
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Zdbertas ; qua sera tamen respexit inertem. 

YiRG.Eel.i. 28. 

Freedom, whieh came at length, though slow to come. 

DaTDBK. 
^ MR* SPECTATOR, 

^ If you ever read a letter which is sent 
with the more pleasure for the reality of its com- 
plaints, this may have reason to hope for a favour- 
able acceptance ; and if time be the most irre- 
trievable loss, the regrets which follow will be 
thought, I hope, the most justifiable. The regain- 
ing of my liberty from a long state of indolence 
and inactivity, and the desire of resisting the far- 
ther incroachments of idleness, make me apply 
to you; and the uneasiness with which I recollect 
the past years, and the apprehensions with which 
I expect the future, soon determined me to it. 
Idleness is so general a distemper, that 1 cannot 
but imagine a speculation on this subject will be 
of universal use. There is hardly any one pcr- 
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son without some allay of it; and thousands be- 
sides myself spend more time in an idle uncer- 
tainty which to begin first of two affairs, than 
would have been sufficient to have ended theni 
both. The occasion of this seems to be the want 
of some necessary employment, to put the spirits 
in motion, and awaken them out of their lethargy. 
If I had less leisure, I should have more ; for I 
should then find my time distinguished into por- 
tions, some for business, and others for the indulg- 
ing of pleasures ; but now one face of indolence o- 
verspreads the whole, and I have no land-mark to 
direct myself by. Were one's time a little strait- 
ened by business, like water enclosed in its banks, 
it would have some determined course ; but un- 
less it be put into some channel it has no current, 
but becomes a deluge without either use or mo- 
tion. 

< When Scandenberg, prince of Epirus, was 
dead, the Turks, who had but too often felt the 
force of his arm in the battles he had won from 
them, imagined that by wearing a piece of his 
bones near their heart, they should be animated 
with a vigour and force like to that which inspi- 
red him when living. As I am like to be but of lit- 
tle use whilst I live, I am resolved to do what good 
I can after my decease: and have accordingly or- 
dered my bones to be disposed of in this manner 
for the good of my countrymen, who are troubled 
with too exorbitant a degree of fire. All fox- 
hunters, upon wearing me, would in a short time 
be brought to endure their beds in a morning, 
and perhaps even quit them with regret at ten. 
Instead of hurrying away to tease a poor animal, 
and run away from their own thought^, a chair or 
a chariot would be thought the most desirable 
means of performing a remove from one place to 
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another. I should be a cure for the unnatural 
desire of John Trot for dancing, and a specific to 
lessen the inclination Mrs. Fidget has to motion, 
and cause her always to give her approbation to 
the present place she b in. In fine, no Egyptian 
mummy was ever half so useful in physic, as I 
should be to these feverish constitutions, to re- 
press the violent sallies of youth, and give each 
action its proper weight and repose. 

' I can stifle any violent inclination and oppose 
a torrent of anger, or the solicitations of revenge, 
with success. Indolence is a stream which flows 
slowly on, but yet undermines the foundation of 
every virtue. A vice of a more lively nature were 
a more desirable tyrant than this rust of the mind, 
which gives a tincture of its nature to every ac- 
tion of one's life. It were as little hazard to be 
lost in a storm, as to lie thus perpetually becalm- 
ed : and it is to no purpose to have within one the 
seeds of a thousand good qualities, if we want the 
vigour and resolution necessary for the exerting 
them. Death brings all persons back to an equal- 
ity ; and this image of it, this slumber of the mind 
leaves no difference between the greatest genius 
and the meanest understanding. A faculty of 
doing things remarkably praise-worthy, thus con- 
cealed, is of no more use to the owner, than a 
heap of gold to the man who dares not use it. 

* To-morrow is still the fatal time when all is 
to be rectified. To-morrow comes, it goes, and 
still I please myself with the shadow, whilst I lose 
the reality : unmindful that the present time alone 
is ours, the future is yet unborn, and the past is 
dead, and can only live (as parents in their chil- 
dren) in the actions it has produced. 

< The time we live ought not to be computed 
by the number of years, but by the use that has 
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been made of it; thus, it is not the extent of 
ground, but the yearly rent, wh^ch gives the value 
to the estate. Wretched and thoughtless crea- 
tures, in the only place where covetousness were 
a virtue, we turn prodigals ! Nothing lies upon 
our hands with such uneasiness, nor hare there 
been so many devices for any one thing, as to 
make it slide away imperceptibly and to no pur- 
pose. A shilling shall be hoarded up with care, 
whilst that which is above the price of an estate is 
flung away with disregard and contempt. There is 
nothing how^a-days so much avoided, as a solicit- 
ous improvement of every pui^t of time ; it is a 
report must be shunned as one tenders the name 
of a wit and a fine genius, and as one fears the 
dreadful character of a laborious plodder: but 
notwithstanding this, the greatest wits any age 
has produced thought far otherwise ; for who can 
think either Socrates or Demosthenes lost any 
reputation, by their continual pains both in over- 
coming the defects and improving the gifts of na- 
ture? All are acquainted witli the labour and 
assiduity with which Tully acquired his elo- 
quence. Seneca in his letters to Lucilius assures 
him, there was not a day in which he did not 
either write something, or read and epitomize 
some good author ; and I remember Pliny in one 
ojT his letters, where he gives an account of the 
various methods he used to fill up eveiy vacancy 
of time, after several employments whiclj he 
enumerates ; " sometimes," says he, " T hunt : 
but even then I carry with me a pocket-book, 
that* whilst my servants are busied in disposing of 
the nets and other matters, I may be employed in 
something that may be useful to me in my stu- 
dies ; and that if I miss of my game, I may at the 
least bring home some of my own thoughts with 
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itiey and not have the mortificatiodi of having 
caught nothing all day.'*^ 

< Thus, sh*, you see, how many examples I re- 
call to mind) and what arguments. I use with my- 
self> to regain my liberty : but as I am afraid it is 
no ordinary persuasion that will be of service I 
shall expect your thoughts on this subject with 
the greatest impatience, especially since the good 
will not be confined to me alone, but will be of 
tiniversal use. For there is no hope of amend- 
ment where men are pleased with their ruin, and 
whilst they think laziness is a desirable charac- 
ter ; whether it be that they like the state itself, 
or that they think it gives, ^em a new lustr& 
when they do exert themselves, seemingly to be 
able to do that without laboirr and application, 
which others attain to but with the greatest dili- 
gence. 

I am, SIR, 
Your most obliged humble servant, 
' Samuel Slack." 

CLYTANDEB TO CLEONE. 
^<Mabam, 

< Permission^ to love you is all that I de- 
sire to conquer all the difficulties those about 
you place in my way, to surmount and acquire all 
those qualifications you expect in him who pre- 
tends to the honour of being, 

^JMADAM, 

Your most devoted humble servant, 
Z. Clytander,* 
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No. 3ir. TUESDAY, MARCH 4, 171 U12. 



— -^rrtt5•tf» coTuwnere nau. 

HoR. 1 Sp. ii. 27. 

— »Bom to drink and est Crssck. 

AuousTws, a few minutes before his death, asked 
his friends who stobd about him, if they thought 
he had acted his part well ; and upon receiving 
such an answer as was due to his extraordinary 
merit * Let me then,* says he ' go off the stage 
with your ^plause ;' using the expression with 
which the Roman actors made their exit at the 
conclusion of a dramatic piece.* I could wish 
that men, while they are in health, woul(i con- 
sider well the nature of the part they are engag- 
ed in, and what figure it will make in the minds 
of those they leave behind them, whether it was 
worth coming into the world for ; whether it be 
suitable to a reasonable being ; in short, whether 
it appears graceful in this life, or will turn to an 
advantage in the next. Let the sycophant or the 
buffoon, the satirist, or the good companion, con- 
sider with himself, when his body shall be laid in 
the grave, and his soul pass into another state of 
existence, how much it will redound to his praise 
to have it said of him, that no man in England 
ate better, that he had an admirable talent at 
turning his friends into ridicule, that nobody out- 
did him at an ill-natured jest, or that he never 
went to bed before he had dispatched his third 
bottle. These are, however, very common fune- 
ral orations, and eulogiums on deceased persons 
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vf^o have acted among mankind with some figure 
and reputation. 

But if we look into the bulk of our species^ 
they are such as are not likely to be remembered 
a moment after their disappearance. They leave 
behind them no traces of their existence, but are 
forgotten as though they had never been. They 
ai^ neither wanted by the poor, regretted by the 
rich, nor celebrated by the learned. They are 
neither missed in the commonwealth, nor lament- 
ed by private persons. Their actions are of no 
-significancy to mankind, and might have been 
performed by creatures of much less dignity 
than those who ai'e distinguished by the faculty 
of reason. An eminent French author speaks 
somewhere to the following purpose: I have 
often seen from my chamber window two noble 
creatures, both of them of an erect countenance 
and endowed with reason. These two intellec- 
tual beings are employed from morning to night 
in rubbing two smooth stones one upon an other j 
that is, as the vulgar phrase is, in polishing mar- 
ble. 

, My friend. Sir Andrew Freeport, as we were 
sitting in the club last night, gave us an account 
of a sober citizen, who died a few days since. 
This honest man being of greater consequence 
in his own thoughts than in the eye of the worlds 
had for some years past kept a journal of his life. 
Sir Andrew shewed us one week of it. Since the 
occurrences set down in it mark out such a road 
of action as that I have been speaking of, I shall 
present my reader with a faithful copy of it ; af- 
ter having first informed him, that the deceased 
person had in his youth been bred to trade, but 
finding himself not so well turned for business, 
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he had for several years last past lived altogether 
upon a moderate annuity.* 

Monday, eight o'clock. I put on my clothesi 
and walked into the parlour. 

Nine o'clock ditto. Tied my knee-strings 
and washed my hands. 

Hours ten, eleven, and twelve. Smoked three 
pipes of Virginia. Read the Supplement and 
Daily Courant. Things go iir in the north. Mr. 
Nisby's opmion thereupon. 

One o'clock in the afternoon. Chid Ralph for 
mislaying my tobacco box. 

Two o'clock. Sat down to dinner. Mem. Too 
many plums and no suet. 

From three to four. Took tny afternoon's nap. 

From foUr to six. Walked into the fields. 
Wind S. S. E. 

From six to ten. At the club. Mr. Nisby's 
opinion about the peace. 

Ten o'clock. Went to bed, slept sound. 

Tuesday, being holiday, eight o'clock. Rose 
as usual. 

Nine o'clock. Washed hands and face, shaved, 
put on my double-soled shoes. 

Ten, eleven, twelve. Took a walk to Islington. 
One. Took 

Between tw< 
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a knuckle of Veal and bacon. Mem. sprouts 
wanting. 

Three. Nap as usual. 

From four to six. Coffee-house. Read the" 
news. A dish of twist. Grand visier strangled. 

From siic to ten. At the club. Mr. Nisby*s 
account of the Gxeat Turk. 

Ten. Dream of the grand visier. Broken 
sleep. 

Wednesday, eight o'clock. Tongue of my 
shoe -buckle broke. Hands but not face. 

Nine. Paid off the butcher's bill. Mem. to be 
allowed for the last leg of mutton. 

Ten, eleven. At the coffee-house. More work 
in the north. Stranger in a black wig asked me 
how stocks went. 

From twelve to one. Walked in the fields. 
Wind to the south. 

From one to two. Smoked a pipe anda half. 

Two. Dined as usual. Stomach good. 

Three. Nap broke by the falling of a pewter 
dish. Mem. Cook-maid in love, and grown care- 
less. 

From four to six. At the coffee-house. Advice 

as first of all 

half an hour 
e. Mr. Nis- 
as not stran- 

lept without 
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Two in the afternoon. Sat down to dinner. 
Loss of appetite. Small-beer sour. Beef over- 
corned. 

Three. Could not take my nap. 

Four and five. Gave Ralph a box on the ear. 
Turned off my cook-maid. Sent a messenger to 
Sir Timothy. Mem. I did not go to tlie club to- 
night. Went to bed at nine o'clock. 

Friday. Passed the morning in meditation 
upon Sir Timothy, who was with me a quarter be- 
fore twelve. 

Twelve o'ck)ck. Bought a new head to my 
cane, and a tongue to my buckle. Drank a glass 
of purl to recover appetite. 

Two and three. Dined and slept well. 

From four to six. Went to the coffee-house. 
Met Mr. Nisby there. Smoked several pipes. 
Mr. Nisby of opinion that laced coffee is bad for 
the head. 

Six o'clock. At the club as steward. Satiate. 

Twelve o'clock. Went to bed, dreamt that I 
drank small-beer with the grand visier. 

Saturday. Waked at eleven, walked in the 
fields, wind N. E* 

Twelve. Caught in a shower. 
■ One in the afternoon. Returned home and dri- 
ed myself. 

Two. Mr. Nisby dined with me. First course, 
marrow-bone ; second, ox-cheek, with a bottle of 
Brooks and Heilier. 

Three. Overslept myself. 

Six. Went to the club. Like to have fallen 
into a gutter. Grand visier certainly dead. 
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I question not but the reader will be surprised 
to find the above-mentioned journalist taking so 
much care of a life that was filled with such in- 
considerable actions, and received so very small 
improvements ; and yet if we look into the beha- 
viour of many whom we daily converse with, we 
shall find that most of their hours are taken up in 
those three important articles of eating, drinking, 
and sleeping. I do not suppose that man loses 
his time, who is not engaged in public affairs, or 
in an illustrious course of action On the contra- 
ry, I believe our hours may Very often be more 
profitably laid out in such transactions as make 
no figure in the world, than in such as are apt to 
draw upon them the attention of mankind. One 
may become wiser and better by several methods 
of employing one's self in secrecy and silence, 
and do what is laudable without noise or ostenta- 
tion. I would, however, recommend to every 
one of my readers, the keeping a journal of their 
lives for one week, and setting down punctually 
their whole series of employments during that 
space of time. This kind of self-examination 
would give them a true state of themselves, and 
incline them to consider seriously what they are 
about. One day would rectify the ombsions of 
another, and make a man weigh all those indiffer- 
ent actions, which, though they are easily forgot- 
ten, must certainly be accounted for. L. 
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I omnia potsumus onrnes, 

ViRG. Eel. viii. 63. 

With different talents form'd^ we yariouslj excel.* 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

* A CERTAIN vice, which you have lately 
attacked, has not yet been considered by you as 
growing so deep in the heart of man, that the af- 
fectation outlives the practice of it. You must have 
observed, that men who have been bred in arms 
preserve to the most extreme and feeble old age, 
a certain daring in their aspect. In like manner, 
they who have passed their time in gallantry, and 
adventure, keep up, as well as they can, the ap- 
pearance of it, and carry ^a petulant inclination to 
their last moments. Let this serve for a preface 
to a relation I am going to giv6 you of an old beau 
in town, that has not only been amorous, and a 
follower of women in general, but also, in spite of 
the admonition of grey hairs, been from his sixty- 
third year to his present seventieth in an actual 
pursuit of a young lady, the wife of his friend, 
and a man of merit. The gay old Escalus has wit, 
good health, and is perfectly well-bred ; but, from 
the fashion and manners of the court when he 
was in his bloom, has such a natural tendency to 

* This motto is likewise prefixed to Spectator, No» 4Q4. 
ITie original motto to this paper in folio was, 

* Rideaty etpultet kmcivia decentius atas* 

HOR, 

* Lascivioiis age might better play the fool.' 
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amorous adventure, that he thought it would be 
an endless reproach to him to make no use oi a 
familiarity he was allowed at a gentleman's house, 
whose good-humour and confidence expos^ed his 
wife to the addresses of any who should take it in 
their head to do him the good office. It is not im* 
possible that Escalus might also resent that the 
husband was particularly negligent of him ; and 
though he gave many intimations of a passion to- 
wards the wife, the husband either did not see 
them, or put him to the contempt of overlooking 
them. In the mean time Isabella, for so we shall 
call our heroine, saw his passion, and rejoiced in it, 
as a foundation for much diversion, and ^ oppor- 
tunity of indulging herself in the dear delight of 
being admired, addressed to, and flattered, with no 
ill consequence to her reputation. This lady is 
of a free and disengaged behaviour, ever in good- 
humour, such as is the image of innocetice with 
those who are innocent, and an encouragement to 
vice with those who are abandoned. From this 
kind of carriage, and an apparent approbation of 
his gallantry, Escalus had frequent opportunities 
of laying amorous epistles in her way, of fixing 
his eyes attentively upon her actions, of perform- 
ing a thousand little offices which are neglected 
by the unconcerned, but are so many approaches 
towards happiness with the enamoured. It was 
now, as is above hinted, almost the end of the se- 
venth year of his passion, when Escalus, frotn gen- 
eral terms, and the ambiguous respect which cri- 
minal lovers retain in their addresses, began to 
bewail that his passion grew too violent for him 
to answer any longer for his behaviour towards 
her, and that he hoped she would have considera- 
tion for his long and patient respect, to excuse 
the emotions of a heart now no longer under the 
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direction of the unhappy owner of it. Such, for 
some months, had been the language of Escalus 
both in his talk and his letters to Isabella, who re* 
turned all the profusion of kind things which had 
been the collection of fifty years, with " I must 
not hear you ; you will make me forget that you 
are a gentleman ; I would not willingly lose you 
as a friend ;" and the like expressions, which the 
skilful interpret to their own advantage, as well 
knowing that a feeble denial is a modest assents 
I should have told you, that Isabella, during the 
whole progress of this amour, communicated it 
to her husband ; and that an account of Elscalus's 
love was their usual entertainment after half a 
day's absence. Isabella therefore, upon her lo- 
ver's late more open assaults, with a smile told 
her husband she could hold out no longer, but that 
his fate was now come to a crisis. After she had 
explained herself a little farther, with her hus- 
band's approbation, she proceeded in the follow- 
ing manner. The next time that Escalus was 
alone with her, and repeated his importunity, the; 
crafty Isabella looked on her fan with an air oi 
great attention, as considering of what importance 
such a secret was to her ; and upon the repeti- 
tion of a warm expression, she looked at him with 
an eye of fondness, and told him he was past that 
time of life which could make her fear he would 
boast of a lady's favour; then turned away her 
head) with a very well acted confusion, which fa- 
voured the escape of the aged Escalus. This ad- 
venture was matter of great pleasantry to Isabella 
and her spouse; and they had enjoyed it two days 
before Escalus could recollect himself enough ta 
form the following letter : 
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" MADAM, 

" What happened the other day gives 
me a lively image of the inconsistency of human 
passions and inclinations. We pursue what we 
are denied, and place our affections on what is 
absent, though we neglected it when present. As 
long as you refused my love, your refusal did so 
strongly excite my passion, that I had not once the 
leisure to think of recalling my reason to aid me 
against the design upon your virtue. But when that 
virtue began to comply in my -favour, my reason 
made an effort over my love, and let me see the 
baseness of my behaviour in attempting a woman 
of honour. I own to you, it was not without the 
most violent struggle that I gained this victory 
over myself; nay, I will confess my shame, and 
acknowledge, I could not have prevailed but by- 
flight. However, madam, I beg that you will be- 
lieve a moment's weakness has not destroyed the 
esteem I had for you, which was confirmed by so 
many years of obstinate virtue. You have i*eason 
to rejoice that this did not ha];^en within the ob- 
servation of one of the young fellows, who would 
have exposed your weakness, and gloried in his 
own brutish inclinations. 

I am, madam. 
Your most devoted humble servant.'* 

< Isabella, with the help of her husband, return- 
ed the following answer : 

<SIR, 

" I CANNOT but account myself a very 
happy woman, in having a man tor a lover that 
can write so well, and give so good a turn to a dis- 
appointment. Another excellence you have 
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above all other pretenders I ever heard of; on 
occasions where the most reasonable men lose all 
their reason, you have yours most powerful. We 
have each of us to thank our p;enius, that the 
passion of one abated in proportion as that of the 
other grew violent. Does it not yet come into 
your head to imagine, that I knew my compliance 
was the greatest cruelty I could be guilty of to- 
wards you ? In return for your long and faithful 
passion, I must let you know that you are old 
enough to become a little more gravity ; but if 
you will leave me, and coquet it any where else> 
may your mistress yield. 

T. Isabella." 
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Q^o teneam vultus muiantem Protea nodo ? 

HoR. lEp.i.90, 

Say while they change on thus, what chains can hind 
These varying forms^ thiji Proteus of the mind ? 

Franqis. 

I HAVE endeavoured in the course of my papers 
to do justice to the age, and have taken care as 
much as possible to keep myself a neuter be- 
tween both sexes. I have neither spared the la- 
dies out of complaisance, nor the men oi)t of par- 
tiality ; but notwithstanding the great integrity 
with which I have acted in this particular, I find 
myself taxed with an inclination to favour my 
own half of the species. Whether it be that the 
women afford a more frtiitful field for speculation, 
or whether they run more in my he?id than the 
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men, I cannot tell ; but! shall set down the charge 
as it is laid against me in the following letter. 

< MR. SPECTATOR, 

^ I ALWAYS make ^ne among a company o{ 
yomig females, who peruse. your specnlations- 
every morning. I am at present commissiMied 
by our whole assembly to let you kn^w, that w« 
fear you are a little inclined to be partial toward* 
your own sex. We must however acknowledge! 
with all due gratitude, that iu some cases yon 
have given us our revenge on the men, and done 
us justice. We could not easily have forgiven 
you several strokes in the dissection of the co<» 
qtrette'is heart, if you had not, much about the 
same time, made a sacrifice to us of a beau's 
scull. 

< You may further, sir, please to remember, that 
not long since you attacked our hoods and com- 
modes in such a manner, as, to use your own ex- 
pression, made very many of us ashamed to show 
our heads. We must therefore beg leave to re- 
present to you, that we are in hopes, if you will 
please to make a due inquiry, the men in all ages 
would be found to have been little less whimsical 
io adorning that part than ourselves. The dif* 
ferent forms of their wigs, together with the va- 
rio^ cocks of their hats» all flatter us in this^ 
opinion. 

< I had an humble servant last summer) who 
the first time he declared himself was in a fulK 
bottomed wig; but the day after, ta my no small 
surprise, he accosted me in a thin natural one. I 
received him, at this our second interview, as a 
perfect stranger, but was extremely confounded 
when his speech discovered who he was. I re 
solved, therefore, to &x hb face in my memory 
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for the future ; but as I was waking in the park 
the same evening, he appeared to me in one of 
those wigs that 1 think you callanight<cap, which 
bad altered tiim more effectuallf than before. He 
afterwards played a couple of black riding wigs, 
upon me with the same success, and, in short, as- 
sumed a new face almost every day in the first 
month of his courtship. 

* I observed lAerwards, ^at the variety of 
cocks into which he moulded his hat had not a 
little contributed to his impositions upon me. 

* Yet, as if all these ways were not sufiicient 
to distinguish their heads, you must doubtless, sir, 
have observed, that great numbers of young fel- 
lows have, for several itionths last past, taken 
upon them to wear feathers. 

* We hope, therefore, that these may with as 
much justice be called Indian princes, as you 
have styled a woman in a coloured hood an In- 
dian Queen ; and that you will in due time take 
these airy gentlemen into consideration. 

* We the more eiunestly beg that you would 
put a stop to this practice, since it has already 
lost us one of the most agreeable itoembers of our 
society, who, after haraig reftised several good 
estates, and two titles^ was lured from us last 
week by a mixed feather. 

^ I am ordered to present you with the respects 
of our whole company, and am, sia, 

Your very humble servant, 

{OOEINDA. 

< Note. The person wearing the feather, 
though our friend took him for an officer in the 
guards, has proved to be an errant linen-draper*/ 

* Only an EniBga In the tr«m4Nm^ Speet. In folio. 
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I am not now at leisure to give my opinion 
upon the hat and feather : however, to wipe off 
the present imputation, and gratify my female 
correspondent, I shall here print a letter which I 
lately received from a man of mode, who seems 
to have a very extraordinary genius in his way. 

^SIR, 

' I PRESUME I need not inform you, that 
among men of dress it is a common phrase to say, 
<'Mr. Such-a-one has struck a bold stroke;" by 
which we understand, that he is the first man who 
has had courage enough to lead up a fashion. 
Accordingly, wh^n our tailors take measure of us, 
they always demand, " whether we will have a 
plain suit or strike a bold stroke ?" I think I may 
without vanity say, that I have struck some of the 
boldest and most successful strokes of any man 
in Great Britain. I was the first that struck the 
long pocket about two years since ; I was likewise 
the author of. the frosted button, which when I 
saw the town come readily into, being resolved to 
strike while the iron was hot, I produced much 
about the same time the scallap flap, the knotted 
cravat, and made a fair push for the silver-clocked 
stocking. , 

' A few months after I brought up the modish 
jacket, or the coat with close sleeves. I str^ick 
this at first in a plain Doily ; but that failing, I 
struck it a second time in blue camblet, and re- 
peated the stroke in sisveral kinds of cloth, until 
at last it took effect. There are two or three 
young fellows at the other end of the town who 
have always their eye upon me, and answer me 
stroke for stroke. I was once so unwary as to 
mention my fancy in relation to a new-fashioned 
surtout Jjefore one of the.se gentlemen* who was 
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disingenuous enough to steal my thought} and by 
thftt n^eans prevented my intended stroll. 

* I have a design this spring to make very con* 
siderable innovations in the waistcoat ; and have 
already begun with a eoufi (Pettai upon the 
peeves, which has succeeded very well. 

< I must further inform you, if you will promise 
to encourage, or at least to connive at me, that it 
is my design to strike such a stroke the beginning 
of ,the next month as shall surprise the whole 
town. 

< I do not think it prudent to acquaint you with 
all the particulars of my intended dress ; but will 
only tell you, as a sample of it, that I shall very 
speedily appear at White's in a cherry-coloured 
hat I took this hint from the ladies' hoodd, 
which I look upon as the boldest stroke that se^c 
has struck for these hundred years last past. 

I am, SIR, 
Tour most t>bedient, 
Most humble servant. 
Will Sprightly.' 

I have not time at present to make any reflec- 
tions on this letter ; but must not however omit 
that having shewn it to Will Honeycomb, he de* 
sires to be acquainted with the gentleman who 
writ it. X.* 

* This last pamgrftph was not in the originai publieMioa & 
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-non pronuba Juno, 



J^on HymeiKeiia adest, rum ilU gratia lecto : 
Eumerddea stravere torum 

OvtD. Met vi. 438. 

Nor Hymen, nor the Graces here preside. 
Nor Juno to befriend the blooming bride ; 
But fiends with fun'ral brands the process led. 
And furies waited at the genial bed.* 

Croxal^ 

< MR, SPECTATOR, 

* You have given many hints in your pa- 
pers to the disadvantage of persons of your own 
sex, yrho lay plots upon women. Among other 
hard words you have published the term " Male 
Coquets," and been very severe upon such as 
give themselves the liberty of a little dalliance of 
heart, and playing fast and loose between love and 
indifFerence, until perhaps an easy young girl is 
reduced to sighs, dreams, and tears, and languish- 
es away her life for a careless coxcomb, who looks 
astonished, and wonders at such an effect from 
what in him was all but common civility. Thus 
you have treated the men who are irresolute in 
marriage ; but if you design to be impartial, pray 
be so honest as to print the information I now give 
you of a certain set of women who never coquet 
for the matter, but, with a high hand, marry whom 
they please to whom they please. As for my 
part I should not have concerned myself with 

* The motto to this paper in the original puhlieatioii in fo- 
lio^ was, 

' Hit sunt qua tenia sudant in Cyclade* Ju v. 
* Jlow hard they labour in their little spher9»* 
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them) but that I understand I am pitched upon by 
them to be married^ against my will, to one I 
never saw in my life. It has been my misfortune, 
6ir, very innocently, to rejoice in a plentiful for- 
tune, to which I am master, to bespeak a fine 
chariot, to give directions for two or three hand- 
some snuff-boxes, and as many suits of fine 
clothes ; but before any of these were ready, I 
heard reports of my being to be married to two or 
three different young women. Upon my taking 
notice of it to a young gentleman who is often in 
my company, he told me smiling, I was in the 
inquisition. You may believe I was not a little 
startled at what he meant, and more so when he 
asked me if I had bespoke any thing of late that 
was fine. ' I told him several ; upon which he pro- 
duced a description of my person, from the 
tradesmen whom I had employed, and told me 
that they had certainly informed against me. Mr. 
Spectator, whatever the world may think of me, 
I am more coxcomb than fool, and I grew very 
inquisitive upon this head, not a little pleased with 
the novelty. My friend told me, there were a 
certain set of women of fashion, whereof the 
number of six made a committee, who sat thrice 
a week, under the title of " The Inquisition on 
Madds and Bachelors." It seems, whenever 
there comes such an unthinking gay thing as my- 
self to town, he must want all manner of necessa- 
ries, or be put into the inquisition by the first 
tradesman he employs. They have constant in- 
telligence with cane-shops, perfumers, toymen, 
coach-makers, and china-houses. From these 
several places these undert;akers for marriages 
have as constant and regular correspondence as 
the funeral-men have with vintners and apotheca- 
ries. All bachelors are under their immediate 
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inspection ; and my friend produced to me a re- 
port eiven in to their board, wherein an old un- 
cle of mine, who came to town with me, and my* 
self were inserted, and we stood thus: the uncle 
smoky, votten, poor; the nephew raw, but no 
fool ; sound at present, very rich. My infbrma* 
tion did not end here ; but my friend's advices 
are so good, that he could shew me a copy of the 
letter sent to the young lady who is to have me ; 
which I inclose to you : 

" MADAM, 

"This is to let you know, that you are to 
be married to a beau that comes out on Thursday, 
six in the evening. Be at the park. You cannot 
but know a virgin fop ; they have a mind to look 
saucy, but are out of countenance. The board 
has denied him to several good families. I wish 
you joy. 

CORINNA.** 

What makes my correspondent's case the more 
deplorable is, that, as I find by the report from 
my censor of marriages, the friend he speaks of 
is employed by the inquisition to take him in, as 
the phrase is. After all that is told him, he had 
information only of one woman that is laid for 
him, and that the wrong one ; for the lady com- 
missioners have devoted him to another than the 
person against whom they have employed their 
agent his friend to alarm him. The plot is laid 
80 well about this young gentleman, that he has 
no friend to retire to, no place to appear in, or 
part of the kingdom to fiy into, but he must fall 
into the notice, and be subject to the power of 
the inquisition. They have their emissaries and 
substitutes in all parts of this united kingdom. 
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The first stej) they usually take, is to find from 
a correspondence, by their messengers an4 whis- 
perers, with some domestic of the bachelor (who 
is to be hunted into the toils they have laid for 
him,) what are his manners, his familiarities, his 
good qualities, or vices ; not as the good in him 
is a recommendation, or the ill a diminution, but 
as they affect to contribute to the main inquiry, 
what estate he has in him. When this point is 
well reported tathe board, they can take in a wild 
roaring fox-hunter, as easily as a soft, gentle 
young fop of the town. The way is to make all 
places uneasy to him, but the scenes in which 
they have allotted him to act. His brother hunts- 
jnan, botde companions, his fraternity of fops, 
shall be brought into the conspiracy against him. 
Then this matter is not laid in so bare-faced a 
manner before him as to have it intimated, Mrs. 
Such-a-one would make him a very proper wife ; 
but, by the force of their correspondence, they 
shall make it (as Mr. Waller said of the marriage 
of the dwarfs) as impracticable to have any wo- 
man besides her they design him, as it would have 
been in Adam to have refused Eve. The man 
named by the commission for Mrs. Such-a-one 
shall neither be in fashion, nor dare ever appear 
in company, should he attempt to evade their de- 
termination. 

The female sex wholly govern domestic life ; 
and by this means when they think fit, they can 
sow dissentiojis between the dearest friends, nav, 
make father and son irreconcilable enemies, m 
spite of all the ties of gratitude on one part, and 
the duty of protection to be paid on the other, 
The ladies of the inquisition understand this 
perfectly well ; and where love is not a motive to 
a man's choosing one whom they allot, they cap 
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with very much art hisinuate stories to the dis- 
mdratitage of his honesty or courage, until the 
creature is too much dispirited to bear up against 
a general ill reception, which he every where 
meets with, and in due tinie falls into their ap* 
pointed wedlock for shelter. I hare a long letter 
bearing date the fourth instant, which gives me a 
large account of the policies of this court; and 
find ther^ is now before them a very refractory 
person, who has escaped all their machinations 
for two years last past : but they have prevented 
two successive matches which were of hbowti 
inclination ; the one by a report that his mbtress 
was to be married, and the very day appointed, 
wedding-clothes bought, and all things ready for 
her being given to another ; the second time by 
insinuating to all his mistress's friends and ac- 
quaintance, that he had been false to several other 
women and the like. The poor man is now re- 
duced to profess he designs to lead a single life ; 
but the inquisition ^ive out to all his acquain- 
tance, that nothing is intended but the gentle- 
man's own welfare and happiness. When this is 
urged, he talks still more humbly, and protests 
he aims <mly at a Ufe without pain or reproach ; 
pleasure, honour, and riches, are things for which 
he has no taste. But notwithsunding all this, 
and what else he may defend himself with, as 
that the lady is too old or too young ; of a suit- 
able humour, or the quite contrary ; and that 
it is impossible they can ever do other than wran- 
gle from June to January, every body tells him 
idl this is spleen, and he must have a wife; while 
all the members of the inquisition are unanimous 
in a tertain woman for him, and they think they 
all together are better able to judge than he, or 
kt^j other private person whatsoever. 
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* SIR, Temple, March S, 1711. 

< Your speculation this day on the subject 
of idleness has employed me, ever since I read 
it, in sorrowful reflections on my having loitered 
away the term (or rather the vacatiiM)) of tei^ 
years in this place, and unhappily suffered a good 
chamber and study to lie idle as Icmg. My books 
(except those I have taken to sleep upon) have ' 
been totally neglected, and my Lord Coke and- 
other venerable authors were never so slighted 
in Uieir lives. I spend most of the day at a neigh- 
bouring coflfee-house, where we have what I may 
call a lazy club. We generally come in night- 
gowns, with our stockings about our heels, and 
sometimes but one on. Our salutation at en- 
trance is a yawn and a stretch, and then without 
more ceremony we take our place at the lolling- 
table, whore our discourse is, what I fear you 
would not read out, therefore shall not insert. 
But I assure you, sir, I heartily lament this loss 
of time, and am now resolved (if possible with 
double diligence) to retrieve it, being effectually 
awakened, by the arguments of Mr. Slack, out of 
the senseless stupidity that has so long possessed 
me. And to demonstrate that penitence accom- 
panies my confessions, and constancy my resolu- 
dons, I have locked my door for a year, and de- 
sire you would let my companions know I am. 
not witliin. I am with great respect, 

SIR, 

Your most obedient servant. 
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JVec satis estpulchra essepoematay dulcia sunto, 

HoR. Ars Poet, ver. 99, 

*Ti8 not enough a poem's finely writ ; 
It must affect and captivate the soul. 

Those who know how many volumes have been 
written on the poems of Homer and Virgil will 
easily pardon the length of my discourse upon 
Miltpiv The Paradise Lost is looked upon, by 
the best judges, as the greatest production, or at 
least the noblest work of genius, in our language, 
and therefore deserves to be set before an Eng- 
lish reader in its full beauty. For this reason, 
though I have endeavoured to give a general idea 
of its graces and imperfections in my first six 
papers, I thought myself obliged to bestow one 
upon every book in particular. The first three 
books I have already dispatched, and am now en- 
tering upon the fourth. I need not acquaint my 
reader that there are multitudes of beauties in this 
great author, especially in the descriptive parts 
of this poem, which I have not touched upon ; it 
being my intention to point out those only which 
appear to me the most exquisite, or those which 
are not so obvious to ordinary readers. Every 
one that has read the critics who have written 
upon the Odyssey, the Iliad, and the £neid, 
knows very well, that though they agree in their 
opinions of the great beauties in those poems> 
they have nevertheless each of them discovered 
several master-strokes, which have escaped the 
observation of the rest. In the same manner, I 
(^i\estion not but any writer, who shall treat of thia 
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subject after me, may find several beauties in 
Milton, which I have not taken notice of. 1 must 
likewise observe, that as the greatest masters of 
critical learning^ differ among one another, as to 
some particular points in an epic poem, I have 
not bound myself scrupulously to the rules which 
sffiy one of them has laid down upon that art, but 
have taken the liberty sometimes to join with 
one, and sometimes with another, and sometimes 
to differ from all of them, when I have thought 
that the reason of the thing was on my side. 

We may conclude the beauties of the fourth 
book under three heads. In the first are those 
pictures of still-life, which we meet with in the 
description of Eden, Paradise, Adam's,Bower, &c. 
In the next are the machines, which comprehend 
the speeches and behaviour of the good and bad 
angels. In the last is the conduct of Adam and 
Eve, who are the principal actors in the poem. 

In the description of Paradise, the poet has ob- 
served Aristotle's rule of lavishing all the orna- 
ments of diction on the weak unactive parts of the 
&ble, which are not supported by the beauty of 
sentiments and characters. Accordingly the 
reader may observe, that the expressions are more 
florid and elaborate in these descriptions, than in 
most other parts of the poem. I must further 
add, that though the drawings of gardens, rivers, 
rainbows, and the like dead pieces of nature, are 
justly censured in an heroic poem, when they run 
out into an unnecessary length — ^the description 
of Paradise would have been faulty, had not the 
poet been veiy particular in it, not only as it is the 
scene of the principal action, hut as it is requisite 
to give us an idea of that happiness from which' 
our first parents fell. The plan of it is wonder- 
fully beautiful, and formed upon the short sketch 

VOL. VI. o 
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which we have of it" in holy writ. Milton's exu- 
berance of imagination has poured forth such a 
redundancy of ornaments on this seat of happiness 
and innocence, that it would be endless to point 
out each particular. 

I must not quit this head without further ob- 
serving, that there is scarce a speech of Adam or 
Eve in the whole poem, wherein the sentiments 
and allusions are not taken from this their de- 
lightful habitation. The reader, during their 
whole course of action, always finds himself in the 
walks of Paradise. In short, as the critics have 
remarked, that in those poems wherein shepherds 
are the actors, the thoughts ought always to take 
a tincture from the woods, fields, and rivers ; so 
we may observe, that our first parents seldom lose 
sight of their happy station in any thing they 
s^eak or do ; andf^f the reader will give me leave 
to use the expression, that their thoughts are al- 
ways * paradisaical.' 

We are in the next place to consider the* mav 
chines of the fourth book. Satan being novw 
within prospect of Eden, and looking round upon 
the glories of the creation, is filled with senti- 
ments different from those which he discovered 
whilst he was in hell. The place inspires him 
with thoughts more adapted to it. He reflects 
upon the happy condition from whence he felV 
and breaks forth into a speech that is softened 
with several transient touches of remorse and self- 
accusation: but at length he confirms himself in 
impenitence, and in his design of drawing man in 
his own state of guilt and misery. This conflict 
of passions is raised with a great deal of art, as 
the opening of his speech to the sun is very bold 
and noble : 
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' O thou that with sar passing S^ory erowa'd, 
Look'st from thy sole dominion like the god 
Of this new world ; at whose sight all the stars 
Hide their diminish'd heads ; to thee I call. 
Bat with no friendly voice ; and add ^hy name 

Sun ! to tell thee how I hate thy beams. 
That bring to my remembrance from what state 

1 fell^ how glorious onee above thy sphere.' 

This speech is I think, the finest that is ascribed 
to Satan in the whole poem. The evil spirit 
afterwards proceeds to make his discoveries con- 
cerning our first parents, and to learn after what 
manner they may be best attacked. His bounding 
over the walls of Paradise ; his sitting in the 
shape of a cormorant upon the tree of life, which* 
stood in the centre of it, and overtopped all the 
other trees of the garden ; his alighting among 
the herd of anirtials, which are so beautifully re- 
presented as playing about Adam and Eve; to- 
gether with his transforming himself into differ- 
ent shapes, in order to hear their conversation ; 
are circumstances that give aii agreeable surprise 
to the reader, and arc devised with great art, to 
connect that series of adventures in which the 
poet has engaged this artificer of fraud. 

The thought of Satan's transformation into a 
cormorant, and placing himself on the tree of life, 
seems raised upon that passage in the Iliad, where 
two deities are described as perching on the top 
of an oak in the shape of vultures. 

His planting himself at the ear of Eve under 
the form of a toad, in order to produce vain 
dreams and imaginations, is a circumstance of the 
same nature ; as his starting up in his own form 
is wonderfully fine, both in the literal description, 
and in the moral which is concealed under it. His 
answer upon his being discovered, and demanded 
to give an account of himself, is conformably tp 
the pride and intrepidity oT his character : 
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* Know ye not Chen,' said Satan, filfd vitli somny 
< Knotr ye not me ! Ye knew me once no mate 
For you, there sitting where you durst not soar; 
Not to know me argues yourselres unknown, 
The lowest of your thi-ong— .' 

Zephon's rebuke, with the influence it had on 
Satan, is exquisitely graceful and moral. Satan 
is afterwards led away to Gabriel, the chief of the 
guardian angels, who kept watch in Paradise. His 
disdainful behaviour on this occasion is so re- 
markable a beauty, that the most ordinary reader 
cannot but take notice of it. Gabriers discover- 
ing his approach at a distance is drawn with great 
strength and liveliness of imagination : 

* O fHends, I bear the tread of nimble feet 
Hasting this way, and now by glimpse discern 
Ithuriel and Zephon through the shade. 
And with them comes ft third of regal port^ 
But faded splendor wan ; who by his gait 

And fierce demeanour seems the prince of Hell: 
Not likely to part hence without contest ; 
Stand firm, for in his look defiance low'rs.' 

The conference between Gabriel and Satan 
abounds with sentiments proper for the occasion} 
and suitable to the persons of the two speakers. 
Satan clothing himself with terror when he pre- 
pares for the combat is truly sublime, and 
at least equal to Homer's description of Dis- 
cord, celebrated by Longinus, or to that of Fame 
in Virgil, who are both represented with their 
feet standing upon the earth, and their heads 
reaching above the clouds : 

' While thus he spake, th' angelic sqaadron bright 
Turn'd fiery red, shai'p*ning in mooned horns 
Their phalanx, and began to hem him rcnind 
With ported spears, &c. 

On th' other side Satan alarm'd. 
Collecting all his might, dilated stood 
Like Tenerifi*or AUas, unremoved: 
His suture reach'd the sky, and on his crest 
Sat Horror pluro'd. ■ ■ * 
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I must here take notice, that Milton is every 
where full of hints, and sometimes literal transla- 
tions, taken from the gj^eatest of the Greek and 
Latin poets. But this I may reserve for a dis- 
course by itself, because I would not break the 
thread of these speculations, that are designed 
for English readers, with such reflections as 
would be of no use but to the learned. 

I must, however, observe in this place, that the 
breaking off the combat between Gabriel and Sa- 
tan, by the hanging out of the golden scales in 
heaven, is a refinement upon Homer's thought, 
who tells us, that before the battle between Hec- 
tor and Achilles, Jupiter weighed the event of it 
in a pair of scales. The reader may see the whole 
passage in the 22d Iliad. 

Virgil, before the last decisive combat, de- 
scribes Jupiter in the same manner, as weighing 
the fates of Tumus and ^neas. Milton, though 
he fetched this beautiful circumstance from the 
Iliad and i£neid, does not only insert it as a poet- 
ical embeUishment, like the authors above-men- 
tioned, but makes an artful use of it for the pro- 
per carrying on of his fable, and for the breaking 
off the combat between the two warriors, who 
were upon the point of engaging. To this we 
may further add, that Milton is the more justified 
in this passage, as we find the same noble allego- 
ry in holy writ, where a wicked prince, some few 
hours before he was assaulted and slain, is said to 
have been * weighed in the scales, and to have 
been found waiiting.' 

I must here take notice, under the head of the 
machines, that Uriel's gliding down to the earth 
upon a sun-beam, with the poet's device to make 
him descend, as well in his return to th^ sun as in 
his coming from it, is a pfettiness that might have 
q2 
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been admired in a little fanciful poet, but seems 
below the genius of Milton. The description of 
the host of armed angels walking their nightly 
round in Paradise is of another spirit: 

' So saying, on he led his r^ant files, 
Dazzting the moon ;' 

as that account of the hymns which our first pa- 
rents used to hear them sing in these their mid^ 
night walks is altogether divine, and inexpressibly 
amusing to the imagination. 

We are in the last place, to consider the parts 
which Adam and Eve act in the fourth book. The 
description of them, as they first appeared to Sa- 
tan, is exquisitely drawn, and sufficient to make 
the fallen angel gaze upon them with all that as- 
tonishment, and those emotions of envy, in which 
he is represented : 

« Two of far nobler shape, erect, and tall, 
God-like erect, with native honour clad 
In naked majesty, seem'd lords of all; 
And worthy seem'd : for in their looks divine 
The image of their glorious Maker shone. 
Truth, wisdom, sanctitude severe and pure; 
Severe, but in true filial freedom plac'd : 
For contemplation he and valour form'd. 
For softness she and sweet at^ctive grace ; 
He for God only, she for God m him. 
His fair large front, and eye sublime declared 
Absolute rule; and hyacinthin locks 
Round from his parted forelock manly hung 
Clust'ring, but not beneath his shoulders broad. 
She, as a veil, down to her slender waist 
Her unadorned golden tresses wore 
Disshevel'd, but in wanton ringlets wav'd. 
So pass'd they naked on, nor shunn'd the sight 
Of God or angel, for thty thought no ill : 
So hand in hand they pass'd, the loveliest pair 
That ever sinc^ in love's embraces met' 

There is a fine spirit of poetry in the lines which 
follow, wherein they arc described as sitting on a 
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bed of flowers by the side of a fountain^ amidst a 
mixed assembly of animals. 

The speeches of these two first lovers flow 
equally from passion and sincerity. The profes- 
sions they make to one another are full of warmth; 
but at the same time founded on truth. In a 
-word they are the gallantries of Paradise : 

* When Adam first of men 

«* Sole partner and sole part of all these joys. 

Dearer thyself than all ; 

But let us ever praise him and extol 

His bounty, following our delightful task. 

To prune these growing plants, and tend these flow'rs. 

Which were it toilsome, yet with thee were sweet" 

To whom thas Eve reply M. " O thou, for whom. 

And from whom I whs form'd, jlesU of thy flesh. 

And without whom am to no end, my guide 

And head, what thou hast said is just and right. 

For we to him indeed all praises owe 

And daily thanks ; I chiefly who enjoy 

Sfi far the happier lot, enjoying thee 

Pre-eminent by so much odds, while thou 

Like consort to thyself canst no where find," &c. 

The remaining part of Eve's speech, in which 
she gives an account of herself upon her first cre- 
ation, and the manner in which she was brought 
to Adam, is, I think, as beautiful a passage as any 
in Milton, or perhaps in any other poet whatsoe- 
ver. These passages are all worked off with so 
much art, that they are capable of pleasing the 
most delicate reader, without offending the most 
'severe. 

* That day I_oft remember, when from sleep,' &c. 

A poet of less judgment and invention than 
this great author, would have found it very diffi- 
cult to have filled these tender paits of the poem 
with sentiments proper for a state of innocence ; 
to have described the warmth of love, and the 
professions of it, without artifice or hyperbole ; to 
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have made the man speak the most endearing 
things without descending from his natural digni- 
ty, and the woman receiving them without depar- 
ting from the modesty of her character ; in a 
word, to adjust the prerogatives of wisdom and 
beauty, and make each appear to the other in its 
proper force and loveliness. This mutual subor- 
dination of the two sexes is wonderfully kept up 
in the whole poem, as particularly in the speech 
of Eve I have before mentioned, and upon the 
conclusion of it in the following lines : 

' So spake oar general mother, and with eyes 
Of conjugal attraction unreprov'd. 
And meek surrender, half-embracing lean'd 
On our first father; half her swelling breast 
Naked met his under the flowing ^old 
Of her loose tresses hid ; he in delight 
Both of her beauty and submissive charms 
Smil'd with superior love. * 

The poet adds, that the devil turn'd away with 
envy at the sight of so much happiness. 

We have another view of our first parents in 
their evening discourses, which is full of pleasing 
images and sentiments suitable to their condition 
and characters. The speech of Eve in particular, 
is dressed up in such a soft and natural turn of 
words and sentiments, as cannot be sufficiently 
admired. 

I shall close my reflections upon this book 
with observing the masterly transition which the 
poet makes to their evening worship in the fol- 
lowing lines : 

« Thus at their shady lodge arriv'd botli stood* 
Both tui-n'd, and under c^Jen sky ador'd 
The god that make both sky, air, earth, and heaven, 
"Which they beheld, the moon's resplendent globe* 
And starry pole; " Thou also mad'st the nighty - 
Maker oranipotent, and t^ou the day," &c. 
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Most of the modern heroic poets have imita- 
ted the ancients, in beginning a speech without 
premising that the person said thus or thus ; but 
as it is easy to imitate the ancients in the omis- 
sion of two or three words, it requires judgment 
to do it in such a manner as they shall not be mis^* 
scd, and that the speech may begin naturally with- 
out them. There is a fine instance of this kind 
out of Homer, in the twenty-third chapter of Lon- 
giniis. L. 
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No. 322. MONDAY, MARCH 10, 1711-12. 



^ d humum maroregravi deducit et angit. 

Hor. Ars Poet v. 110. 

— Grief wrings ber soq1> and bends it down to earth. 

Francis. 

It is often said, after a man has heard a story 
•with extraordinary circumstances, " it is a Yeiy 
l^ood one, if it be true :' but as for the following 
relation, 1 should be glad were I sure it were 
false. It is told with such simplicity, and there 
are so many artless totiches of distress in it, that I 
fear it comes too much from the heart. 

<MR. SPECTATOR, 

* Some years ago it happened that I liYcd 
in the same house with a young gentlemen of 
merit, with whose good qualities I was so much 
taken, as to make it my endeavour to show as 
many as I was able in myself. Familiar converse 
improved general civilities into an unfeigned pas- 
sion on both sides. He watched an opportunity 
to declare himself to me ; and I, who could not 
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expect a man of so great an estate as his, receited 
his addresses in such terms, as gave him no rea- 
son to believe I was displeased with them, though I 
did nothing to make him think me more easy than 
was decent. His father was a very hard worldly 
man, and proud : so that there was no reason to 
believe he. would easily be brought to think there 
was any thing in any woman's person, or charac- 
ter, that could balance the disadvantage of an un- 
equal fortune. In the mean time the son con- 
tinued his application to me, and omitted no 
occasion of demonstrating the most disinterested 
passion imaginable to me; and in plain direct 
terms offered to marry me privately, and keep it 
so till he should be so happy as to gain his father's 
approbation, or become possessed of his estate. 
I passionately loved him, and you will believe I 
did not deny such a one what was my interest also 
to grant. However, I was not so young as not to 
take the precaution of carrying with me a faith- 
ful servant, who had been also my mother's maid, 
to be present at the ceremony. When that was 
over, I demanded a certificate to be signed by ^the 
minister, my husband, and the servant I just now* 
spoke of. After our nuptials, we conversed to- 
gether very familarly in the same house ; but tho 
restraints we were generally under, and the inter- ^ 
views we had being stolen and interrupted, made 
our behaviour to each other have rather the im- 
patient fondness which is visible in lovers, than 
the regular and gratified affection which is to be 
observed in man and wife. This observation 
made the father very anxious for his son, and 
press him to a match he had in his eye for him. 
To relieve my husband from this importunity, 
and conceal the secret of our marriage, which I 
bad reason to know would not be long iu my 
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power in town, it was resolved that I should re- 
tire into a remote place in the country, and con- 
verse under feigned names by letter. We long 
continued this way of commerce ; and I with my 
needle^ a few books, and reading over and over my 
husband's letters, passed my time in a resigned ex- 
pectation of better days. Be pleased to take notice, 
that within f6ur months after I left my husband I 
was delivered of a daughter, who died within a few 
hours after her biith. This accident, and the re- 
tired manner of life I led, gave criminal hopes to 
a neighbouring brute of a country gentleman, 
whose folly was the source ©fall my affliction. This 
rustic is one of those rich clowns who supply the 
want of all manner of breeding by the neglect of 
it, and with noisy mirth, half understanding, and 
ample fortune, force themselves upon persons 
and things, without any sense of time or place. 
The poor ignorant people where I lay concealed, 
and now passed for a widow, wondered I could be 
so shy and strange, as they caljed it, to the squire ; 
and were bribed by him to admit him whenever 
he thought fit : I happened to be sitting in a little 
parlour which belonged to my own part of the 
Ikouse, and musing over one of the fondest of my 
husband's letter's, in which I always kept the cer- 
tificate of my marriage, when this rude fellow 
came in, and, with the nauseous familiarity of 
such unbred brutes, snatched the papers out of 
my hand. I was immediately under so great a 
concern, that I threw myself at his feet, and beg- 
ged of him to retuiii them. He, with the same 
odious pretence to freedom and gaiety, swore 
he would read them. I grew more importunate, 
he more curious, till at last, with an indignation 
arising from a passion I then first discovered in 
him he threw the papers into the fire, swearing 
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that since be was not to read theni,tbe man who 
writ them should never be so happy as to have 
me read them over again. It is insignificant to 
tell you my tears and reproaches made the hois* 
terous calf leave the room ashamed and out of 
countenance, when I had leisure to ruminate on 
this accident with more than ordinary sorrow. 
However^ such was then my confidence in my 
husband, that I writ to him the misfortune, and 
desired another paper of the same kind. He de^ 
ferred writing two or three posts, and at last an- 
swered me in general. That he could not then 
send me what I asked for ; but when he could 
find a proper conveyance, I should be sure to 
have it. From this time his letters were more 
cold every day than other, and, as he grew indif- 
ferent, I grew jealous. This has at last brought 
me to town, where I find both the witnesses of my 
marriage dead, and that my husband) after three 
month's cohabitation, has buried a young lady 
whom he married in obedience to his father. In 
a word he shuns and disowns me. Should I come 
to the house and confront him, the father would 
join in supporting him against me, though he 
believed my story : should I talk it to the worlds 
what reparation can I expect for an injury I can- 
not make out ? I believe he means to bring me, 
through necessity, to resign my pretensions to 
him for some provision for my life : but I will die 
first. Pray bid him remember what he said, and 
haw he was charmed when he laughed at the 
heedless discovery I often made of myself; let 
him remember how awkward I was in my dissem- 
bled indifference towards him before company: 
ask him, how I, who could never conceal my love 
for him, at his own request can part with him 
for cycr? Oh, Mr. Spectator, sensible spirirs 
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know no indifference in marriage : wliat tiien do 
you think b my piercing affliction ? ■ -I leave 
you to represent my distress your own way in 
which I desire yoa to be speedy, if you have com- 
passion for innocence exposed to infamy. 

T. OcTAiVIA.' 



No. 323. TUESDAY, MARCH 11, 1711-12. 
M odd vtr, moddfdnnina. 

ViRO. 

Sometimes a man, sometimes a iromaii*. 

The journal with which 1 presented my reader 
on Tuesday last has brought me in several let- 
ters, with accounts of many private lives cast, 
into that form. I have the ' Rake's journal,* the 
' Sot's Journal,' the ' VVhoremaster's Journal,' 
and, among several others, a very curious piec^, 
entitled, < The Journal of a Mohock.' By these 
instances, I find that the intention of my last 
Tuesday's paper has been mistaken by many of 
my readers. I did not design so much to expose 
vice as idleness, and aimed at those persons who 
passed away their time rather in trifles and im'- 
pertinence, than in crimes and immoralities. Of- 
fences of this latter kind are not to be dallied 
with, or treated in so ludicrous a manner. In 

• This motto, not to be found in Virgil, was probably quoted 
from memoiy, instead of the following lines : 

--~^Et Juvertis quondam, nuncfamina. 

Vi RG. -aSn. vi. 44«. 

A man before, now to a woman cbjm|jM. 
VOL. VI. H 
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short, my journal only holds up folly to the lights 
and shews the disagreeableness of such actions 
as are indifferent in themselves, and blamable. 
only as they proceed from creatures endowed 
with reason. 

My following correspondent, who calls herself 
Clarinda, is such a journalist as I require. She 
seems in her letter to be placed in a modish state 
of indifference between vice and virtue, and to 
be- susceptible of either, were there proper pains 
taken with her. Had her journal been filled 
with gallantries, or such occurrences as had 
shewn her wholly divested of her natural inno- 
cence, notwithstanding it might have been more 
pleasing to the generality of readers, I should 
not have published it: but as it is only the pic- 
ture of a life filled with a fashionable kind of gaiety 
and laziness, I shall set down five days of it, as I 
have received it from the hand of my fair cor- 
respondent. 

' DEAR MR. SPECTATOR, 

< You having set your readers an exercise 
in one of your last week's papers, I have per- 
formed mine according to your orders, and 
herewith send it you enclosed. You must know, 
Mr. Spectator, that I am a maiden lady of a 
good fortune, who have had several matches of- 
fered me for these ten years last past, and iiave 
at present warm applications made to me by ' A 
Very Pretty Fellow.* As I am at my own dis- 
posal, I come up to town every winter, and pass 
my time in it after the manner you will find in 
the following journal, which I began to write the 
very day after your Spectator upon that subject.* 
Tuesday night. Could not go to sleep till 
one in the morning for thinking of my journal. 
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Wednesday. From eight till t€n. Drftnk two 
dishes of chocolate in bed, and fell asleep aftet 
them. 

From ten to eleven. Eat a slice of bread and 
butter, drank a -dish of bohea, and read the Spec- 
tator. . . 

From eleven to one. At my toilette ; tried a 
new liood. Gave orders for Veny to be combed 
and washed. Mem. I look best in blue. 

F^rom one till half an hour after two. Drove to 
the Change. Cheapened a couple of fans. 

Till four. At dinner. Mem. Mr. Froth passed 
by in his new liveries. 

From four to six. Dressed ; paid a visit to old 
lady Blithe and her si^er, having before heard 
they were gone out of town that day. 

From six to eleven. At basset. Mem. Never 
set ag^ upon the ace of diamonds. 

Thtjrsday. From eleven at night to eight in 
ttie morning. Dreamed that I punted* to Mr. 
Froth. 

From eight to ten. Chocolate. Read two acts 
in Aurengzebe a-bed. 

From ten to eleven. Tea-table. Sent to bor- 
row lady Faddle's Cupid for Veny. Read the 
play -bills. Received a letter from Mr. Froth. 
Mem. Locked it up in my strong box. 
t Rest of the morning. Fontage, the tire-wo- 
man, her account of my lady Blithe's wash. 
Broke a tooth in my little tortoise-shell comb. 
Sent Frank to know how my lady Hectic rested 
after her monkey's leaping out at window. Looked 

Eale. Fontange tells me my glass is not true. 
Pressed by three. 

From three to four. Dinner cold before I Sat 
down. 

• A term in the game of basact. 
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From four to eleven. Saw company. Mr. 
Froth's opinion of Milton. His account of the 
Mohocks. His fancy of a pin-cushion. Picture 
in the lid of his snuff-box. Old lady Faddle pro- 
mises me her woman to cut my hair. Lost Syc 
guineas at crimp. 

Twelve o'clock at night. Went to bed. 

Friday. Eight in the morning. A-bed. Read 
over all Mr. Froth's letters. Cupid and Vcny. 

Ten o'clock. Stayed within all day^ not at 
home. 

From ten to twelve. In conference with my 
mantua-maker. Sorted a suit of ribbons. Broke 
my blue china cup. 

From twelve to o^ie. Shut myself op in ray 
chamber, practised lady Betty Modlcy's skuttle.* 

One in the afternoon. Called for my flowered 
handkerchief. Worked half a violet leaf in it. 
Eyes ached and head out of order. Threw by 
my work, and read over the remaining part of 
Aurengzebe. 

From three to four. Dined. 

From four to twelve. Changed my mind» 
dressed, went abroad, and played at crimp till 
midnight. Found Mrs. Spitely at home. Con- 
versation : Mrs. Brilliant's necklace false stones. 
Old lady Loveday going to be married to a young 
fellow that is not worth a groat. Miss Prue gone 
into the country. Tom Townley has red hair, 
Mem. Mrs. Spitely whispered in my ear, that she 
had something to tell me about Mr. Froth ; I am 
sure it is not true. 

Between twelve and one. Dreamed that Mr. 
I'roth lay at my feet, and called me Indamora. 

Saturday. Rose at eight o'clock in the morn^ 
ing. Sat down to my toilette. ' 

* A ptoe of affeeted preeipitatioii. 
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From eight to nine. Shifted a patch for half an 
hour before I could determine it. Fixed it above 
jny left eye-brow. 

From nine to twelve. Drank my tea, and 
dressed. 

From twelve to two. At chapel. A great 
deal of good company. Mem. The third air in 
the new opera. Lady Blithe dressed frightfully. 

From three to four. Dined. Miss Kitty called 
upon me to go to the opera before I was risen 
from table. 

From dinner to six. Drank tea. Turned off a 
footman f6r being rude to Veny. 

Six o'clock. Went to the opera. I did not see 
Mr. Froth till the beginning of the second act. 
Mr. Froth talked to a gentleman in a black wig-; 
bowed to a lady in the front box. Mr. Froth and 
his friend clapped Nicoiini in the third act. Mr, 
Froth cried out * Ancora.' Mr. Froth led me to 
my chair. I think he squeezed my hand. 

Eleven at night. Went to bed. Melancholy 
dreams. Methought Nicoiini said he was Mr. 
Froth* 

Sunday. Indisposed. 

Monday. Eight o'clock. Waked by Miss 
Kitty. Aurengzebe lay upon the chair by me. 
Kitty repeated without book the eight best lines 
in the play. Went in our mobs* to the dumb 
man, according to appointment. Told me that 
my lover's name began with a G. Mem. The 
conjurert was within a letter, of Mr. Froth's 
name, &c. 

* Upon looking back into this my journal, I 
find that I am at a loss to know whether I pass 

* A huddled eeonomy of dress so called. 
t l^uncaa Ctimpbel. 

U 2 
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my time well or ill ; and indeed never thought of 
considering how I did it before I perused your 
Speculation upon that subject. I scarce find a 
single action in these five days that I can tho- 
roughly approve of, excepting the working upon 
the violet-leaf, which I am resolved to finish the 
first day I am at leisure. As for Mr. Froth and 
Veny, I did not think they took up so much of 
my time and thoughts as I find they do upon my 
journal. The latter of them I will turn ofi*, if 
you insist upon it ; and if Mr. Froth does not 
bring matters to a conclusion very suddenly, I 
will not let my life run away in a dream. 

Your humble servant, 
Clarinda.' 

To resume one of the morals of my first paper, 
and to confirm Clarinda in her good inclinations, 
I would have her consider what a pretty figure 
she would make among posterity, were the histo-» 
ry of her whole life published like these five 
days of it. I shall conclude my paper with an 
epitaph written by an uncertain author on Sir 
Philip Sidney's sister, a lady who seems to have 
been of a temper very much different from that of 
Clarinda. The last thought of it is so very noble, 
that I dare say my reader will pardon me the 
quotation. 

ON THE COUNTESS DOWAGER OF PEMBROKE. 
* Underneath this marble hearse 
Lies the subject df all verse, 
^dney's sister, Pembroke's mother : 
Death, ere thou hast kill'd another. 
Fair and leam'd, as eood as she. 
Time «hidl throv a dart at thee.* 
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No. 324. WEDNESDAY, MARCH 27, 171 1-12. 



O curva in terria anima, et cctUstium inanea / 

Pers. Sat. iL 61. 

O soolt in whom bo hetvenly fire is found. 
Flat minds^ and ever groTelUngon the ground !* 

Dryden. 

^ MH. SPECTAtOR, 

* The materials you have collected to- 
gether towards a general history of clubs, make so 
bright a part of your Speculations, that I think 
it is but a justice we all owe the learned world, 
to furnish you with such assistance as may pro- 
mote that useful work. For this reason I could 
not forbear communicating to you some imper- 
fect informations of a set of men (if you will al- 
low them a place in that species of being) who 
have lately erected themselves into a nocturnal 
fraternity, under the title of the Mohock-club, a 
name borrowed it seems from a sort of cannibals 
in India, who subsist by plundering and devour- 
ing all the nations about them. The president is 
styled * Emperor of the Mohocks ;' and his arms 
are a Turkish crescent, which his imperial ma- 
jesty bears at present in a very extraordinary 
manner engraven upon his forehead. Agreeable 
to their name, the avowed design of their insti- 
tution is mischief; and upon this foundation all 
their rules and orders are framed. An outragc- 

* The motto pi^iixed to this paper in Its Original form in 
foHo, if taken from Juvenal. 

^^nns inter se cdwoenit nrHa, 
fiveft bears trith bean agree. 
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eos ambition of doing all possible hurt to their 
fcUow creatures, is the great cement of their as- 
sembly, and the only qualification required in the 
members. In order to exert this principle in its 
full strength and perfection, they take care to 
drink themselves to a pitch, that is, beyond the 
possibility of attending to any motions of reason 
or humanity ; then make a general sally, and at- 
tack all that are so unfortunate as to walk the 
streets through which they patrole. Some are 
knocked down, others stabbed, others cut and 
carbonaded. To put the watch to a total rout, 
and mortify some of those inoffensive militia, is 
reckoned a coufi-d^Sclat, The particular talents 
by which these misanthropes are distinguished 
from one another, consist in the various kinds of 
barbarities which they execute upon their prison- 
ers. Some are celebrated for a happy dexterity in 
tipping the lion upon them ; which is performed 
by squeezing the nose flat to the face, and boring 
out the eyes with their fingers. Others are cal- 
led the dancing-masters, and teach their scholars 
to cut capers ; by running swords through their 
legs ; a new invention, whether originally French I 
cannot tell. A third sort are the tumblers, whose 
office is to set women on their heads, and commit 
certain indecencies, or rather barbarities, on the 
limbs which they expose. But these I forbear to 
mention, because they cannot but be very shock- 
ing to the reader as well as the Spectator. In this 
manner they carry on a war against mankind ; and 
by the standing maxims of their policy, are to 
enter into no alliances but one, and that is offen- 
sive and defensive with all bawdy-houses in gen- 
eral, of which they have declared themselves pro- 
tectors and guarantees. 
[ I must own, sir, the?e are only broken inco- 
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herent memoirs of this wonderful society; bm 
they are the best I have been yet able to procure : 
for, being but of late established, it is not ripe 
for a just history ; and, to be serious, the chief 
design of this trouble is to hinder it from ever 
being so. You have been pleased, out of a con- 
cern for the good of your countrymen, to act, 
under the character of Spectator, not only the 
part of a looker-on, but an overseer of their ac- 
tions ; and whenever such enormities as this in* 
fest the town, we immediately fly to you for re- 
dress. I have reason to believe, that some 
thoughtless youngsters, out of a false notion of 
bravery, and an immoderate fondness to be dis- 
Unguished for fellows of fire, are insensibly hur- 
ried into this senseless, scandalous project. Such 
Mrill probably stand corrected by your reproofs, 
especially if you inform them, that it is not cou- 
rage for half a score fellows, mad with wine and 
lust, to set upon two or three soberer than them- 
selves ; and that the manners of Indian savages 
are not becoming accomplishments to an EngUsh 
fine gentleman. Such of them as have been bul- 
lies and scowerers of a long standing, and are 
grown veterans in this kind of service, are, I fear 
too hardened to receive any impressions from 
your admonitions. But I beg you would recom- 
mend to their perusal your ninth Speculation. 
They may there be taught to take warning from 
the club of Duellists ; and be put in mind, that the 
common fete of those men of honour was, to be 
hanged. 

I am, SIR, 
Bfir^ the 10th, Your most humble servant, 
^'^^^'^^' Philanthbopos.- 

The following letter is of a quite contrary ifa- 
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ture ; *but I add it here, that the reader may ob- 
serve, at the same view, how amiable ignorance 
may be, when it is shown in its simplicities ; and 
how detestable in barbarities. It is written by an 
honest countryman to his mistress, and came to 
the hands of a lady of good sense, wrapped about 
a thread-paper, who has long kept it by her as an 
image of artless love. 

To her I very much reafiectf Mra* Mdrgaret 
Clark. 

* Lovely, and oh that I could write loving 
Mrs. Margaret Clai'k, I pray you let affection ex- 
cuse presumption. Having been so happy as to 
enjoy the sight of your sweet countenance juid 
comely body, sometimes when I had "occasion to 
buy treacle or liquorish powder at the apotheca- 
ry's shop, I am so enamoured with you, that I can 
no more k^ep close my flaming desires to become 
your servant.* And I am the more bold now to 
write to your sweet self, because I am now my 
own man, and may match where I please ; for my 
father is taken away, and now I am come to my 
living, which is ten yard land, and a house ; and 

» • This letter was really conveyed, in the manner here men- 
Hpned, to a Mrs. Cole, the wife of a churlish attorney in or 
near Northampton, who would not suffer her to correspond 
with any body. It was written by a substantial freeholder in 
Northamptonshire, whose name was Gabriel Bollock, and 

S'ven to Steele by his friend the ingenious antiquary Mr. 
rowne Willis. Mrs. CantrcU, niece to Mrs. Cole, fortunately 
remembered what was torn oft' froip the letter by a child at 
play, so that it is given here entire on good authority. P. 

* good matches amongst my neighbours. My mother, 

peace be with h.er soul ! the good old gentl^oman, has left 
me good store of household Huen of her own spinning, a chest 
fuU* If you and 1 lay our means together, it shall go hard but 
I will pave the way to do well. Yoiir loving servant till death. 
Mister Gabriel BuUock, now my father is dead.' 

• 
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there is never a jard land* in our field, but it is a» 
well worth ten pounds a year as a thief is worth 
a halter, and all my brothers and sisters are pro- 
vided for : besides, I have good household-stuff, 
though J say it, both brass and' pewter, linens and 
wooilens ; and though my house be thatched, yet^ 
if you and I match, it shall go hard but I will have, 
one half of it slated. If you think well of this 
motion, I will wait upon you as soon as my new 
plothes are made, and hay-harvest is in. I could,, 
though I say it, have good ......' The rest is torn 

off; and posterity must be contented to know^ 
that Mrs. Margaret Clark was very pretty ; but 
are left in the dark as to the name of her lover. 
T. 
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— ^ Quid frustra simulacra fu^acta capias ? 
Quodpetis, est nusquam : quod amas avertere, per de$. 
Jsta repercussa, quam cemis, imaginis umbra est, 
*Stl haoet ista svi : teetim venitque^ manetque ; 
Tecum discedit ;. si tu discedere possis. 

Ovid. Metam. iii. 432. 

fFrom the fable of Narcissus.] 
What could, fond youth, this helpless passion more * 
What kindled in thee this unpitied love ? 
'lliy own warm blush within the water glows ; 
With thee the colour'd shadow comes an<l goes ; 
Its empty being on thyself relies ; 
Step thou aside, and tlie frail charmer dies. 

Addison, 

Will Honeycomb diverted us last night with aji 
account of a young fellow's first discovering his 

• A yard land [yirg-ata terra"] in spme counties contains 20 
acres, in some i24, and in others 30 acres of land.^Xei' 
Terms de la Ley. Ed^ 1667. • 
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passion to his mistress. The young lady was one, 
it seems, who had longbefi[>re conceived a favour- 
able opinion of him^and was still in hopes that he 
would some time or other make his advances. 
As he was one day talking with her in company 
of her two sisters, the conversation happening to 
turn upon love, each of the young ladies was, by 
way of raillery, recommending a wife to him ; 
when, to the no small surprhe of her who lan- 
guished for him in secret, he told them, with a 
more than ordinary seriousness, that his heart bad 
been long engaged to one whose name he thought 
himself obliged in honour to conceal ; but that 
he could show her picture in the lid of his snuff- 
box. The young lady, who found herself most 
sensibly touched by this confession, took the first 
opportunity that offered of snatching his box out 
of his hand. He seemed desirous of recovering 
it ; but finding her resolved to look into the lid 
begged her, that if she should happen to know 
the person, she would not reveal her name. 
Upon canying it to the window, she was very 
agreeably surprised to find there was nothing 
within the lid but a little looking glass ; on which, 
after she had viewed her own face with more 
pleasure than she had ever done before, she re- 
turned the box with a smile, telling him she could 
not but^dmire his choice. 

Will, fancying that this story took, imme- 
diately fell into a dissertation on the usefulness 
of looking-glasses; and,applyuig himself tome, 
asked if there were any looking-glasses in the 
times of the Greeks and Romans; for that he 
had often observed, in the translations of poems 
out of tliose languages, that people generally 
t|ilked of seeing themselves in wells, fountains, 
hkes, and rivers. Nay, says he, I remember Mr. 
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Drydeni in his Orid, tells us of a swinging (tU 
lowy called Polypheme, that made use of the sea 
for his looking-glass, and could never dress him- 
self u> advantage but in a calm. 

My friend WUl, to show us the whole compass 
of his learning upon this subject, further inform- 
ed us, that there were still several nations in the 
world so very barbaroHs as not to have any look- 
iiig-gl^s^ among them ; and that he had lately 
read a voyage to the South Sea, in which it is 
said that the ladies of Chili always dressed their 
heads over a bason of water. 

I am the more particular in my account of 
Wiirs last night's lecture on these natural mir- 
rors, as it seems to bear some relation to the fol- 
lowing letter, which I received the day before. 

^si&, 

* I HAVE read your last Saturday's obser- 
vatiojns on the fourth book of Milton with great 
8atisfaction« and am particularly pleased with the 
hidden moral which you have tsiken notice of in 
several parts of the poem. The design of this 
letter is to desire your thoughts, whether there 
may not also be some moral couched under that 
place in the same book, where the poet lets us 
know, that the first woman immediately after her 
creation ran to a looking-glass, and became so 
enamoured of her own face, that she had never 
removed to view any of the other works of na- 
ture, had she not been led off to a man ? If you 
thini fit to set down the whole passage from Mil- 
ton, your readers will bo able to judge for them- 
selves, and the quotation will not a little contri- 
bute to the filling up of your pn^r. 

Your humjble servant, 
R.T/ 

VOL. yx . I 
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. The lait consideration urged by my querist is 
so strcyig, that I cannot forbear closing with it. 
The passage he alludes to is part of Eve's speech 
to Adam, and one of the most beautiful passages 
in the whole poem : 

* That day I oft remember, when from sleep 

I first awak'd, and found myself reposM 

Under a shade of iiow'rsj much wondVing where 

And what I was, whence hither brought, and how. 

Not distant far from thence a murmuring sound 

Of waters issu'd from a cave, and spread 

Into a liquid plain, and stood unraov'd 

Pure as th' expanse of hfeav'n : 1 thither went 

Withunexperienc'd thought, and laid me down. 

On the green bank, to look into the clear 

Smooth lake, that to me seem'd another sky. 

As I bent down to look, just opposite 

A shape witliin the watery gleam appearM> 

Betiding to look on me ; I started back. 

It started back ; but pleas'd I soon retum'd^ 

Pleas'd it returned as soon with answering looks 

Of sympathy and love : there I had fix'd 

Mine eyes till now, and pin'd with vain desire, 

Had not a voice thus %am'd me : " What thou seest. 

What there thou seest, fair creature, is thyself; 

With thee it came and goes : but follow me. 

And I will bring thee wnere no shadow stays 

Thy coming and thy soft embraces ; he 

Wl)ose image thou art, him thou shalt enjoy 

Inseparably thine ; to him shalt bear 

Multitudes like thyself, and thence be called 

Mother of human race.** What could I do. 

But follow straight, invisibly thus led ? 

Till I espy^d tliee, fair indeed and tall. 

Under a plantain ; yet, methought, less fair. 

Less winning soft, less amiably mild. 

Than that smooth watery image: back I tum'di 

Thou following crv'dst aloud, * iieturn, fair Eve ! 

Whom fly'st thou! Whom thou fly'st, of him thou art. 

His flesh, his bone ; to give tliee being, I lent 

Out of my side to thee, nearest my heart. 

Substantial Hfe, to have thee by my side. 

Henceforth an individual solace dear : 

Part of my soul, I seek thee, and thee claim 

Mj other half ''—With that thy gentle hand 

Seta'd mltte ; I yielded, anc} from Uiat time see 
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How besQtf is excellM by manly gn.ee 
And -wisdom, which alone is truly fair.* 
So spake our general mother. 

X. 
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Inclusam Danai'n turns ahenea, 
Robuataque foreti et vigilum canum 
Triates exuHte munierant aatis 
^octumis ab adulieris .* 

Si 71071—— 

Hon. Lib.iii. Od. ZTi. I. 

Of watchful dogs, an odious ward 
Bight well one hapless virgin guard. 
When in a tower of brass immur'd. 
By mighty bars of steel secur'd. 
Although by mortal rake-helb lewd 
With aU their midnight arts porsu'd. 

Had not ^ 

Francis> toI. ii. p. 77. 

ASAI^TED. 

Be to her faults a little blind. 
Be to her virtues very kind. 
And clap your padlock on her mind. 

pADLoex. 

< MR. SPECTATOR, 

* Your correspondent's letter relating to 
fortune-hunters, and your subsequent discourse 
upon it, have given me encouragement to send 
you a state of my case, by which you will see, 
that the matter complained of is a common giiev^- 
ance both to city and country. 

* I am a country gentleman of between five 
an4 six thousand a year. It is my misfortune to 
have a very fine park and an only daughter; 
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upon which account I have been soplamed with 
deer-stealers and fops, that for Uiese four years 
past I have scarce enjoyed a rooment's rest. I 
look upon mjrself to l)e in a state of war ; and am 
forced to keep as constant watch in my seat, as a 
governor would do that commanded a town on 
tike frontier of an enemy^s countrv. I have in- 
deed pretty well secured my park, having for 
this purpose provided myself of four keepers, 
who are left-handed, and handle a quarter-staff 
beyond any other fellows in the country. And for 
the guard of my house,beside8 aband of pensioner 
matrons and an old maiden relation whom I keep 
on constant duty, I have blunderbusses always 
charged, and fox-gins planted in private places 
about my garden, of which I have given frequent 
notice in the neighbourhood; yet so it isy that in 
spite of all my care, I shall every now and then 
have a saucy rascal ride by, reconnoitring (as I 
think you call it) under my windows, as sprucely 
dressed as if he were going to a ball. I am aware 
of this way of attacking a mistress on horseback, 
having heard that it is a conmion practice in 
Spain ; and have therefore taken care to remove 
my daughter from the road-side of the hOuse> 
and to lodge her next the garden. But to cut 
short my story. What can a man do after all ? 
I durst not stand for member of parliament last 
election, for fear of some ill consequence from 
my being off my post. What I would therefore 
desire ot you is, to promote a project I have 
set on foot, and upon which I have written to 
some of my friends : and that is, that care may be 
taken to secure our daughters by law, as well as 
our deer; and that some honest gentleman, of a ' 
public spirit, would move for leave to bring in a 
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bin for the better preserving of the female 
game. 

I am, SIR, 
Your humble servant.' 

♦ Milc-End-Green, March 6, 1711-12. ' 
* MR. SPECTATOR, 

* Here is a young man walks by our door 
every day about the dusk of the evening. He 
looks up at my window as if to see me; and if I 
steal towards it to peep at him, he turns another 
way, and looks frightened at finding what he was 
looking for. The air is very cold ; and pray let 
him know, that if he knocks at the door, he will 
be carried to the parlour fire, and I will come down 
soon after, and give him an opportunity to break 
his mind. 

I am, SIR, 
Your most humble servant, 

* Mary Comfit. 

' If I observe he cannot speak, I'll give him 
time to recover himself, and ask him how he 
does.' 

* DEAR SIR, 

* I BEG you to print this without delay, 
and by the first opportunity give us the natural 
causes of longing in women ; or put me out of 
fear that my wife will one time or other be de- 
liverod of something as monstrous as any thing 
that has yet appeared to the world; for they say 
the child is to bear a resemblance of what was 
desired by the mother. I have been married up- 
wards of six years, have had four children, and 
my wife is now big with the fifth. The ci^}>enses 
nkp has put me to, Jn procuring .what she has 
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longed for during her pregnancy with them, 
would not only have handsomely defrajred the 
charges of the month, but of their education too; 
her »ncy being so exorbitant for the first year or 
(WO) as not to confine itself to the usual objects 
of eatables and drinkables, but running out afiter 
equipages and furniture, and the like extrava- 
gances» To trouble you only with a few of them ; 
lirhen she was with child of Tom, my eldest son^ 
she came home one day just fainting, and told me 
•he had been visiting a relation, whose husband 
had made her a present of a chariot and a stately 
pair of horses ; and that she was poutive she 
could not breathe a week longer, unless she took 
the air in the fellow to it of her own within thai 
time. This, rather than lose an heir, I readily 
complied with. Then the furniture of her best 
room must be instantly changed, or she should 
mark the child with some of Uie ftightfol figures 
in the old-&8hioned tapestry. Well, the uphol- 
sterer was called, and her longing saved that bout. 
When she went with Molly she had fixed her 
tnind upon anew set of plate, and as much china 
as would have furnished an Indian sh^: these 
also I cheerfully gi*anted, for fear of being father 
to an Indian pagod. Hitherto I found her de- 
mands rose upon every concession ; and had she 
gone on, I had been ruined : but by good fortune, 
with her third, which was Peggy, the height of 
her imagination came down to the comer of a 
Tenison pasty, and brought, her once even upon 
her knees to gnaw off the ears of a pig from the 
spit. The gratifications of her palate were easily 
preferred to those of her vanity: and sometimes 
a partridge, or a quail, or a wheat-ear, or the pes^ 
tie of a lark, were cheerfully purchased; navyl 
could be contented though I were to feed hot 
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with ^reen peas in Aprils or cherries in May. 
But with the babe she now goes^ she is turned 
^irl again, and fallen to eating c^ chalk, pretend- 
ing 'twill make the child's skin white ; and no- 
thug will serve her but I mutt bear her company, 
to prevent its having a shade of my brown. In 
this, however, I have ventured to deny her. No 
loi^r ago than yesterday, as we were coming to 
town, she saw a parcel of crows so heartily at 
break&st upon a ^Hece of horse-flesh, that she 
had an invincible desire to partake with them, 
and (to my infinite surprise) begged the coach- 
man to cut her off a slice, as if it were for him- 
self, which the fellow did ; and as soon as she 
came home, she fell to it with such an appetite, 
that she seemed rather to devour than eat it. 
What her next sally will be I cannot guess : but, 
m the mean time, my request to you is, tl^at if 
there be any way to come at these wUd i^c- 
countable rovings of imagination by reason and 
argument, you'd speedily afford us your assis- 
tance. This exceeds the grievance of pin- 
mcmey; and I think in every settlement there 
ought to be a clause inserted, that the Neither 
should be answerable for the longings of his 
daughter. But I shall impatiently expect your 
thoughtis in this matter ; and am, 

SIR, 

Your most obliged and 

most faithful humble servant, 
T. B. 

^Let me know whether you think the next 
child will love horses as much as Molly does 
^hina-ware,* T. 
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No. 327. SATURDAY, MARCH 15, 1711-12. 



— Major rerutn ndhi natoitur or do. 

ViRG. -Sa.vil 43, 

A larger see&e of i^ctioQ is di^Iay'd. Dry de n. 

We were told in the foregoing book, bow the 
evil spirit practised upon Eve as she lay asleep, 
in order to inspire her with thoughts of vanity, 
pride, and ambition. The author, who shows a 
wonderful art throughout his whole poem, in pre- 
paring the reader for the several occurrences 
that arise in it, founds, upon the above mentioned 
circumstance, the first part of the fifth book. 
Adam, upon his awaking, finds Eve still asleep, 
with an unusual discomposure in her looks. The 
posture in which he regards her is described with 
a tenderness not to be expressed, as the whisper 
with which he awakens her is the softest that ever 
was conveyed to a lover's ear. 

His wonder was, to find Qnwaken'd Eve 

With tresses discoropos'd, and glowing cheek. 

As through un(|aiet rest; he on his side 

Leaning half-raised) with looks of cordial lore 

Hung over her enamour'd, and beheld 

Beau^, which whether waking or asleep^, ^ 

Shot forth peculiar graces: then, with voice 

Mild as when Zephyrus on Flora breathes. 

Her hand soft touchine, whisperM thus : ' Awake, 

My fairest, my espous d, my latestfound, 

Heav'n's last-best ^ft, mj ever new delight I 

Awake: the morning slunes, and the fresh field 

Calls us: we lose the prime, to mark how spring 

Our tender plants, hpw blows the citron grove. 

What drops the myrrh, and what the balmy reed» 

How nature paints ner colours, how the bee 

Sits on the bloom, extracting liquid sweet.' 

Such whispering wak'd her, but with starUed eje 

On Adami whom embracing, thui she spake : 
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* O sote, ia whom mj thoBg^tt find all repote^ 
My fjUrryp mj perfection! B;lftd I aee 
Thy iaeey and morn returard .* 

I cannot but take notice, that Milton, in the 
conferences between Adam and Eve, had his eye 
very frequently upon the book of Canticles, in 
which, there is a noble spirit of eastern poetry, 
and very often not unlike what we meet with m 
Homer, who is generally placed near the age of 
Solomon. I think there is no question but the 
poet in the preceding speech remembered those 
two passages which are spoken on the like occa- 
sion, and filled with the same pleasing images of 
nature. 

< My beloved spake, and said unto me, Rise up, 
my love, my fair one, and come away ! for, lo ! 
the winter is past, the rain is over and gone, the 
flowers appear on the earth, the time of the sing- 
ing of birds is come, and the voice of the turtle 
is heard in our land. The fig-tree putteth forth 
her green figs, and the vines with the tender 
grapes give a good smell. Arise, my love, my 
fadr one, and come away ! 

^ Come, my beloved ! let us go forth into the 
field, let us get up early to the vineyards, let us 
see if the vine flourish, whether die tender grapes 
appear, cmd the pomegranates bud forth.' 

His preferring the garden of Eden to that 



« I Where the sapient king 

Held datlianee withhii fair Egyptian spoosey' 

shows that the poet had this delightful scene in 
his mind. 

Eve's dream is full of those high conceits en- 
gendering pride, which, we are told, the devil en- 
oeavoured to instil into her. Of this kind is that 
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part of it where she fancies herself awakened by 
Adam in the following beautiful lines : 

* Why sleep'st thou, Eve ? Now is the pleasant time. 
The cool, me silent, save where silence yields 
To the night-warhling bird, that now awake 
Tunes sweetest his love-labour'd song; now reigns 
FuU-orb'd the moon, and with more pleasing light 
Shadowy sets off the face of tilings. In vain. 
If none regard. Heav'n wakes with all his eyes. 
Whom to behold but thee, nature's deure, 
In whose sight all things joy, with ravishment. 
Attracted by thy beauty still to gaze !' 

An injudicious poet would have made Adam 
talk through the whole work in such sentiments 
as these : but flattery and falsehood are not the 
courtship of Milton's Adam, and could not be 
heard by Eve in her state of innocence, excepting 
only in a dream produced on purpose to taint her 
imagination. Other vain sentiments of the same 
kind, in this relation of her dream, will be obvious 
to every reader. Though the catastrophe of the 
poem is finely presaged on this occasion, the par- 
ticulars of it are so artfully shadowed, that they 
do not anticipate the story which follows in the 
ninth book. I shall only add, that though the vi- 
sion itself is founded upon truth, the circumstan- 
ces of it are full of that wildnessand inconsisten- 
cy which are natural to a dream. Adam, confor- 
mable to his superior chai^acter for wisdom, in- 
structs and comforts Eve upon this occasion : 

So cheer'd he his fair spouse, and she was cheer'd. 
But silently a gentle tear let fall 
From either eye, and wip*d them with her hair ; 
Two other precious drc^s, that ready stood 
Each in their crystal sluice, he, ere they fell, 
Kiss'd, as the graciQus signs of sweet remoi*se 
And pious awe, that fear d to have offended,' 

The morning hymn is written in imitation of 
one of those psalms where, in the overflowings of 
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gratitude and praise, the psalmist calls n<:>t only 
upon the angels, but upon the most conspicuous 
parts of the inanimate creation, to join with him 
in extolling their common Maker. Invocations 
of this nature fill the mind with glorious ideas of 
God's works, and awaken that divine enthusiasm 
which is so natural to devotion. But if this call- 
ing upon the dead parts of nature is at all times a 
proper kjnd of worship, it was in a particulai* man- 
ner suitable to our first parents, who had the cre- 
ation fresh upon their minds, and had not seen 
the various dispensations of Providence, nor con- 
sequently could be acquainted with those many 
topics of praise which might afford matter to the 
devotions of their posterity. I need not remark 
the beautiful spirit of poetiy which runs through 
this whole hymn, nor the holiness of that resolu- 
tion with which it concludes. 

Having already mentioned those speeches 
which are assigned to the persons in this poem, I 
proceed to the description which the poet gives 
of Raphael. His departure from before the tlirone, 
and his flight through the choirs of angels, is fine- 
ly imagined. As Milton every where fills his 
poem with circumstances that are marvellous and 
astonishing, he describes the gate of heaven as 
framed after such a manner, that it opened of it- 
self upon the approach of the angel who was to 
pass through it. 

* Till at the gate 

Of heav*n arriv'd, the gate self-openM wide. 
On golden lunges turning, as, by work 
Diyine, the soTereign Architect had fram'd. 

The poet here seems to have regarded two or 
three passages in the 18th Iliad, as that in partic- 
ular where, speaking of Vulcan, Homer says, 
that he had n^ade twenty tripods running on gol- 
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den wheels ; which, upon occasiony might go of 
themselves to the assembly of the gods, andt 
when there was no more use for them, return 
s^^ain after the same manner. Scaliger has ralli- 
ed Homer very severely upon this point, as M. 
Dacier, has endeavoured to defend it. I will not 
pretend to determine, whether, in this particular 
of Homef , the marvellous does not lose sight of 
the probable. As the miraculous workmanship 
of Milton's gates is not so extraordinary as this of 
the tripods, so I am persuaded he would not have 
mentioned it, had he not been supported in it by 
a passage in the Scripture, which speaks of 
wheels in heaven that had life in them, and moved 
of themselves, or stood still, in conformity with 
the cherubims, whom they accompanied. 

There is no question but Milton had this cir- 
cumstance in his thoughts; because in the follow- 
ing book he describes the chariot of the Messiah 
with living wheels, according to the plan in Eze- 
kiel's vision : 

< .— — Foorth rushed with whiriwind Bound 
Theehariotofpttenua* Detty, 
FUdimg thick llamei^ wheel within wheel undrawn, 
Itielf instinct with spirit*—.' 

I question not but Bossu, and the two Daciers, 
who are for vindicating eveiy thing that is cen- 
sured in Homer, by something parallel in holy 
writ, would have been very well pleased had they 
thought of confronting Vulcan's tripods with £ze- 
kiel's wheels. 

* This ei^thet, to isjr the least, is SHperflnoiit, heing essen- 
tially inohided in the very idea of Oei^. If osed in contra- 
distinction from filial, it is idolatrous^ and repognant to the 
doctrine established in the orinnal records of Christianity. 
This is not noted here as a ennoos crittcisip, bat as a Tcry . 
serious truth. 
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Raphael's descent to the earth, vrith the figure 
of his person, is represented in very lively colours. 
Several of the French, Italian and English poets, 
have given a loose to their imaginations in the de« 
scription of angels : but I do not remember to 
have met with any so finely drawn, and so confor- 
mable to the notions which are given of them in 
Scripture, as this in Milton. After having set 
him forth in all his heavenly plumage, and repre- 
sented him as alighted upon the earth, the poet 
concludes his description with a circumstance 
which is altogether new, and imagined with the 
greatest strength of fancy : 

-Like Maia's son he stood, 
shook his 
The oireuit 'wU 



And shook his plumes, that hearenly fragrance fiUM 
'■ »iae— -.' 



Raphael's reception of the guardian angels, his 
passing through the wilderness of sweets, his dis- 
tant appearance to Adaro^ have all the graces that 
poetry is capable of bestowing. The author af- 
terwards gives us a particular desciiption of Eve 
in her domestic employments : 

So saying, -with dispatchful looks in haste 
She turns, on hospitable thoughts intent, 
What ehoiee to choose for delicacy best. 
What order, so contriv'd, as not to mix 
Tastes, not veil join'd, inelegant, but bring 
Taste after taste, upheld with kindliest change ; 
Bestirs her then,* &c. 

Though in this, and other parts of the same 
book, the subject is only the housewifery of our 
first parent, it is set off with so many pleasing 
images and strong expressions, as make it none 
of the least agreeable parts in this divine work. 

The natural majesty of Adam, and, at the same 
time, his submissive behaviour to the superior 
being who had vouchsafed to be his guest ; the 
solemn ' hail* which the angel bestows upon the 
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mother of mankind, with the figure of Eve min- 
istering at the table; are circumstances which 
deserve to be admired. 

Raphael's behaviour is every way suitable to 
the dignity of his nature, and to that character of 
a sociable spirit with which the author has so ju- 
diciously introduced him. He had received in- 
structions to converse with Adam, as one friend 
converses with another, and to warn him of the 
enemy, who was contri\dng his destruction ; ac- 
cordingly, he is represented as sitting down at 
table with Adam, and eating of the fruits of Para- 
dise. The occasion naturally leads him to his 
discourse on the food of angels. After having 
thus entered into conversation with man upon 
more indifferent subjects, lie warns him of his 
obedience, and make a natural transition to the 
history of that angel who was employed in the 
circumvention of our first parents. 

Had I followed Monsieur Bossu's method Uk 
my first paper on Milton, I should have dated the 
action of Paradise Lost from the beginning oC 
Raphael's speech in this book, as he supposes the 
action of the £neid to begin in the second book 
of that poem. I could allege many reasons for 
my drawing the action of the -fineid rather from 
Its immediate beginning in the first book, than 
from its remote beginning in the second; and 
show why I have considered the sacking of Troy 
as an episode, according to the common accepta- 
tion of that word. But as this would be ^ dry 
unentertaining piece of criticism^ and perhaps 
unnecessary to those who have read my first pa- 
per, I shall not eiilarge upon it. Whichsoever 
of the notions be true, the unity of Milton's ac- 
tion is preserved according to either* of them ; 
whether we consider thefaU of mmdin its imme- 
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diajfce beginning;^ as proceeding from the reso* 
solutions taken in the infcraal council, or in its 
inore remote beginning, as proceeding from the 
first revolt of the angels in heaven. The occa- 
sion which Milton assigns for this revolt, as it is 
founded on hints in holy writ, and on the opinion 
of some great writers, so it was the most proper 
that the poet could have made use of. 

The revolt in heaven is described with great 
force of imagination, and a fine variety of circum- 
stances. The learned reader cannot but be pleas- 
ed with the poet's imitatation of Homer in the last 
of the following lines : 

* At length into the Knitior the north 
They came, and Satan took his royal seat 
Hi^ on a hiD, far blazing as a monnt 
Kais'd on a mount, with pyramids and toVrs 
Prom diamond quarries hewn, and rocks of gold, 
The palace of great Lucifer, (so call 
That structure in the dialect of men 
Interpreted)—.' 

Homer mentions persons and things, which, 
lie tells us, in the language of the gods are called 
by different names from those they go by in the 
language of men. Milton has imitated him with 
his usual judgment in this particular place, where- 
in he has like\nse the authority of scripture to 
justify him. The part of Abdiel, who was the 
only spirit that in this infinite host of angels pre- 
served his allegiance to his Maker, exhibits to us 
a noble moral of religious singularity. The 
zeal of the seraphim breaks forth in a becoming 
warmth of sentiments and expressions, as the 
character which is given us of him denotes that 
generous scorn and intrepidity which attends he- 
roic virtue. The author doubtless designed it as 
a pattern to those who live among mankind in 
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their present state of degeneracy and corrup- 
tion: 

' So spake the seraph Abdid, faithful found 

Among the faithless, £suthful only he ; 

Among innumerable false, unmov'dy 

Unshaken, unseduc'd, unterrify'd ; 

His loyalitj he kept, his love, his zeal ; 

Nor number nor example with him wrought 

To sweriK from truth, or change his constant mind. 

Though single. From amidst mem forth he pass'd. 

Long way thro' hostile scorn, which he sustained 

Superior, nor of violence fear'd aught ; 

And, with retorted scorn, his back he turn'd 

On those proud tow'rs to swift destruction doom'4 
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MiUim me a labore recUnat otium, 

HoR. Epod. zviL S^ 

Day chases night, and night the day, 
But no relief tome convey. 

DUNCOMftE. 
* MR. SPECTATOR, 

* As I believe that this is the first com- 
plaint that ever was made to you of this nature, 
so you are the first person I ever could prevail 
upon myself to lay it before. When I tell you I 
have a healthy, vigorous constitution, a plentiful 
estate, no inordinate desires, and am married to 
a virtuous lovely woman, who neither wants wit 
nor good-nature, and by whom I have a numerous 
offspring to perpetuate my family, you will na- 
turalljr conclude me a happy man. But, notwith- 
standmg these promising appearances, I am so 
far from it, that the prospect of being ruined and 
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undone by a sort of extravagance^ which of late 
years is in a less degree crept into every fashion- 
able fiunily, deprives me of all the comforts of 
jny life, and renders me the most anxious, miser- 
able man on earth. My wife, who was the only 
child and darling care of an indulgent mother, 
employed her early years in learning all those ao- 
coroplishments we generally understand by good 
breeding and polite education. She sings, 
dances, plays on the lute and harpsichord, paints 
prettily, is a perfect mistress of the French tongue, 
and has made a considerable progress in Italian. 
She is besides excellently skilled in all domestic 
sciences, as preserving, pickling, pastry, making 
wines of fruits of our own growth, embroidering, 
and needle works of every kind. Hitherto, you 
will be apt to think there is very little cause of 
complaint; but suspend your opinion till I have 
further explained myself, and then^ I make no 
question, you will come over to mine'. You are 
not to imagine I find fault that she either possesses 
or takes delight in the exercise of those qualifi- 
cations I just now mentioned ; 'tis the immoderate 
fondness she has to them that I lament, and that 
what is only designed for the innocent amusement 
and recreaUon of life is become the whole busi- 
ness and study of hers. The six months we are 
in town (for the year is equally divided between 
tlK^t and the country), from almost break of day 
till noon, the whole morning is laid out in prac- 
tising with her several masters; and to make 
up the losses occasioned by her absence in sum- 
mer, every day in the week their attendance is 
required ; and, as they are all people eminent 
in their professions, their skill and tmie must be 
recompensed accordingly. So how far these 
articles extend, I leave you to judge. Limning, 
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one would think, is no expensive diversion ; but,' 
as she manages the matter, 'tis a very considera- 
ble addition to her disbursements ; which you will 
easily believe, when you know she paints fans for 
all her female acquaintance, and draws all her 
relations' pictures in miniature : the first must 
be mounted by nobody but Colmar, and the other 
set by nobody but Charles Mather.* What fol- 
lows is still much worse than the former ; for, as 
I told you she is a great artist at her needle, 'tis 
incredible what sums she expends in embroidery; 
for, besides what is appropriated to her personal 
use, as mantuas, petticoats, stomachers, handkei*- 
chiefs, purses, pin-cushions, and working aprons, 
she keeps four French protestants continually- 
employed in making divers pieces of superfluous 
furniture, as quilts, toilets, hangings for closets, 
beds, window-curtains, easy chairs, and tabourets: 
nor have I any hopes of ever reclaiming her from 
this extravagance, while she obstinately persists 
in thinking it a notable piece of good hoiise- 
wifery, because they are made at home, and she 
has had some share in the performance. There 
would be no end of relating to you the particulars 
of the annual charge, in furnishing her store-room 
with a profusion of pickles and preserves ; for 
she is not contented with having every thing, un- 
less it be done every way, in which she consults 
an hereditary book of receipts : for her female 
ancestors have been always famed for good house- 
wifery, one of whom is made immortal, by giving 
her name to an eye-water, and two sorts of pud- 
dings. I cannot undertake to recite all her me- 
dicinal preparations, as salves, sere<loths, pow- 
ders, confects, cordials, ratafia, persico, orange- 

• At th6 date of th& paper, a noted toyman in Rcet-strc^t 
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flower, and cherry-brandy, together with in- 
Dumerable sorts of simple waters. But there is 
nothing I lay so much to my heart as that detesta- 
ble catalogue of counterfeit wines, which derive 
their names from the fruits, herbs, or trees, of 
whose juices they are chiefly compounded. They 
are loathsome to the taste, and pernicious to the 
health ; and as they seldom survive the year, and 
then are thrown away, under a false pretence of 
frugality, I may aflirm they stand roe in more 
than if I entertained all our visitors with the best 
burgundy and champaign. Coflee, chocolate, and 
green imperial, peco, and bohea teas, seem to be 
tirfies; but when the proper appurtenances of 
the tea-table are added, they swell the account 
higher than one would imagine. I cannot con- 
clude without doing her justice in one article ; 
where her frugality is so remarkable, 1 must not 
deny her the merit of it, and that is in relation to 
her children, who are all confined, both boys and 
girls, to one large room in the remotest part of 
the house, with bolts on the doors and bars to the 
windows, under the care and tuition of an old 
woman, who had been dry nurse to her grand- 
mother. This is their residence all the year 
round ; and, as they are never allowed to appear, 
she prudently thinks it needless to be at any ex- 
pense in apparel or learning. Her eldest daugh- 
ter to this day would have neither read nor wrote, 
if it had not been for the butler, who, being the 
son of a country attorney, has taiight hqr such a 
hand as is generally used for ingrossing bills in 
Chancery. By this time I have sufficiently tired 
your patience with my domestic grievances ; 
which I hope you will agree could not well be 
contained in a narrower compass, when you con- 
sider what a paradox I undertook to maintaMi in 
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the beginning of my epistle, and which mani- 
festly appears to be but too melancholy a truth. 
And now I heartily wish the relation I have given 
of my misfortunes may be of use and benefit to 
the public. By the example I have set before 
them, the truly virtuous wives, may learn to avoid 
these errors which have so unhappily, misled 
mine, and which are visibly these three : First, 
in mistaking the proper objects of her esteem, 
and fixing her affections upon such things as are 
only the trappings and decorations of her sex. 
Secondly, in not distinguishing what becomes the 
different stages of life. And, lastly, the abuse 
and corruption of some excellent qualities, which, 
if circumscribed within just bounds, would have 
been the blessing and prosperity of her family ; 
but by a vicious extreme, are like to be the bane 
and destruction of it/ T. 
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DeUctata ilia urbanitate tarn tttUta. 

PSTSON. Aft». 

Delighted with unaffected plainness. 

That useful part of learning which consists in 
emendations, knowledge of differ^ntreadings, and 
the like^ is what in all ages persons extremely 
wise and learned have had in great veneration. 
For this reaaon I eannot but rejoice at the follow- 

• As many of oxa readers may lie pleased to see, inpurh 
fuUwaUbtUf the original papAr in room of which the prceed- 
iag number was very early sabstituted, and as this curiosltr 
l!|»yn<}vbeQioftii8irely gratified^ it i§ here faithfoUj re- 
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ing epistle, vhich lets us into the true author of 
the letter to Mrs. Margaret Clark, part of which 
I did myself the honour to publish in a former 
paper. I must confess I do not naturally affect 
critical learning ; but finding myself not so much 
regarded as I am apt to flatter myself I may de- 
serve from some professed patrons of learning, I 
could not but do myself the justice to shew I am 
not a stranger to such erudition as they smile 
upon, if I were duly encouraged. However, this 
is only to let the world see what I could do ; and 
shall not give my reader any more of this kind, 
if he will forgive the ostentation I shew at 
present. 

* SIR, March IS, 1711-12, 

* Upon reading your paper of yesterday, 
I took the pains to look out a copy I had formerly 
taken, and remembered to be very like your last 
letter : comparing them, I found they were th^ 
Tery same; and have, underwritten, sent you 
that part of it which you say was torn off. I hope 
you will insert it, that posterity may know 'twas 
Gabriel Bullock that made love in that natural 
style of which you seem to be fond. But, to let 
you see I have other manuscripts in the same 
way, I have sent you inclosed three copies, faith- 
fully taken by my own hand from the originals, 
%vhich were wrote by a Yorkshire gentleman of a 
good estate to madam Mary, and an uncle of 
hers, a knight very well known by the most an- 

printed from the copy in folio, in its order, marked as at first 
Wo. 528*, only with the addition of an asterisk. |t had the 
tigoatare T. at the bottom ; hut see the desire annexed to the 
abort letter in the following note, both which made the con- 
eluding part of No. 830 in the original publicatioa of these 
•papers in folio. 
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cient gentrf in that and several other counties of 
Great Britain. I have exactly followed the form 
and spelling. I have been credibly informed that 
Mr. William Bullock, the famous comedian, is 
the descendant of this Gabriel, who begot Mr. 
William Bullock's great grandfather, on the body 
of the above-mentioned Mrs. Margaret Clark. 
As neither Speed, nor Baker, nor Selden, take 
notice of it, I will not pretend to be positive ; 
but desire that the letter may be reprinted, and 
what is here recovered may be in Italics. 
I am, SIR, 

Your daily Reader.' 

* To her I very much resfiecfy Mrs, Margaret 
Clark. 

< Lovely, and oh that I could write lovini^ 
Mrs. Margaret Clark, I pray you let affection ex- 
cuse presumption. Having been so luq;>py as to 
enjoy the sight of your sweet countenance and 
comely body sometimes when I had occasion to 
buy treacle or liquorish powder at the apotheca* 
ry*s shop, I am so enamoured with you, that I can 
no more keep close my flaming desire to become 
your servant. And I am the more bold now to 
write to, your sweet self, because I am now my 
own man, and may match where I please ; for my 
father is taken away ; and now I am come to my 
living, which is ten yardland, and a house ; and 
there is never a yardland* in our field but is as 
well worth ten pounds a year as a thief's worth a 
halter ;' and all my brothers and sisters are pro* 
vided for : besides I have good household stuff, 
though I say it, both brass and pewter, linens and 

* In some eounties 20 in some 24 and in otiiers 30 a^res qf 
land. Vir^ata Terrtt. 
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woollens ; and though my house be thatched) yet 
if you and I match, it shall go hard but I will 
haye one half of it slated. If you shall think well 
of this motion) I will wait upon you as soon as 
my new clothes are made, and hay-harvest is in. 
I could, though I say it, have good matches in our 
town ; but my mother fGod*8 fieace be vfith her) 
charged me ufion her death^bed to marry a gen^ 
tlevfomany one who Iiad been well trained up in 
the sowing and cookery, I do not think but that 
if you and I can agree to marryy and lay our 
means together^ I shall be made grand jury^man 
ere two or three years come about ^ and that will 
be a great credit to us. If I could have got a 
messenger Jbr sixfience^ I would have sent one on 
purpose^ and some trifle or other for a token of 
my love ; but I hope there is nothing lost for that 
neither, So^ hofiing you will take this letter in 
good party and answer it with what care and speed 
you cany I rest and remain^ 

Yours, if my own, 
Swcpston, Mr. Gabriel Bullock, 

Leieestenhire. now my father is dead. 

< When the coal carts come, I shall send often- 
er ; and may come in one of them myself.'* 

* JFor sir William to go to london at westmwter 
remember a parlement. 

*S1R, 

< William, i hope that you are well. 1 
write to let you know that i am in troubel about a 
lady your nease ; and i do desire ^t you will be 
2ny friend ; for when i did com to see her at your 

• See No. S«4, tnd note, where this letter li giT«n Hnpciv 
fieetly, and tupptied otherwise. 
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hall, i was mighty Abuesed. i would fain a see 
you at topecliff, and thay would not let me go to 
you ; but I desire that you will be our friends, 
for it is no dishonor neither for you nor she, for 
God did make us all. i wish that i might see you, 
for they say that you are a good man ; and many- 
doth wounder at it, but madam norton is abues- 
ed and ceated two I believe, i might a had many 
a lady, but i con have none but her with a good 
consons, for there is a God that knows our hearts, 
if you and madam norton will come to York, 
there I shill meet you if God be willing and if 
you be pleased, so be not angterie till you know 
the trutes of things. 

' I give my to me lady, and 

^Geortre Nelson ^^ ^^' ^ysenby, and to 
ueorge IN elson. ^^^dam norton, March the 

19 th, 1706.' 

' This is for madam mary norton diaforth Lady 
she went to York, 

* Madam Mary. Deare loving sweet lady, 
i hope you are well. Do not go to london, for 
they will put you in the nunnery; and heed not 
Mrs. Lucy what she saith to you, for she will ly 
and ceat you. go from to another place, and wo 
will gate wed so with speed, mind what i write 
to you, for if they gate you to london they will 
keep you there ; and so let us gate wed, and we 
will both go. so if you go to london, you rueing 
yourself, so heed not whut none of them saith tQ 
you let us gate wed, and wc shall lie to gader any 
time, i will do any thing for you to my poore. 
i hope the devil will faik- them all, for a hellish 
company there be. from their cursed trick and 
mischiefus ways good lord bless and deliver both 
you and me. 

< I think to be at York the 24 day.* 
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* This is for madam mary norton to go to London 
for a lady that belongs to dishforth, 

< Madam Mary, i hope you are well. I 
am soary that you went away from York, deare 
loving sweet lady, i writt to let you know that i 
do remain faithfull ; and if can let me know 
where i can meet you, i will wed you, and i will 
do any thing to my poor; for you are a good wo- 
man, and will be a loving Misteris. i am in trou- 
bel for you, so if you will come to york i will 
wed you. so with speed come, and i will have 
none but you. so, sweet love, heed not what to 
say to me, and with speed come ; heed not what 
none of them say to you ; your Maid makes you 
believe ought. 

So deare love think of Mr. george Nillson 
with speed ; i sent 2 or 3 letters before. 

* 1 gave misteris elcock some nots, and thay 
put me in pruson all the night for me pains, and 
non new whear i was, and i did gat cold. 

But it is for mrs. Lucy to go a good way from 

home, for in york and round about she is known ; 

to writ any more her deeds, the same will tell 

hor soul is black within, her corkis stinks of hell. 

' March 19th, 1706.** 

* In a MS. written by Dr. Birch, now before the annotator, 
it is said, that an original number of the Spectator in folio wa« 
-withdrawn at the time of its republication in volumes, on the 
remonstrance of a family who conceived themselves injured 
by it9 appearance in print. It wae, most probably, this very 
paper. 

The following short letter, with the desire annexed to it, 
are snl^oined to No. 330 in the original publication of the 
Spectator in folio : as they evidently relate to this paper, 
"wiiich was suppressed very soon after its original date, they 
are here reprinted fur ttie first time. 

* MR. SPHCTATOR, March 18, 1711-12. 

* The oit«Btatioa yon shewed yesterday [Mar«b 17] 
^OL. VI. I> 
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Ire tamen restate JSPuma qua devetdt et Anctu* 

HoR. 1 Ep. vi 27. 

With Aneus, and vith Nama, kings of Rome^ 
We must descend into the silent tomb. 

My friend Sir Roger De Coverley told me t'oth- 
er ni^ht, that he had been reading my paper upon 
Westminster-abbey, in which, says he, there are 
a great many ingenious fancies. He told me at 
the same time, that he observed I had promised 
another paper upon the tombs, and that he should 
be glad to go and see them with me, not having 
visited them since he had read history. I could 
not imagine how this came into the knight's 
head, till I recollected that he had been very bu- 
sy all last summer upon Baker's Chronicle, which 
he has quoted several times in his disputes with 
Sir Andrew Freeport since his last coming to 
town. Accordingly I promised to call upon him 
the next morning, that we might go together to 
the abbey. 

I found the knight under his butler's hands, 
who always shaves him. He was no sooner dres- 
sed, than he called for a glass of the widow Tru- 

■would have been pardonable, had yon provided better for the 
\\,' .Atrenades of your paper, and placed in the one the let- 
ter iv -. th^^ other, 

J^^esvc<j quid medUanf nugarvm et totus in ilHt, 
^1 wcrd to the wise. 

I am your most humble servant, 
T. Trash.* 

'."' yr^in^ to the emendation of the above correspondent 
' :3r 18 desired^ in the paper of the 17th. inst. to reiui B 
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bjr's water, which he told me he always drank be- 
fore he went abroad. He recommended to tufs a 
dram of it at the same time, with so much hvarti- 
ness, that I could not forbear drinking it. As 
soon as I had got it down, I found it very unpala- 
table ; upon which the knight, observing that I 
liad made several wry faces, told me that he knew 
I should not like it at first, but that it was the 
best thing in the world against the stone or gra- 
vel. 

I could have wished indeed that be hati ac- 
quainted me with the virtues of it sooner ; Uut k 
was too late to complain, and I knew what he had 
done was out of good will. Sir Roger told me 
further, that he looked upon it to be very good for 
a man whilst he staid in town, to keep off infec- 
tion, and that he got together a quantity of it upon 
the first news of the sickness being at Dautzick : 
when of a sudden turning short to one of his ser- 
vants, who stood behind him, he bid him call a 
hackney-coach, and take care it was an elderly 
man that drove it. 

He then resumed his discourse upon Mrs. 
Truby's water, telling me that the wido>t Truby 
"^^as one who did more good than all the doctors 
and apothecaries in the country ; that she distilled 
every poppy that grew within five miles of her; 
that she distributed her water gratis among all 
sorts of people : to which the knight added that 
she had a very great jointure, and that the whole 
coimtry would fain have it a matiSh between him 
and her ; ^ and truly,' says Sir Roger, ' If I had 
not been engaged, perhaps I could not have done 
better.* 

His discourse was broken off by his map's tel- 
ling him he had called a coach. LFpon our going 
to It, after having cast his eye upon the wheels, 
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he asked the coachman if his axle-tree was good : 
Dppn the fellow's telling him he would warrant it^ 
the knight turned to me, told me he looked like 
an honest man, and went in without farther cere- 
mony. 

We had not gone far, when Sir Roger, popping 
cut his head, called the coachman down from his 
box, and, upon presenting himself at the window, 
asked him if he smoked. As I was considering: 
what this would end in, he hid him stop by the 
way at any good tobacconist's, and take in a roll of 
their best Virginia. Nothing material happened 
in the remaining part of our journey, till we were 
set down at the west end of the abbey. 

As we went up the body of the church, the 
knight pointed at the trophies upon one of the 
new monuments, Mid cry'd out, * A brave man, I 
warrant him I* Passing SLfterwards by Sir Clouds*- 
ley Shovel, he flung his hand that way, and cried^ 
< Sir Oloudsley Shovel ! a very gallant man.' An 
we stood before Busby's tomb, the knight uttered 
himself again after the same manner : < Dr. Qusf 
by 1 a great man : he whipped my grandfather; a 
•very great man ! I should have gone to him my- 
self, if I had not been a blockhead : a very great 
xnan!* 

We were immediately conducted into the little 
chapel on the right hand. Sir Roger, planting 
himself at our historian's elbow, was very atten- 
tive to every thing he said, particularly to the ac- 
count he gave us of the lord who had cut off the 
king of Morocco's head. Among several other 
figures, he was very well pleased to see the 
statesman Cecil upon his knees ; and concluding 
them all to be great men, was conducted to the 
figure which represents that martyr to good 
housewifery who died by the prick of a needle. 
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Upon our interpreter's telling us that she was a 
maid of honour to queen Elizabeth, the knight 
was very inquisitive into her name and family ; 
and, after having regarded her finger for some 
time, * I wonder/ says he, < that Sir Richard Ba- 
ker has said nothing of her in his Chronicle.' 

We were then conveyed to the two coronation 
chairs, where my old friend, after having heard 
that the stone underneath the most ancient of 
them, which was brought from Scotland, was cal 
led Jacob's pillar, sat himself down in the chair, 
and, looking like the figure of an old Gothic king, 
asked our intei-preter, what authority they had to 
say that Jacob had ever been in Scotland ? The 
fellow, instead of returning him an answer, told 
him, that he hoped his honour would pay his for- 
feit. I could observe Sir Roger a little ruffled 
upon being thus trepanned ; but our guide not 
insisting upon his demand, the knight soon reco- 
vered his good humour, and whispered in my car, 
that if Will Wimble, were with us, and saw those 
two chairs, it would go hard but he would get a 
tobacco stopper out of one or t'other of them. 

Sir Roger, in the next place, laid his hand up- 
on Edward the Third's sword, and, leaning upon 
the pommel of it, gave us the whole history of 
the Black Prince ; . concluding, that in Sir Richard 
Baker's opinion, Edward the Third was one of the 
greatest princes that ever sat upon the English 
throne. 

We were then shown Edward tlie Confessor's 
tomb; upon which Sir Roger acquainted us, that 
he was the first who touched for the evil ; and af- 
terwards Henry the Fourth's; upon which he 
shook his head, and told us there was fine reading 
m the casualties of that reign. 

1,2 
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Our conductor then pointed to that monument 
where there is the figure of one of our English 
kings without a head ; and upon giving us to 
knoW) that the head, which was of beaten silver, 
had been stolen away several years since ; * Some 
whig, rU warrant you,' says Sir Roger; * you 
ought to lock up your kings better ; they will 
carry off the body too, if you don't take care.* 

The glorious names of Henry the Fifth and 
queen Elizabeth gave the knight great opportuni- 
ties of shining, and of doing justice to Sir Richard 
Baker, who, as our knight observed with some 
surprise, had a great many kings in him, whose 
monuments he had not seen in the abbey. 

For my own part, I could not but be pleased to 
see the kni^t shew such an honest passion for 
the glory of hb country, and such a respectful 
gratitude to the memory of its princes. 

I must not omit, that the benevolence of ray 
good oldTriend, which flows out towards every one 
h converses with, made him very kind to our 
interpreter, whom he looked upon as an extraor- 
dinary man : for which reason he shook him by 
the hand at parting, telling him, that he should 
be very glad to see him at his lodgings in Nor- 
folk-buildings, and talk over these matters with 
him more at leisure. h^ 
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Maxima de^turpuerU revereMia 

Juv. SAtziT. 47. 

To youth the greatest reTerenee if dae. 

The following letters, written by two very con- 
siderate correspondents, both undel* twenty years 
of age, are very good arguments of the necessity 
of taking into consideration the many incidents 
which affect the education of youth. 

*SIIl, 

* I HAVE long expected that, in the course 
of your observations upon the several parts of hu- 
man life, you would one time or other fall f upon 
a subject, which, since you have not, 1 take the 
liberty to recommend to you. What I mean is, 
the patronage of young modest men to such as 
are able to countenance, and introduce them into 
the world. For want of such assistances, a youth 
of merit languishes in obscurity or poverty when 
his circumstances are low, and runs into riot 
and excess when his fortunes are plentiful. I 
cannot make myself better understood, than by 
sending you a history of myself, which I shall 
desire you to insert in your paper, it being the 
only way I have of expressing my gratitude for 
the highest obligations imaginable, 

^ I am the son of a merchant of the city of Lon- 
don, who, by many losses, was reduced from a 
Tery luxuriant trade and credit to very narrow cir- 
cumstances, in comparison to that of his former 
abundance. This took away the vigour of his 
mind, and all manner of attention to a fortune 
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which he now thought desperate ; insomuch that 
he died without a will) having before buried my 
mother, in the midst of his other misfortunes. I 
was sixteen years of age when I lost my father 
and an estate of 300/. a year came into my pos- 
session, without friend or guardian to instruct me 
in the management or enjoyment of it. The na- 
tural consequence of this was (though I wanted 
no director, and soon had fellows who found me 
out for a smart young gentleman, and led me into 
all the debaucheries of which I was capable), that 
my companions and I could not well be supplied 
without running in debt, which I did very frankly, 
till I was arrested, and conveyed, with a guard 
strong enough for the most desperate assassin, to a 
bailiff's house, where I lay four days, surrounded 
with very merry, but not very agreeable company. 
As soon as I had extricated myself from that 
shameful confinement, I rejected upon it with so 
much horror, that I deserted all my old acquaitance, 
and took chambers in an inn of court, with a resolu- 
tion to study the law mth all possible appUcation. I 
trifled away a' whole year in looking over a thou- 
sand intricacies, without a friend to apply to in 
any case of doubt ; so that I only lived there 
amon^ men, as little children are sent to school 
before they are capable of improvement, only to 
be out of barm's way. In the midst of this state 
of suspense, not knowing how to dispose of my- 
self, I was sought for by a relation of mine; who^ 
upon observing a good inclination in me, used me 
with great familiarity, and carried me to his seat 
in tlie country. When I came there, he intro- 
duced me to all the good company in the coun* 
ty ; and the great obligation I have to him for 
this kind notice, and residence with him ever 
aince^ has made so strong am rnipression upon 
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mc, that he has an authority of a father over mC| 
founded upon the love of a brother. I have a 
good study of books, a good stable of horses al- 
ways at my command; and, though I am not now 
quite eighteen years of age, familiar converse on 
his part, and a strong inclination to exert myself 
on mine, have had an effect upon me that makes 
roe acceptable wherever I go. Thus, Mr. Spec- 
tator, by this gentleman's favour and patronage, 
it is my own fiiult if I am not wiser and richer 
every day I live. I speak this as well by sub- 
scribing the initial letters of my name to thank 
him, as to incite others to an imitation of his vir- 
tue. It would be a worthy work to shew what 
great charities are to be done without expense, 
and how many noble actions are lost, out of inad- 
vertency, in persons capable of performing them, 
if they were put in mind of it. If a gentleman of 
figure in a county would make his family a pat- 
tern of sobriety, good sense, and breeding, and 
would kindly endeavour to influence the educa- 
tion and growing prospects rf the younger gentry 
about him, I am apt to believe it would save him 
a great deal of stale beer on a public occasion, 
and render him the leader of his country from 
their gi*atitude to him, instead of being a slave to 
their riots and tumults in order to be made their 
representative. The same thing might be re- 
commended to all who have made any pi-ogress in 
any parts of knowledge, or arrived at any degree 
in a profession : others may gain prefeiments and 
fortunes from their patrons ; but I have, I hope, 
received from mine good habits and virtues. I 
repeat to you, sir, my request to print this, in re- 
turn for all the evil an helpless orphan shall ever 
escape, and all the good he shall receive in this 
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life ; both which are wholly owing to this gen- 
tleman's favour t0| 

SIR| 

Your most obedient servant, 

^ MR. SPECTATOR) 

< I AM a lad of about fourteen. I find a 
mighty pleasure in learning. I have been at the 
Latin schocd four years. I don't know I ever 
played truant, or neglected any task my master 
set me in my life. I think on what I read in 
school, as I go home at noon and night, and so in- 
tently, that I have often gone half a mile out of 
my way, not minding whither I went. Our maid 
tells me she often hears me talk L«atin in xaj 
sleep, and I dream two or three nights in a week 
I am reading Juvenal and Homer. My master 
seems as well pleased with my performances aft 
any boy's in the same class. I think, if I know 
my own mind, I would choose rather to be a 
scholar than a prince without learning. I have a 
very good affectionate father ; but though very 
rich, yet so mighty near, that he thinks much of 
the charges of my education. He often tells me 
he believes my schooling will ruin him ; that I 
cost him God knows what, in books. I tremble 
to tell him I want one. I am forced to keep my 
pocket-money, and lay it out for a book now and 
then, that he don't know of. He has ordered my 
master to bay no more books for me, but says he 
will buy them himself. I asked him for Horace 
t' other day, and he told me in a passion he did 
not believe I was fit for it, but only my master had 
a mind to make him think I had got a great way 
in my learning. I am sometimes a month behind 
other boys in getting the books my master gives 
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orders for. All the boys in the school, but I, 
have Uie classic authors in U9um ddfihini^ g^t and 
lettered on the back. My father is often rede- 
eming up how long I have been at school, and 
tells me he fears I do little good. My father's 
carriage so discourages me, that he makes me 
grow dull and melancholy. My master wonders 
what is the matter with me ; I am afraid to tell 
him ; for he is a man that loves to encourage 
learning, and would be apt to chide my &ther, 
and, not knowing his temper, may make him 
worse. Sir, if you have any love for learning, I 
beg you would give me some instructions in this 
case, and persuade parents to encourage their 
children when they find them diligent and de- 
sirous of learning. I have heard some parents 
say, they would do any thing for their children, 
if they would but mind their learning : I would 
be glad to be in their place. Dear sir, pardoa 
my boldness. If you will but consider and pity 
my case, I will pray for your prosperity as long as 
I live. 

London, Your humble servant, 

March 2, 1711. j^^^S DiSCIFULUS.' 

T. 
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StoUdam prabet tibi vellere barbam. 

Pers. Sat. % 28. 

Holds out his foolish beard for thee to pluck. 

When I was last with my friend Sip Roger in 
Westminster-abbey, I observed that he stpod 
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longer than ordinary before the bust of a venera- 
ble old man. I was at a loss to guess the reason 
of it ; whent after some time, he pointed to the 
figure, and asked me if I did not think that our 
forefathers looked much wiser in their beards 
than we do without them ? * For my part,* says 
he, ^ when I am walking in my gallery in the 
country, and see my ancestors, who many of them 
died before they were of my age, I cannot for- 
bear regarding them as so many old patriarchs, 
and, at the same time, looking upon myself as an 
idle smock-faced young fellow. I love to see 
your Abrahams, your Isaacs, and your Jacobs, as 
we have them in old pieces of tapestry, with 
beards below their girdles, that cover half the 
hangings.' The knight added, * if I would re- 
commend beards in one of my papers, and en- 
deavour to restore human faces to their ancient 
dignity, that, upon a month's warning, he would 
undertake to lead up the fashion himself in a 
pair of whiskers.' 

I smiled at my friend's fancy ; but, after we 
parted, could not forbear reflecting on the meta- 
morphosis our faces have undergone in this par- 
ticular. 

, The beard, conformable to the notion of my 
friend Sir Roger, was for many ages looked upon 
as the type of wisdom. Lucian more than once 
rallies the philosophers of his time, who endeav- 
oured to rival one another in beards j and repre- 
sents a learned man who stood for a professorship 
in philosophy, as unqualified for it by the short- 
ness oj his beard. 

^lian, in his account of Zoilus, the pretended 
critic, who wrote against Homer and Plato, and 
thought himself wiser than all who had gone be- 
fore him, tells us that this Zoilus had a very long 
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beard that hung ^wnupon his breast, but no hair 
upon his head, iHiich he always kept close sha« 
Tcd, regarding, it seems, the hairs of his head as 
so many suckers, which, if they had been suffered 
to grow, mi^ht hare drawn away the nourishment 
from his chm, and by that means have starved his 
beard. 

I have read somewhere, that one of the popes 
refused to accept an edition of a saint's works, 
which were presented to him, because the saint, 
in his effigies before the book, was drawn without 
a beard. 

We see by these instances what homage the 
world has formerly paid to beards ; and that a bar- 
ber was not then allowed to make those depreda* 
tions on the faces of the learned^ which have been 
permitted him of late years. 

Accordingly several wise nations have been so 
extremely jealous of the least ruffle offered to 
their beards, that they seem to have fixed the 
point of honour principally in that part. The 
Spaniards were wonderfully tender in this parti- 
cular. Don Quevedo, in his third vision on the 
last judgment, has carried the humour very far, 
when he tells us that one of his vsdn-gloriou» 
countrymen, after having received sentence, was 
taken into custody by a couple of evil spirits ; but 
that his guides happening to disorder his musta- 
choes, they were forced to recompose them with 
a pair of curling-irons before they could get him 
to file off. 

If we look into the history of our own nation^ 
we shall find that the beard flourished in the Sax* 
on heptarchy, but was very much discouraged un- 
der the Norman line. It shot out, however, from 
time to time, in several reigns undier different 
shapes. The last effort it made ft#e»a to have 

VOL. VI. M 
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been in queen Mary's days, as the curious reader 
may find, if he pleases to peruse the figures of 
Cardinal Pole and ^shop Gardiner ; though, at 
the same time, I think it may. be questioned, if 
zeal against popery has not induced our protes- 
tant painters to extend the beards of these two 
persecutors beyond their natural dimensions, m 
order to make them appear the more terrible. 

I find but few beards worth taking notice of in 
the reign of King James the First. 

During the civil wars there appeared one, 
which makes too great a figure in story to be pas* 
sed over in silence ; I mean that of the redoubt- 
ed Hudibras, an account of which Butler has 
transmitted to posterity in the following lines : 

' HU tawny beard was ih' equal grace 
Both of his wisdom and his tace ; 
In cut and dye to like a tile, 
A sudden view it would beguile :: 
The upper part thertjof was whey. 
The nether oran^ mixt with grey.*^ 

The whisker continued for some time amodg 
us after the expiration of beards ; but this is a 
subject which I shall; not here enter upon, having 
discussed it at large in a distinct treatise, which I 
keep by me in manuscript, upon the mustachoe. 

If my friend Sir Roger's project of mtroducing 
beards should take effect, I fear the luxury of the 
present age woidd make it a very expensive &sh<> 
ton. There is no question but the beaux would 
soon provide themselves with false ones of the 
lightest colours, and the most immoderate 
lengths. A fair beard of the tapestry size, whick 
Sir Roger seems to approve, could not come un* 
der twenty guineas. The famous golden beard 
of .£sculapius would hardly be more valuable thait 
onfiLmade in the extcavaspanco of the fiishion. 
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Besidesi we sure not certain that the ladies 
would not come into the mode, when they take 
the air on horseback. They already appear in 
hats and feathers, coats and periwigs ; and I tee 
no reason why we may not suppose that they 
would have their riding-beards on the same occa^ 
sion. 

N. B. I may give the moral of this discourse in 
another paper. X. . 
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J IBnus aptua acutis 
JCaribua horum hormnum^^^ 

HoR. I Sat m. 29, 

He cannot bear the raittety of the age. 

Grbscu. 

* DEAR SHORT FACE, » 

Ms your speculation of Wednesday last, 
you have given us some account of that worthy 
society of brutes the Mohocks; wherein you hav6 
particularly specified the ingenious performances 
of the lion-tippers, the dancing-masters, and th6 
tumblers : but as you acknowledged you had not 
then a perfect history of the whole club, you 
might very easily omit one of the most notable 
species of it, the sweaters, which may be reckon- 
ed a sort of dancing-masters too. It is, it seems, 
the custom for half a dozen or more, of these well- 
disposed savages, as soon as they have inclosed 
the person upon whom they design the favour of 
a sweat, to whip out their swords, and, holding 
them parallel to the horizon, they describe a sort 
of magic circle round about him with the pointy. 
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As soon as this piece of conjurataon is^ierlbmied, 
and the patient without doubt already beginning 
Co wax wami) to forward the operation^ that mem*- 
bt^ of the circle towards whom he is so rude «» 
totum his back first, runs his sword directly into 
that part of the patient whereon school-boys are 
punished ; and as it is very natural to imagine this 
*will soon nmke him tack about to some other 
point) every gentleman does himself the same jua« 
tice as often as he receives the affront. After 
this jig has gone two or three times round, and 
the patient is thought to have sweat sufficiently, 
he is very handsomely rubbed down by some at- 
tendants, who carry with them instruments for 
that purpose, and so discharged. This delation I 
had from a friend of mine, who has lately been 
under this discipline. He tells me he had the ho- 
nour to dance beibre the emperor himself not 
-Wfthout the applause and acckunationsboth of his 
imperial majesty and the whole ring ; though I 
dare say neither I, nor imy of his acquaintance^ 
^ver dreamt he would have merilicd any reputa- 
tion by his activity. 

« I can assure you, Mr. Spectator, I was very 
near beine qualified to have given you a fiedthful 
«nd painnil account of this walking bagnio, if I 
may so call it, myself. Going the otli^r ni^t 
along Fleet-street, and having, out of curiosity^ 
just entered into discourse with a wandering fe- 
fiiale who was travelling the same way, a cou^e of 
fellows advtanced towards us, drew their awm^s, 
iand cried out toeach other, ^^ A sweat! a sweat!*' 
Whereupon, suspecting they were 6ome oi the 
tingieaders of the bagnio, I also drew my sword, 
mnd demanded a parley ; but finding none would 
he grsunted me,and perceiving others behind them 
filing off wkh great diligence to take me in fiank^ 
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I began to sweat for fear of being forced to it : but 
yery luckily betaking myself to a paii* of heels, 
-wbich I had good reason to believe would do me 
justice, I instantly got possession of a very snug 
comer in a neighbouring alley that lay in my rear^ 
which post I maintained for above half an hour 
with great firmness and resolution, though not 
letting this success so far overcome me as to 
make me unmindful of the circumspection that 
was necessary to be observed upon my advancing 
again towards the street; by which prudence and 
good management I made a handsome and order-* 
ly retreat, having suffered no other damage in this 
action than the loss of my baggage, and the dislo- 
catiofi of one of my shoe heels, which last I am 
just now informed is in a fair way of recovery; 
These sweaters, by what I can learn from my 
friend, and by as near a view as I was able to take 
of them myself, seem to me to have at present but 
a rude kind of discipline amongst them. It is 
probable, if you would take a little pains with 
them, they might be brought into better orden 
But I'll leave this to your own discretion ; and will 
only add, that if you think it worth while to insert 
this by way of caution to those who have a mind 
to preserve their skins whole from this sort of 
cupping, and tell them at the same time the ha- 
zard of treating with night-walkers, you will per- 
haps oblige others, as well as 

Your very humble servant. 

Jack Lightfoot. 

* P. S. My friend will have me acquaint you, 
that though he would not willingly detract from 
the merit of that extraordinary strokesman Mr. 
Sprightly, yet it is his real opinion, that some of 
tjiose fellows who are employed as rubbers to this 

M 2 * 
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siew4asMcsiedba{piio, ha^ve struck as b6ld strokes 
as ever he did in bis Ule. 

< I had sent this four-and-twentjr hours sooner^ 
if I had not had the misfortune of being in a great 
doubt about the orthography of the word ba[gnio. 
I consulted several dictionaries, but found no re* 
Uef : at last having recourse both to the bagnio 
hi Newgate-street, and to that in Chaacery-hiQey 
«nd finding the original manuscripts upon the 
sign-posts of each to agree literally with my own 
spelling, I returned homo full of sadsfactiony in or* 
der to dispatch this epistle.' 

' ME. SmCTATOAy 

< As you hsLve taken most of the circum* 
ftances of human life into your consideration^ we 
the underwritten thought it not improper for us 
idso to represent to you our condition. We are 
tiiree ladies who live in the country, and the grea- 
test improvement we make is by reading. We 
kave taken a small journal of our lives, and find it 
extremely oppc»iteto your last Tuesday's specu- 
lation. We rise by seven, and pass the beginning 
of each diur in devotion, and looking into those a& 
&irs that fidl within the occurrences of a retired 
life; in the afternoon we sometimes enjoy the 
good company of some friend or neighbour, or 
else work or read: at night we retire to our 
chambers, and take leave of each other tor the 
lirhole night at ten o'clock. We take particular 
care never to bo sick of a Sunday. Mr. Specta- 
tor, we are all very good maids, but ambitious of 
characters which we think more laudable, that of 
being very good wives. If any of your correspond 
dents inquire for a spouse for an honest country 
gentleman, whose estate is not dipped, and wants 
» wife th»t caa saye half his re venue> and yet make 
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a better figure than any of his neighbcmm of tbe 
same estate, with finer-bred women> you shall 
have further notice fronii 

SIR, 

Your courteous readers, 

Martha Busie. 
Deborah Thriftt, 
T. Alice Early/ 



No. 333. SATURDAY, MARCH 23, ITU-IS. 
vocat in tertandna 4ivoi, 

VXRG. 

He calls embattled deities to arms. 

We are now entering upon the sixth book of Par- 
adise Lo^, in which the poet describes the battle 
of the angels ; having raised his reader's expec- 
tation, and prepared him for it l^ several passa- 
ged in the preceding books. I omitted quoting 
Uiese passages in my observations on the former 
books, having purposely reserved them for the 
opening of this, the subject of which ^ve occa- 
sion to them. The author's imaglnadon was so 
inflamed with this great scene of action, that 
wherever he speaks of it, he rises, if possible, 
above himself. Thus, where he mentions Satan 
in the beginning of his poem. 

« -_Him tlie itoighty Power 
Hiirl'd beadloDg^amingfpom^' etlierealaky^ 
With hideous ruin end comiwstioii dinrn 
To bottomless perdition, there to dwell 
In adamantine chfons and penal fire^ 
Who dorst defy th' Omnipotent to i 
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We have likewise several noble hints of it in 
the infernal conference : 

< O prince ! O chief of many throned powers^ 

That led th' embattled seraphim to war. 

Too wen I see and rue the dire erent. 

That with sad overthrow and foul defeat 

Hath lost us heav'n j and all this mighty host 

In horrible destruction laid thus low. 

But see ! the angry victor has recall'd 

His ministers of vengeance and pursuit 

Back to the gates of heaven. The sulphurous hail 

Shot after us iu storm, o'erblown, hath laid 

The fiery surge, that from the precipice 

Of heav^ received us falling : and the thunder, 

Wing'd with red lightning and impetuous rage. 

Perhaps has spent his shafts, and ceases now 

To bellow through the vast and boundless deep.' 

There are several other very sublime images 
on the same subject in the first bookj as also in 
the second : 

' What when we fled amain, pursued and struck 
With heav'n's afflicting thunder, and besought 
The deep to shelter us ; this hell then seem'd 
A refuge from those wound s ■ * 

In short, the poet never mentions any thing* of 
this battle, but in such images of greatness and 
terror as are suitable to the subject. Among 
several others I cannot forbear qqoting that pas- 
sage where the Power, who is described as presi- 
ding over the chaos, speaks in the second book : 

' Thus SaUn ; and him thus the Anarch old. 

With falt'ring speech and visage incompos'd, 

Answer'd, « I know thee, stranger, who thou art. 

That mighty leading angel, who of late 

Made head against heaven's King, tho' overthrown. 

I saw and heard ; for such a num'rous host 

Fled not in silence through the frighted deep 

With ruin upon ruin, rout on rout. 

Confusion ^orse confounded; and heaven's gates 

Pour'd out by millions her vietortous bands 

Pursuing ■ ■■* 
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It enquired great pregtiuiqr of inventioti, and 
strength of imagination, to nil this battle Vfiih 
such circumstances as should raise and astonish 
the mind of the reader ; and at the same time an 
exactness of judgment, to avoid every thing that 
might appear light or trivial. Those who look 
into Homer are surprised to find his battles still 
rising one above another, and improving in horror 
to the conclusion of the Iliad. Milton's fig^t of 
angels is wrought up with the same beauty. It 
is ushered in with such signs of wrath as are 
suitable to Omnipotence incensed. The first en* 
gagement is carried on under a cope of fire, oc* 
caponed by. the flights of innumerable burning 
darts and arrows which are discharged from 
either host. The second onset is still more ter- 
rible, as it is filled with those artificial thunders, 
which seem to make the victory doubtful, and 
produce a kind of consternation even in the good 
angels. This is followed by the tearing up of 
mountsuns and promontories ; till in the last place 
Messiah comes forth in the fulness of majesty 
and terror. The pomp of his appearance, amidst 
the roarings of his thunders, the flashes of his 
lightnings, and the nmse of his chariot-wheels, is 
describ^ with the utmost flights of human ima* 
gination. 

There is nothing in the first and last day's en«- 
gi^ment which does not appear natural, and 
i^eeable enough to the ideas most readers would 
conceive of a fight between two armies of angelli 

The second day's engagement is apt to stiotle 
an imagination which has not been raised and 
qualified for such a description, by the reading of 
^e ancient poets, and of Homer in particular. It 
was certainly a very bold thought in our author, 
to ascribe the first use of artillery tp the rel)el 
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angels. But as such a pernicious inventioti may 
be well supposed to have proceeded from such 
authors, so it enters very properly into the 
thoughts of that being, who is all along described 
as aspiring to the majesty of his Maker. Such 
engines were the only instruments he could have 
made use of to imitate those thunders, that in all 
poetry, both sacred and profane, are represented 
as the arms of the Almighty. The tearing up 
the hills was not altogether so daring a thought as 
the former. We are, in some measure, prepared 
for such an incident by the description of the 
giant's war, which we meet with among the an- 
cient poets. What still made this circumstance 
the more proper for the poet's use, is the opinion 
of many learned men, that the fable of the giant's 
war, which makes as great a noise in antiquity^ 
and gave birth to the sublimest description jn 
Hesiod's works, was an allegory founded upon 
this very tradition of a fight between the good 
and bad angels. 

It may, perhaps, be worth while to consider 
with what judgment Milton, in this narration, has 
avoided every thing that is mean and trivial in the 
descriptions of the LaUn and Greek poets ; and 
at the same time improved every great hint which 
he met with in their works upon this subject. 
Homer, in that passage which Lon^inus has cele- 
brated for its sublimeness, and which Virgil and 
Ovid have copied after him, tells us, that the 
giants threw Ossa upon Olympus, and Pelioa 
upon Ossa. He adds an epithet to Pelion (ilwcr/- 
^x?uw), which very much swells the idea, by 
bringing up to the reader's imagination all the 
woods that grew upon it. There is further a 
greater beauty in his singling out by names these 
three remarkable mountains so well known to the 
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Greeks. This last is such a beauty, as the scene 
of Milton's war could not possibly furnish him 
with. Claudian, in his fragment upon the giant's 
war, has given full scope to that wildness of ima- 
gination which was natural to him. He tells us 
Siat the giants tore up whole islands by the roots, 
and threw them at the gods. He describes one 
of them in particular taking up Lemnos in his 
arms, and whirling it to the skies, with all Vul- 
can's shop in the midst of it. Another tears up 
mount Ida, with the river Enipeus, which ran 
down the sides of it; but the poet, not content to 
describe him with this mountain upon his shoul- 
ders, tells us that the river flowed down his back 
as he held it up in that posture. It is visible to 
every judicious reader, that such ideas savour 
more of the burlesque than of the sublime. They 
proceed from a wantonness oi imagination, and 
rather divert the mind than astonish it. Milton 
has taken every thing that is sublime in these 
several passages, and composes out of them the 
following great ims^e : 

* From their foundations loos'ning to and fro, 
Thejr plnck'd the seated hills, with all their load^ 
BDcis, waters, woods, and by the iftiaggy tt^s 
Uplifting bore them in their hands.' 

We have the full majesty of Homer in this 
short description, improved by the imagination of 
Claudian, without its puerilities. 

I need not point out the description of the fal- 
len angels seeing the promontories hanging over 
their heads in such a dreadful manner, with the 
other numberless beauties in this book, which are 
sa conspicuous, that they cannot escape the no- 
tice of the most ordinary reader. 

There are indeed so many wonderful strokes 
of poetry in this book, and such a variety of aub- 
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Ume ideas> tbftt it would have been hnposftible to 
have given them a place within the bounds of thia 
paper. Besides that I find it in a great measure 
dcme to my hand at the end of my lord Roscom- 
mon's Essay on Translated Poetry. I shall refer 
my reader thither for some of the master-^stn^es 
of the sixth book of Paradise Losti though 9A the 
same time there are many others which that noble 
author has not taken notice of. 

Milton, notwithstanding the sublime genius he 
was master of, has in this book drawn to his as- 
sistance all the helps he could meet with among 
the ancient poets. The sword of Michael, which 
makes so great a havoc among the bad angels^ 
was given him, we are told, out of the armoury 
of God: 

« But the sword 

Of Mu»hael from the armoury of God 

Was giv'n him temoer'd so, that neither keen 

Nor solid might resist that edge : it met 

The sword of Satan, with steep fbree to tmhe 

Desoeadiiigy and in half cut sheer ■■ ■ * 

This passage is a copy of that in Virgil, where- 
in the poet tells us, that the sword of £neas, 
which was given him by a deity, broke into pieces 
the sword of Tumus, which came from a mortal 
forge. As the moral in this place is divine, so 
by the way we may observe, that the bestowing 
on a man who is fisivoured by heaven such an 
allegorical weapon is very conformable to the old 
eastern way of thinking. Not only Homer has 
made use of it, but we find the Jewish hero in the 
book of Maccabees, who had fought the battles 
of the chosen people with so much glory and suc- 
cess, receiving in his dream a sword from the 
hand of the prophet Jeremiah. The following 
passage, wherein Satan is described as woundea 
by the sword of Michael, is in imitation of Homer: 
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< The Ifridiog sword with diieoatiaiioiit woand 
PassM throup^h him ; but th' ethereal substance clos'd, 
Not long divisible ; and from the gash 
A stream of nectaroas humour issuing flowed 
Sanguine, (saeh as eelestial spirits may bleed) 
And all his armour stainM ■ * 

Homer tells us in the same manner, that upon 
Diomedes wounding the gods, there flowed from 
the wound an ichor, or pure kind of blood, which 
was not bred from mortal viands; and that, though 
the pain was exquisitely great, the wound soon 
closed up and healed in those beings who are 
tested with immortality. 

I question not but Milton in his description of 
his furious Moloch flying from the battle, and 
bellowing with the wound he had received, had 
his eye on Mars in the Iliad : who, upon his being 
wounded, is represented as retiring out of the 
fight, and making an outcry louder than that of a 
whole army when it begins the charge. Homer 
adds, that the Greeks and Trojans, who where 
engaged in a general battle, were terrified on 
each side with the bellowing of this wounded 
deity. The reader will easily observe how Mil- 
ton has kept all the horror of this image, without 
running into the ridicule of it: 



€ Where the migjht of Gabriel fought. 

And with fierce ensigns piero'd the deep array 
Of Moloch, furious lung ! who him defy'd. 
And at his chariot- wheels to dra&r him bound 
Threaten'd, nor from the Holy One of heav'n 
Refrain'd his toneue blasphemous : but anon 
Down doyen to ^e waist, with shatter'd arms 
And uncouth pain, fled bellowing ■ * 

Milton has likewise raised his description in 
this book with many images taken out of the 
poetical parts of scripture. The Messiah's cha- 
riot, as I have before taken notice, is formed upon 
a vision of Ezekiel, who, as Grotius observes, has 
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very much in Um of Homer's spirit in die poed« 
cal parts of his prophecy. 

The following lines» in that glorious commis-- 
sion which is giving the Messi^to extirpate the 
host of rebel angels^ is tlrawn from a suWme 
yassage in the psalms t 

* Go then, thou mightiest, in thy Father's might t 
Ascend my chariot, guide the rmA wheels 
That sake heaVn's basis \ brin^ forth aU my trar. 
My bow^ my thunder, my. almighty arms . 
Gird en, and sword on thy puissant thigh.* 

The reader will easily discover many other 
Strokes of the same nature. ^ 

There is no question but Milton had heated his 
imagination with the fight of the gods in Homer> 
before he entered into this engagement of the an- 
gels. Homer there gives us a scene of men^ 
hefoes, and gods, mixed together in battle. Mar^ 
animates the contending armies, and lifts i^ hi» 
voice in such a manner, that it is heard distinctljr 
amidst all the shouts and confusion of the figh^^ 
Jupiter at the same time thunders over their 
heads; while Neptune raises such a tempest^ 
that the whole field of battle, and all the tops of 
the mountains, shake about them* The poet tells 
us, that Pluto himself, whose habitation was in 
the very centre of the earth, was so affrighted at 
the shock, that he leapt from his throne. Homer 
afterwards describes Vulcan as pouring down a 
storm of fire upon the river Xanthus, and Mi- 
nerva as throwing a rock at Mars ; who, ho tells 
us, covered seven acres in his fall. 

As Homer has introduced into his battle of the 
gods every thing that is great and terrible in na- 
turq, Milton has filled his fight of good and bad 
angels with all the like circumstances of horror. 
The shout of armies, the rattling of brazen cha- 
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riot, the hurling of rocks and mountains, the 
earthquake, the fire, the thunder, are all of them 
employed to lift up the reader's imagination, and 
give him a.. Stable idea of so gi*eat an action^ 
With what art has the poet represented the whole 
body of the earth trembling, even before it was 
created] 

-^ AH ^eaVti resounded ; and had earth heen then, 
• All eaith had to its centre shoo k ■ ' * ' 

In how sublime and just a manner does he 
afterwards describe the whole heaven shaking 
under the wheels of the Messiah's chariot, with 
that exception to the throne of God 1 



-Under hi^huming wheels 



The steadfast empyrean shook throughout. 
All but ttie throne itself of God * 

Notwithstanding the Messiah appears clothed 
with so much terror and majesty, the poet ha» 
ttill found mejtns to make his readers conceive an 
idea of him beyond what he himself is able to de? 
$cribe: , 

* Tet half his strength he pnt not forth, but ^eck'd > 
His thunder in mid Tolley ; for he meant 
Kot to destroy, but root them out of heayen.' 

^ In a word, Milton's genius, which was so great 
in itself, and so strengthened by all the helps of 
learning, appears in this book every way equal to 
his subject, which was the most sublime that 
f:ould enter into the thoughts of a poet* As he 
iinew all the arts of affecting the mind, he has 
given it certain resting-places, and opportunities 
of recovering itself from time to time ; several 
speeches, reflections, similitudes, and the like 
reliefs, being interspersed to diversify his narra- 
tion^ and ease the attention of the reader. L.- 
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No. 334. MONDAY, MARCH 24, 1711-12. 



Volmstif in suogenere^ unumquemque nottrum quasi' 
quendam esse Boscium, tUxisHque non tarn ea qua recUM 
estent probari, quam qua prava stmt fatHdiis adharet^ 
cere^ 

Gic. de Gesto. 

Ton would haTe each of us be a kind of Roseius in hit way a 
and yea have said that fastidious men are not so muck 
, pleased with what is right, as di^;usted at what is wrong. 

It is very natural to take for our whole lives a 
light impression of a thing, which at first fell into 
contempt with us for want of consideration. Th^ 
real use of a certain qualification (which the wiser 
part of mankind look upon as at best an indiffer-* 
ent thing, and generally a frivolous circumstance^ 
shows the ill consequence of such prepossessions. 
What I mean is the art, skill, accomplishment, or 
whatever you will call it, of dancing. I knew a 
gentleman of great abilities, who bewailed the 
want of this part of his education to the end of a 
very honourable life. He observed that there 
was not occasion for the common use of great ta- 
lents ; that they are but seldom in demand ; and 
that these very great talents were often rendered 
useless to a man for want of small attainments* 
A good mien (a becoming motion, gesture, and 
aspect) is natural to some men ; but even these 
would be highly more graceful in their carriage, 
if what they do from the force of nature were 
confirmed and heightened from the force of rea- 
son. To one who has not at all considered it, to 
mention the force of reason on such a subject will 
appear fantastical ; but when you have a little at- 
tended to it, an assembly of men will have quite 
apother view i and they will tell you, it is evident 
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from plaia and infallible rules^ why this man, with 
those beaatiful features, and a well-fashioned per-^ 
son, is not so agreeable as he who sits by him 
without any of those advantages. When we read, 
wc do it without any exerted act of memory that 
presents the shape of the letters ; but habil makes 
«8 do it mechanically, without staying, like chil- 
dren, to recollect and join those letters. A man 
who has not had the regard of his gesture in any 
part of his education, will find himself unable to 
act with freedom before new company, as a child 
that b but now learning would be to read with- 
out hesitation. It is for the advancement of the 
pleasure we receive in being agreeable to each 
other in ordinary life, that one would wish danc- 
ing were generally understood as conducive, as 
it really is, to a proper deportment in matters that 
appear the most remote from it. A man of learn- 
ing and sense is distinguished from others as he is 
such, though he never runs upon points too diffi- 
cult for the rest of the world; in like manner the 
reaching out of the arm, and the most ordinary 
motion, discovers whether a man ever learnt to 
know what is the true harmony and composure 
of his limbs and countenance. Whoever has 
seen Booth, in the character of Pyrrhus, march 
to his throne to receive Orestes, is convinced that 
majestic and great conceptions are expressed in 
the very step ; but, perhaps, though no other man 
could perform that incident as well as he does, he 
himself would do it with a yet greater elevation 
were he a dancer. This is so dangerous a sub- 
ject to treat with gravity, that I shall not at pre- 
sent enter into it any further ; but the author of 
^e following letter has treated it in the essay he 
speaks of irti such a manner, that I am beholden 
tc> him for a resolution, that I will never hc#e- 
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after thipk meanl]rof any thing) till I have hesurd 
what they who have another opinion of it have 
to say in its defence. 

< MR. SPECTATOR) 

< Since there are scarce any of the arts and 
sciences that have not been recommended to the 
world by the pens of some of the professors, mas- 
ters, or lovers of them, whereby the usefulness^ 
excellence, and benefit arising from them, both 
as to the speculative and practical part, have been 
jnade public, to the great advantage and improve- 
ment of such arts and sciences ; why should dan- 
cing, an art celebrated by the ancients in so 
extraordinary a manner, be totally neglected by 
the moderns, and left destitute of any pen to re- 
commend its various excellences and substantial 
merit to mankind ? 

* The low ebb to which dancing is now fallen, 
is altogether owing to this silence. The art is 
esteemed only as an amusing trifie ; it lies alto- 
gether uncultivated, and is unhappily fallen un- 
der the imputation of illiterate and mechanic. As 
Terence, in one of his prologues, complains of 
the rope-dancers drawing all the spectators from 
his play; so we may well say, that capering and 
tumbling is now preferred to, and supplies the 
place of, just and regular dancing on our theatres. 
It is therefore, in my opinion, high time that 
some one should come to its assistance, and relieve 
it from the many gross and growing errors diat 
have crept into it, and overcast its real beauties ; 
and, to see dancing in its true light, would show 
the usefulness and elegance of it, with the plea- 
sure and instruction produced from it ; and also 
lay down some fundamental rules, that might so 
tend to the improvement of its professors^ and in- 
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fumation of the spectators, that the first might 
be the better enabled to perform) and the latter 
rendered more capable of judging what is (if 
there be ony thing) valuable m this art. 

* To encourage therefore some ingenious pen 
capable of so generous an undertaking and in 
some measure to relieve dancing from the dis^ 
advantages it at present lies under, I, who teach 
to dance, * have attempted a small treatise as an 
Essay towards a History of Dancing : in which 
I have inquired into its antiquity, origin, and use, 
and shown what esteem the ancients had for it. 
I have likewise considered the nature and perfec- 
tion of all its several parts, and how beneficial 
and delightful it is, both as a qualification and an 
exercise ; and endeavoured to answer all objec- 
tions that have been maliciously raised against it. 
I have proceeded to give an account of the parti- 
cular dances of the Greeks and Romans, whether 
religious, warlike, or civil : and taken particular 
notice of that part of dancing relating to the an- 
cient stage, in which the pantomimes had so great 
a share. Nor have I been wanting in giving an 
historical account of some particular masters ex- 
cellent in that surprising art : after which I have 
advanced some observations on modem dancing, 
both as to the stage, and that part of it so absolute- 
ly necessary for the qualification of gentlemen 
and ladies ; and have concluded witli some short 
remarks on the origin and progress of the char- 
acter by which dances are writ down, and commu- 
nicated to one master from another. If some 
great genius after would arise, and advance this 
art to that perfection it seems capable of receiv- 
ing, what might not be expected from it ? For 

• An Essay towards a History of Dancings &c. by Jolin 
WeaTer, 12mo. 1712. 
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if we consider the origin of arts and sciences, ^w^e 
shall find that some of them tpok rise from begin* 
nings so mean and unpromising, that it is very 
wonderful to think that ever such surprising stmo 
tures should have been rsdsed upon such ordinary 
foundations. But what cannot a great genius e^ 
feet ? Who would have thought that the clangorous 
noise of a smith's hammers should have given tho 
first rise to music ? Yet Macrobius in his second 
book relates that Pythagoras, m passing; by a smith's 
shop, found that the sounds proceedmg fi*om the 
hammers were either more grave or acute, accor* 
ding to the different weights of the hammers* 
The philosopher, to improve this hint, suspends 
different weights by strings of the same bigness, 
and found in like manner that the sounds answer-^ 
ed to the weights. This being discovered, he 
finds out those numbers which produced sounds 
that were consonant : as that two string of tho 
same substance and tension, the one bemg dou<^ 
ble the length of the other, gave that interval 
which is called diapason, or an eight : the saras 
was also effected from two strings of the same 
length and size, the one having four times the 
tension of the other. By these steps, fkim so 
mean a beginning, did this great man reduce, 
what was only before noise, to one of the most 
delightful sciences, by marrying it to the mathe<* 
matics ; and by that means caused it to be one of 
the most abstract and demonstrative of sciences. 
Who knows therefore but motion^ whether de- 
corous or representative, may not (as it seems 
highly probable it may) be taken into considers-* 
tion by some person capable of reducing it into 
a regular science, though not so demonstrative 
as that proceeding from sounds, yet sufficient to 
entitle it to a place among the magnified arts ? 
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Now, Mr. Spectator, as you have declared 
yourself visitor of dancing-schools, and this being 
an undertaking which more immediately respects 
them, I think myself indispensably obliged, before 
I proceed to the publication of this my essay, to 
ask your advice ; and hold it absolutely necessary 
to have your approbation, in order to recommend 
my treatise to the perusal of the parents of such 
as learn to dance, as well as to the young ladies, 
to wham as visitor, you ought to be guardian, 
Salop, March 10, I am, SIR, 

If 11.12. Your most humble servant/ 



No. 335. TUESDAY, MARCH 25, 1711-12. 

Jiespicere exemplar vita morutnque jvbelf 
Jkictum imitatvremf et vetaa hinc ducere voce. 

HoR. Am Poet. 327. 

Keep Nature's great original in Tiew, 
And thence the living images pursue. 

Francis. 

Mt friend Sir Roger de Coverly, when we last 
tnet toother at the club, told me that he had a 
great mind to see the new tragedy* with me, as- 
suring me at the same time, that he had not been 
at a play these twenty years. * The last I saw,' 
said Sir Roger, * was The Committee, which I 
should not have gone to neither, had not I been 
told beforehand that it was a good church of Eng- 
land comedy.* He then proceeded to inquire of 
me who this distrest mother was; and upon hear- 
ing that she was Hector's widow, he told me that 
her husband was a brave man, and that when he 
was a school-boy he had read his life at the end of 

* The Distrest MoOier. 
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the dictionary. My; friend asked me in the next 
place, if there would not be some danger in comin|t 
home late, in case the Mohocks should be abroad- 
< I assure you,' says he, ^ I thought I had fellea 
into their hands last night ; for I observed two or 
three lusty black men that followed me halfway up 
Fleet-street, and mended their pace behind me> 
in proportion as I put on to get away from them* 
You must know,* continued the knight with a 
smile, < I fancied they had a mind to hunt me i 
for I remember an honest gentleman in my neigh- 
bourhood, whe was served such a trick in Kin^ 
Charles the Second's time, for which reason ho 
has not ventured himself in town ever since, t 
might have shown them very good sport, had 
this been their design ; ibr^ as I am an old fox« 
hunter, I should have turned and dodged, and 
have played them a thousand tricks they had ne- 
ver seen in their lives before/ Sir Roger addedy 
that ^ if these gentlemen had any such intendon> 
they did not succeed very well in it ; for I threw 
them out',' says he, < at the end of Norfolk-street, 
where I doubled the corner, and got shelter in my 
lodgings before they could imagine what was be* 
^ome of me. , However,' says the knight, * if Cap«^ 
tain Sentry will make one with us to-morrow night, 
and you will both of you call upon me about tout 
o'clock, that we may be at the house before it is 
full, I will have my own coach in readiness to at* 
tend you, for John tells me he has got the fore- 
wheels mended/ 

The captain, who did not fail to meet me there 
at the appointed hour, bid Sir Roger fear nothing,. 
for that he had put on the same sword which he 
made use of at the battle of Steenkirk.* Sir Ro- 

* In 1 692. GenUemen wore about this time a kind of neck- 
cloUi called a Steenkirk» probably firaga iu being taken notioe 
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gcr's servants, and among the rest my old friend 
the butler, had, I found, provided themselves with 
good oaken plants, to attend their master upon 
this occasion. When we had placed him in his 
poach, virith myself at his left hand, the captain 
f)efore hin^ and his butler at the head of his foot* 
men in the rear, we convoyed him in safety to the 
playhouse, where, after having marched up the 
entry io good order, the captain and I went in 
with him, and seated him betwixt us in the pit. 
As soon as the house was full, and the candles 
lighted, my old friend stood Aip, and looked about 
ium with that pleasure which a mind seasoned 
with humanity naturally feels in its^f, at the sight 
of a multitude of people who seemed pleased 
with one another, and partake of the same com*' 
mon entertainment. I could not but fancy to my- 
self, as the old man stood up in the middle of the 
pit, that he made a very proper centre to a tragic 
audience. Upon the entering of Pyrrhus, the 
knight told me, that he did not believe the king 
of France himself had a better strut. I was in- 
deed very attentive to my old friend's remarks, 
because I looked upon them as a piece of natural 
criticism, and was well pleased to hear him, at 
the conclusion of almost every scene, telling me 
that he could not imagine how the play would 
end. One while he appeared much concerned 
for Andromache ; and a little while after as much 
for Hermione; and was extremely puzzled to 
think what would becpme of Pyrrhus. 

When Sir Roger saw Andromache's obstinate 
refusal to her lover's importunities, he whispered 
me in the ear, that he was sure she would never 

of first ftt this battle. In like manner, and for a similar reason, 
a wig was called Uamillies, beingintroduced, or haying become 
fiecihipnable, abont th* time of that battle, in 1706. 
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have him ; to which he added, with a more than 
ordinaiy vehemence, ^ Yovi can't imagine, sir, 
what it is to have to do with a widow.' Upon 
Pyrrhus his threatening afterwards to leave her, 
the knight shook his head, and mattered to him-^ 
self, < Ay, do if you can.' This part dwelt so 
much upon my friend's imagination, that at the 
close of the third act, as I was thinking of some- 
thing else, he whispered me in my ear, * These 
widows, sir, are the most perverse creatures in 
the world. But pray,' says he, * you that are a 
critic, is the play according to your dramatic 
rules, as you call them ? Should your people in 
tragedy always talk to be understood? Why, 
there is not a single sentence in this play that I 
do not know the meaning of.' 

The fourth act very luckily began before I had 
time to give the old gentleman an answer. < Well,' 
says the knight, sitting down with great satisfac- 
tion, ' I suppose we are now to see Hector's 
ghost.' He then renewed his attention, and, from 
time to time, fell a-praising the widow. He made, 
indeed, a little mistake as to one of her pages, 
whom at his first entering he took for Astyanax ; 
but quickly set himself right in that particular, 
though, at the same time, he owned he should 
have been very glad to have seen the little boy, 
who, says he, must needs be a very fine child, by 
the account that is given of him.' Upon Her- 
mione's going off with a menace to Pyrrhas, the 
audience gave a loud clap, to which Sir Roger 
added, ' On my word, a notable young baggage !* 

As there was a very renuirkable silence and 
stillness in the audience during the whole ac- 
tion, it was natural for them to take the opportu- 
nity of the intervals between the acts to express 
their opinion of the players, and of their respec- 
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tive parts. Sir Roger, hearing a cluster of them 
praise Orestes, struck in with them, and told 
them, that he thought his friend Pylades was a 
very sensible man. As they were afterwards ap- 
plauding Pjrrrhus, Sir Roger put in a second 
time. * And let roe tell you,' says he, < though he 
speaks but little, I like the old fellow in whiskers 
as well as any of them.' Captain Sentry, seeing 
two or three wags who sat near us lean with an 
attentive ear towards Sir Roger, and fearing lest 
they should smoke the knight, plucked him by 
the elbow, and whispered something in his ear^ 
that lasted till the opening of the fifth act. The 
knight was wonderfully attentive to the account 
which Orestes gives of Pyrrhus his death, and at 
the conclusion of it, told me it was such a bloody 
{uece of work, that he was glad it was not done 
upon the stage. Seeing afterwards Orestes in 
his raving fit, he grew more than ordinarily se- 
rious, and took occasion to moralize (in his way) 
upon an evil conscience, adding, that Orestes, in 
ms madness, looked as if he saw something. 

As we were the first that came into the house, 
so we were the last that went out of it ; being re- 
solved to have a clear passage for our old friend, 
whom we did not care to venture among the just- 
ling of the crowd. Sir Roger went out fully sa- 
tisfied with his entertainment, and we guarded 
him to his lodging in the same manner that we 
brought him to the playhouse; being highly 
pleased for my own part, not only with the per- 
formance of Uie excellent piece which had been 
presented, but with the satisfisicUon >irhich it had 
given to the old man. JU. 
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No. 336. WEDNESDAY, MARCH 26, 1712. 



•'Clamant periiise pudorem 



CuncHpene patres, ea cum reprehendere coner, 
Qu£ gravia ^npusy 9^ doctui Rotciut egit : 
Vel quia nil rectum, nin quod placuit ^ilfif, ducunt /v 
Vel gma turpe putant parere miTwribus, et qua 
Jmberbes didicere, senes perdendafateri. 

HoR. 1 Et». H. ftK 

. XM7TATEB. 

One tninc sentenoe if I dare deride^ 

Which Bettertoa'ft grave aetion dignified. 

Or well-moath'd Booth^ith empliasis proclaims 

iTho' but, perhaps, iwnuster-rfMl of names,) . 
low will our fathers rise up in a rage. 
And swear, all shame is lost in George's age \ 
You*d think no tools disgrac'd the former reign. 
Did not some g^Te examples vet remain. 
Who scorn a lad should teach his fathers skill. 
And, having once been wrong, will be so still. 

POMV 

< MR. SPSCTATOR) 

* As you arc the daily endeavourer to pro- 
mote learning and good sense, I think myself 
obliged to suggest to yourr conuderadon wkate* 
ver may promote or prejudice them. There is 
an evH which has prevailed from generation to 
Iteration, which grey heirs and tyrannical cus- 
tom continue to support: I hope your spectator!* 
al authority will give a seasonable check to the 
spread of the infection ; I m^in old men's over- 
bearing the strongest sense of their juniors hf 
^e mere force of seniority ; so that for a young 
BiaQ in the bloom of life) and vigour of age, to 
give a reasonable oontradiction to his elderS) is 
esteemed an unpardonable insolence, ami regard- 
ed as reversing the decrees of nature. I am a 
yoimg maO) I confess 5 yet I honour the grey 
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head as much as an^ one ; however, trken, ih 
company with old men> I hear them speak ofev 
fiCttrely, ot reason preposterously (mto which 
absuroitieS) prejudice, pride, or interest, wiH 
sometimes throw the wisest,) 1 count it no crime 
to rectify their reasonings, unless conscience 
must truckle to ceremony, and truth fall a sacri*- 
fice to complaisance. The strongest arguments 
are enervated, and the brightest evidence disap- 
pears, before those tremendous reasonings and 
-dazzling discoveries of venerable old age. * You 
are young gidd3^heady fellows; you have not 
yet had experience of the world.* Thus we youn^ 
Mks find our ambition cramped, and our laziness 
indulged ; since while young we have little room 
to display ourselves; and, when old, the weak- 
ness of nature must pass for strength of sense, 
and we hope that hoary heads will raise us above 
the attacks of contradiction. Now, «ir, as you 
would enliven our activity in the pursuit of leam^ 
kig, take our case into consideration ; and, with a 
gloss on brave EUhu's sentiments, assert the rights 
of youth, «ad prevent ^e pernicious encroach- 
ments of age. The generous reasonings of that 
gallant youth would cdom your paper; and I beg 
you would insert them, not doubting but that they 
will give good entertainment to the most intelli* 
gent of your readers.' 

" So these three men ceased to answer Job, 
because he was righteous in his own eyes. Then 
was kindled the wrath of Elihu, the son of Bara£- 
chel the Buzite, of the kindred of Ram. Against 
Job was his wrath kindled, because he justified 
himself rather than God. Also against his three 
friends was his wrath kindled, because they had 
found no answer, and yet had condemned Job. 
Now Elihu had waited till Job had spoken, be> 
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cause tlief were elder than he. When EUhu saw 
there was no answer in the mouth of these three 
teen, then his wrath was kindled. And £lihu» 
the son of Barachel the Buzite, answered and said> 
I am young, and ye are very old ; wherefore I was 
afraid, and durst not show you mine opinion. I 
said, days should speak, and multitude of years 
should teach wisdom. But there is a spirit in 
man, and the inspiration of the Almighty giveth 
them Understanding. Great men are not always 
wise : neither do the aged understand judgment. 
Therefore I said. Hearken to me, I also will show 
mine opinion. Behold I wsdted for your words ; 
I gave ear to your reasons, whilst yeu searched 
out what to say. Yea, I attended unto you. And 
behold there was none of you that convinced Job, 
or that answered his words: lest you should say. 
We have found out wisdom : God thrusteth him 
down, not man. Now he hath not directed his words 
against me : neither will I answer him with your 
speeches. They were amazed 2 they answered 
no more ; they left off speaking. When I had 
waited (for they spake not, but stood still and an- 
swered no more) I said, I will answer also my part ; 
I also will show mine opinion. For I am full of 
matter, the spirit within me constraineth me. Be- 
hold, my belly is as wine which hath no vent, it 
is ready to burst like new bottles. I will speak 
that I may be refreshed : I will open my lips and 
answer. Let me not, 1 pray you, accept any man's 
person, neither let me give flattering titles unto 
man. For I know not to give flattering titles : in 
so doing my Maker would soon take me away." 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

* I HAVE formerly read with great satisfaction 
your paper about idols^ and the behaviour of gen* 
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tlemen in those coffee-houses where women offi- 
ciate ; and impatientlf waited to see you take In- 
dia and China shops into consideration : but since 
joM have passed us over in silence, either that 
you have not as yet thought us worth your notice, 
or that the grievances we lie under have escaped 
your discerning eye, I must make my complaints 
to you, and am encouraged to do it because you 
seem a little at leisure, at this present writing. 
I am, dear sir, one of the top China-women about 
town ; and though I say it, keep as good things, 
and receive as fine company, as any over this end 
of the town, let the other be who she will. In 
short, I am in a fair way to be easy, were it not 
for a club of female rakes, who, under pretence 
of taking their innocent rambles forsooth, and 
diverting the spleen, seldom fail to plague me 
twice or thrice a day, to cheajpein tea, or buy a 
skreen. What else should they mean ? as they 
often repeat it. These rakes are your idle ladies 
of fashion, who, having nothing to do, employ 
themselves in tumbling over my ware. One of 
these no-customers (for by the way they seldom 
or never buy any thing) calls for a set of tea-dishes, 
another for a bason, a third for my best green- 
tea, and even to the punch-bowl, there's scarce a 
piece in my shop but must be displaced, and the 
whole agreeable architecture disordered, so that 
I can compare them to nothing but the night- 
goblins that take a pleasure to overturn the dis- 
positions of plates and dishes in the kitchens of 
yoiir housewifely maids. Well, after all this 
racket and clutter, this is too dear, that is their 
aversion; another thing is charming, but not 
wanted; the ladies are cured of the spleen, but I 
am not a shilling the better for it. Lord, what 
signifies one poor pot of tea, considering the 
o 2 
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trouble they putme to? Vapour8,Mr.Spcctator,are 
terrible things ; for, though I am not possessed by 
them mysel? I suflFer more frpm them than if I 
were. Now I must beg you to admonish all such 
day-goblins to make fewer visits, or to be less 
troublesome when they come to one*s shop^; and 
to convince them that we honest shop-keepers 
have something better to do, than to cure folks 
of the vapours gratis. A young son of mine, a 
school-boy, is my secretary, so I hope you will 
make allowances. 

I am, siR« 
Your constant reader, 
March the 22d. and very humble servant, 

Rebecca the diatreaaed* 
T. 



No. Z^r. THURSDAY, MARCH 27, 1712. 



Itn§rit equum tenerd dodlem cervice magister. 
Ire viam quam mofutrat eque a 

HoR.lEp.ii.6d. 

The ioekey trains the young and tender horse 
While yet soft-mouth'dy and breeds him to the eourse.' 

Creech. 

I HAVE lately received a third letter from the 
gentleman who has already given the public two 
essays upon education. As his thoughts seem to 
be very just and new upon this subject, I shall 
communicate them to the reader. 

*SIR, 

* If I had not been hindered by some ex- 
traordinary business, I should have sent you 
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. sooner my further thoughts upon education. You 
may please to remember, that in my last letter I en- 
deavoured to give the best reasons that could be 
urged in &vour of a private or public education. 
Upon the whole, it may perhaps be thou;;ht that 
I seemed rather inclined to the latter, though at 
the same time I confessed that virtue, which 
ought to be our first and principal care, was more 
usually acquired in the former. 
. * I intended, therefore, in this letter, to offer at 
methods, by which I conceive boys might be 
made to improve in virtue as they advance in let- 
ters. 

^ I know that in most of our public schools vice 
is punished and discouraged, whenever it is found 
out ; but this is £air from being sufficient, unless 
jOut youth are at the same time taught to form a 
right judgment of things, and to know what is 
properly virtue. 

^ To this end, whenever they read the lives and 
actions of such men as have been famous in their 
generation, it should not be thought enough to 
make them barely understand so many Greek or 
Latin sentences ; but they should be asked their 
opinion gf such an action or saying, and obliged to 
give their reasons why they take it to be good or 
bad. By this means they would insensibly arrive 
at proper notions of courage, temperance, honour, 
and justice. 

* There must be great care taken how the ex- 
ample of any particular persons is recommended 
to them in gross ; instead of which they ought to 
be taught wherein such a man, though great in 
some respects, was weak and faulty in others. 
For want of this caution, a boy is often so dazzled 
with the lustre of a great character, that he con- 
founds its beauties with its blemishes, and looks 
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even upon tjxc faulty part of it with an eye of ad- 
miration. 

< I have often wondered how Alexander, who 
was naturally of a generous and merciful disposi- 
tion, came to be guilty of so barbarous an action 
as that of dragging the governor of a town after 
his chariot I know this is generally ascribed to 
his passion for Homer ; but I lately met with k 
passage in Plutarch, which, if I am not very much 
mistaken, still gives us a clearer light into the 
motives of this action. Plutarch tells us, that Al- 
exander in his youth had a master named Lysi- 
machus, who, though he was a man destitute of 
all politeness ingratiated himself both with Philip 
and his pupil, and beeame the second man at 
court, by calling the king Peleus, the prince 
Achilles, and himself Phoenix. It is no wonder 
if Alexander, having been thus used not only to 
admire but to personate Achilles, should think it 
glorious to imitate him in this piece of cruelty 
and extravagance. 

< To carry this thought yet further, I shall sub- 
mit it to your consideration, whether, instead of a 
theme or copy of verses, which are the usual ex- 
ercises, as they are called in the school phrase, it 
would not be more proper that a boy should be 
tasked, once or twice a week, to write down his 
opinion of such persons and things as occur to 
him by his reading ; that he should descant upon 
the actions of Tumus, or £neas ; show wherein 
they excelled, or were defective ; censure or ap* 
prove any particular action ; observe how it might 
have been carried to a greater degree of perfec- 
tion, and how it exceeded or fell short of another. 
He might at the same time mark whf^%as mond 
in any speech, and how £Eir it agreed with the 
character of the person speaking. This exercise 
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would soon strengthen his^ judgment in what is 
blamable or praise-worthy, and give him an ear- 
ly seasoning of morality. 

< Next to those examples which may be niet 
with in books I very much approve Horace's way 
of setting before youth the infamous or hcmoura- 
ble characters of their contemporaries. That po- 
•et tells US) this was the method his father made 
use of to incline him to any particular virtue^ or 
give him an aversion to any particular vice. " If," 
says Hoi:ace, '^ my father advised me to live with- 
in bounds, and be contented with the fortune he 
should leave me ; ^ Do you not see,' says he, < the 
miserable condition of Burrus, and the son of Al- 
bus ? Let the misfortunes of those two wretches 
teach you to avoid luxury and extravagance.' If 
he would inspire me with an abhorrence to debau- 
iihery ^ Do not,' says he, ^ make yourself like Sec- 
tanus, when you may be happy in the enjoyment 
of lawful pleasures. How scandalous,' says he, 
' is the character of Trebonius, who was lately 
caught in bed with another man's wife I" To illus- 
trate the force of this method, the poet adds, that 
as a head-strong patient, who will not at first fol- 
low his physician's prescriptions, grows orderly 
when he hears that the neighbours die all about 
him ; so youth is often frighted from vice, by hear- 
ing the ill report it brings upon others. 

< Xenophon's schools of equity, in his Life of 
Cyrus the Great, are sufficiently famous. He tells 
us, that the Persian children went to school, and 
employed their time as diligently in learning the 
principles of justice and sobriety, as the youth in 
other countries did to acquire the most difficult 
arts and sciences : their governors spent most 
part of the day in hearing their mutual accusa- 
tions one agcdnst the other, whether for violence, 
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eheoliflgi bonder, or Ing^lutitttifo: and tauglit 
them Mow to give judgment agamst those wto 
were found to be any ways guilty oi these mme». 
I omhthe story of the long and short coat, for 
wlttch Cyrus Mmsdf was pcmished, as a case 
equMly knoivfi wkh any in Littleton. 

^ The method which Apulcius tells us the In- 
dian Gymnoao^sts took to educate their diseK 
^es, is still niore curious and remarkable. His 
words are as follow f " When their dmner is rea- 
dy, before it is served up^ the masters inquire of 
every particular scholar how he has employed 
his time since sun-HsiHg : ^omeof them answefv 
that, having been chosen as arbiters between two 
ipersons) tlvey have composed their ^fferenees^ 
and made them fiiendsr some, ^lat they have beom 
executing the ordersof their parents ; and others^ 
that they have either found out something new 
by their own application, or learnt it from the in* 
struetions of their fellows. But If there happens 
to be any one among them who cannot make It 
i^pear that" he has eittployed the morning to ad^ 
vantage, he is immediately excluded from the 
company, and obliged to work while the rest are 
at dinner.^ 

<It is not impossible, that from these several 
ways of producing virtue in the minds of boys 
some general method might be invented. What 
I would endeavour to inculcate is, that our youth 
cannot be too soon taught the principles of virtue, 
seeing the first impressions which are made oil 
the mind are always the strongest. 

The archbishop of Cambray makes Telemachus 
say, that, though he was young in years, he was 
old in the art of knowing how to keep both his 
own and his friends' secrets. " When my father,** 
says the prince, "went to the seige of Troy, ho 
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took me oh his ktices, dnd^ after hftmg embraced 
andUessed me,aftbe was surrouiided by the nobles 
of Ithaca, * O my friends/ says he, ^into your 
hands I commit the education of my scm : if ever 
you loved his ^ther. show it in your care towards 
bim; bm, above aU> do not omit to form himjust^ 
siacerey and fiuljif%il in beeittng a secret/ <^ Thestt 
words of my &ther/' saya Telemachusf ^wece 
continually repeated to me by his friends in hk 
absence; who made no scruple of communicating 
to me their uneasiness to see my mother sur- 
rounded with lovers, and the measures they de- 
igned to take on that occasion.*^ He adds, that 
he was so ravished at being thus treated like a 
man, and at the confidence reposed iii him, that 
Ke never once abused it 'r nor could all the insinu-^ 
ations of his father's rivals ever get him to betray 
what was committed to him under the seal of se- 
crecy. 

< There is hardly any virtue which a lad might 
not thus learn by practice and example. 

^ I have heard of a good man, who used at cer- 
tain times to give his schoWs sixpence apiece, 
that they might tell him the next day how they 
had employed it. The third part was always to be 
laid out in charity, and every boy was blamed, or 
commended, as he could make it appear he had 
chosen a fit object. 

* In short, nothing is more wanting to our pub- 
lic schools, than that the masters of them should 
use the same care in fashioning the manners of 
their scholars, as in forming their tongues to the 
{earned languages. Wherever the former is omit- 
ted, I cannot help agreeing with Mr. Locke, that 
a man must have a very strange value for words, 
when, preferring the languages of the Greeks 
and Romans to that which made.them such brave 
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men, he can think it worth while to hazard the 
innocence and virtue of his son for a little Greek 
and Latin. 

« As the subject of this essay is of the highest 
importance, and what I do not remember to have 
yet se^n treated by any author, I have sent you 
what occurred to me on it from my own observa- 
tion, or reading, and which you may either sup- 
press or publish, as you think fit. 

I am, SIR, 

X. Yours, &c.* 
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~^^ fuit unquam 



Tarn dUpar sibi.- ^ ^ ^ ... ^^ 

HOR. 1 Sat, iii. 16. 

Made up of nought bat ineonBisteiiGies. 

I FIND the tragedy of the Distrest Mother is 
published to-day. The author of the prologue,t 
I suppose, pleads an old excuse I have read some- 
where, of ' being dull with design ;' and the gen- 
tleman who writ the epilogue^ has, to my know- 

* The original motto to this paper, at it first publieatioii in 
folio, was likewise from Horace : 

Servetur ad imum^ 
Qualis ah mceptoproceiserit, et sibi corutet, 

HoR. A.P. 

t Steele was the author of tiie prokigae to the IKstrcte 
Mother. The exense aUodes to a passage at the end of Tat. 
No. 38. 

t The author of the epilogue to the play of A. Philips, cal- 
led the Distrest Mother, first published in the year 17X2, wat 
Mr. Eustace BudgeU. 
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ledge, so much'of gres^et* moment to value him- 
self upon, that he will easily forgive me for pub- 
lishing the exceptions made against gayety at the 
end of serious entertainments in Sie following 
letter: I should be more unwilling to pardon 
liim) than any body, a practice which cannot have 
any ill consequence but from the abilities of the 
person who is guilty of it. 

<MR. SPECTATOR, 

<I HAD the happiness thc'other night of sitting 
very near you, and your Worthy friend Sir Roger, 
At the acting of the new tragedy, which you have, 
in a late paper or two, so justly recommended, 
I was highly pleased with the advantageous situ- 
ation fortune had given me in placing me so near 
two gentlemen, from one of which I was sure to 
hear such reflections on the several incidents of 
the play as pure nature suggested, and from the 
other, such as flowed from Uie exactest art, and 
judgment : though I must confess that my curio- 
sity led me so much to observe the knight's re- 
flections, that I was not well at leisure to improve 
myself by yours. Nature, I found, played hep 
port in the knight pretty well, till at the last con- 
cluding lines she entirely forsook him. You 
must know, su', that it is always my custom, when 
I have been well entertained at anew tragedy, to 
make my retreat before the facetious epilogue en- 
ters; not but that thosepiecesare often very well 
written, but having paid down my half-crown, and 
•made a Mr purchase of as much of the pleasing 
melancholy as the poet's art can afford me, or my 
own nature admit of I am willing to carry some of 
it home with me : and cannot endure to be at 
once tricked out jof all, though by the wittiest 

VOL. VI. JP 
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clexterity in the worlcL Howeyei^ I kept my seat 
the other nighti in hopes of finding my own sen- 
timents of this matter fayoured by your friend's ; 
when, to my great surprise^ I found the knight 
entering with equal pleasure into both parts, and 
as much satbfied with Mrs. Oldfield's gayety as 
he had been before with Andromache's greatness* 
Whether this were no more than an effect of the 
knight's peculiar humanity, pleased to find at last>. 
that, after all the tragical dcnngs, every thing waa 
safe and well, I do not know. But for my own 
part, I must confess I was so dissatisfied, that I 
was^orrythe poet had saved Andromache, and 
could heartily have wished that he had left her 
stone-dead upon the atage. For you cannot ima- 
gine, Mr. Spectator, the mischief she was reserv- 
ed to do me. I found my soul, during the ac- 
tion, gradually worked up to the highest pitch, 
»id felt the exalted pas9ion which all generous 
minds conceive at the sight of virtue in distress. 
The impression, believe me, sir, was so strong 
upon me, that I am persuaded, if I had been let 
alone in it, I could, at an extremity, have ventu<- 
red to defend yourself and Sir Roger against half 
a score of the fiercest Mohocks ; but the ludicrous 
epilogue in the close extinguished all my sirdour, 
and made me look upon all such noble achieve- 
ments as downright silly and romantic What 
the rest of the audience felt, I cannot so well tell. 
For myself I must declare, that at the end of the 
play I found my soul uniform, and all of apiece: 
but at the end of the epilogue it was so jumbled 
together, and divided between jest and earnest, 
that, if you will forgive me an extravagant fancy, 
I will her^ set it down. I oould not but fancy, if 
my soul had at that pioment quitted my body, and 
descended to the poetical shades in the posture it 
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was then in, what a strange figure it would have 
made among them* They would not have knowft 
what to have made of my motly spectre, half 
comic and half tragic, all over resembling a ridi- 
culous fiic^ that at the same time laughs on one 
ttde and cries on the other. The only defence, I 
think, I have ever heard made for this, as it seems 
to me the most unnatural tack of the comic tail to 
the tragic head, is this, that the minds of the au- 
dience must be refreshed, and gentlemen and la« 
dies not seat away to their own homes with to« 
dismal and melancholy thoughts about them : for 
who knows the consequence of this ? We are 
much obliged, indeed, to the poets for the great 
tenderness they express for the safety of our per* 
sons, and heartily thank them for it But if that 
be all, pray, good sir, assure them, that we are 
none of us like tocome to any great harm ; and that 
let them do their best, we shall in all Qtobability, 
live out the length of our days, and frequent the 
theatres more than ever. What makes me more 
desirous to have some information of this matter 
is, because of an ill consequence or two attending 
it : for, a great many of our church musicians be- 
ing related to the theatre, they have, in imitation 
of these epilogues, introduced, in their farewell 
voluntaries, a sort of music quite foreign to the 
design of church-services, to the great prejudice 
^f well-disposed people. Those fingering gen- 
tlemen should be informed, that they ought to 
suit their airs to the place and business, and that 
the musician is obliged to keep to the text as 
much as the preacher. For want of this, I have 
found by experience a great deal of mischief* 
When the preacher has often, with great piety, 
and art enough, handled his subject, and the ju- 
dicious clerk has with the utmost diligence called 
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out two staves proper to the discourse^ and I have 
found in myself and in the rest of the pew, good 
thoughts and dispositions, they have been, all in 
a moment, dissipated by a merry jig from the or- 
gan loft. One knows not what further ill effects 
the epilogues I have been speaking of may in 
time produce : but this I am credibly informed of, 
that Paul Lorrain* has resolved upon a very sud- 
den reformation in his tragical dramas ; and that, 
at the next monthly performance, he designs, in- 
stead of a penetential psalm, to dismiss his au- 
dience with an excellent new ballad of his own 
composing. Pray, sir, do what you can to put a 
stop to these growing evils, and you will very 
much oblige 

Your humble servant, 

PHTSIBULUS.' 

* Paul Loirain was the ordinary of Newgate at this time, 
which place he held for many years ; he died October 7» 1719. 
la his accoants-of the convicts executed at Tybum» P. Lor- 
rain generally represented them as true peniteqts, and dyin^ 
▼ery well, after haTing lived for the most part yerr ill : they 
sure hamoroasly styled Patfi Lorrain's saints, in the TaUer, 
^0. 69. 
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No. S39, SATURDAY, MARCH 2^, 1712, 



'Ut hia exordia prims 



OmruOf ei ipse tener mundi concreverit orUa. 
Turn durare solum et discludere J^erea ponto 
Caperitf et rerum pauUatim sumereformas. 

Y ZRG. Ed. vi. II. 

He sang the ieer^ seeds of nature's fhime : 
flov seM, and eardi» and air, and aetive flamey 
Fell through tlie mighty void, and in their fall 
Were blindly gather'd in this goodly ball. 
The tender soil then stiffning by degrees, 
Shut from the bounded earth the bounding seai^ 
The earth and ocean various forms disclose^ 
And a new sua to the new world arose. 

Dryden. 

LiONGiNUs has observed, that there may be a lofti- 
ness in sentiments where there is no passion, and 
brings instances out of ancient authors to support 
this his opinion. The pathetic, as that great critic 
observes, may animate and inflame the sublime, 
but is not essential to it. Accordingly, as he 
further remarks, we very often find that those 
who excel most in stirring up the passions very 
often want the talent of writing in the great and 
sublime manner, and so on the contrary. Milton 
has shown himselfamastet* in both these ways of 
writing. The seventh book, which we are now 
entering upon, isan instance of that sublime which 
is not mixed and worked up with passion. The 
author appears in a kind of composed and sedate 
majesty ; and though the sentiments do not give 
so great an emotion as those in the former book, 
they abound with as nuignificcnt ideas. The sixth 
book, like a troubled ocean, represents greatness 
in confusion ; the seventh affects the imagination 
like the ocean in a calm, and fills the mind of the 
p 2 
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reader, without producing in it any thing like tu- 
mult or agitation. 

The critic above mentioned, among the rules 
trhich he lays down for succeeding in the sublime 
way of writing, proposes to his reader, that he 
should imitate the most celebrated authors who 
have gone before him, and have been engaged in 
works of the same nature ; as in particular that^ 
if he writes on poetical subjects, be should con- 
sider how Homer would have spoken on such an 
occasion. By this means one great genius often 
catches the flame from another and writes in his 
spirit, without copying servilely after him. There 
are a thousand shining passages in Virgil, which 
have been lighted up by Homer. 

Milton, though his own natural strength of ge- 
nius was capable of furnishing out a perfect work, 
has doubtless very much rused and ennobled his 
conceptions by such an imitatisn as that which 
Longinus has recommended. 

In this book, which gives us an account of the 
six days* works, the poet received but very few 
assistances from heathen writers, who are stran- 
gers to the wonders of creation. But as there 
are many glorious strokes of pdetry upon this sub- 
ject in holy writ, the author has numberless allu- 
sions to them through the whole course of this 
book. The great critic I have before mentioned 
though an heathen, has taken notice of the sub- 
lime manner in which the lawgiver of the Jews 
has described the creation in the first chapter of 
Genesis ; and there are many other passages in 
Scripture which rise up to the same majesty, 
where the subject is touched upon. Milton has 
shown his judgment very remarkably, in making 
u^e of such of these as were proper for his poem, 
luid in duly qualifying those strains of eastern 
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poctrywhich vere suited to readers whose im- 
aginations were set to an higher pitch than those 
of colder climates. 

Adam's speech to the angel, wherein he de- 
sires an account of what had passed within the 
regions of nature before the creation, is very 
great and solemn. The following lines, in which 
he tells him, that the day is not too far * spent for 
Kim to enter upon such a subject, are exquisite 
in their kind : 

* And the |;reat light of day yet wants to run 
Mach of his raee, though steep ; suspense in heaVn 
Held by thy Yoioe, thy potent voice he hears^ 
And longer will delay to hear thee tell 
His generation,' &c. 

The angel's encouraging our first parents in 
a modest pursuit after knowledge, with the causes 
which he assigns for the creation of the world, 
are very'just and beautiful. The Messiah, by 
whom, as we are told in Scripture, the heavens 
were made, goes forth in the power, of his Father, 
surrounded with an host of angels, and clothed 
with such a majesty as becomes his entering 
upon a work which, according to our conceptions, 
appears the utmost exertion of Omnipotence. 
What a beautiful description has our author rais- 
ed upon that hint in one of the prophets ! ' And 
behold there came four chariots out from between 
two mountains, and the mountains, were moun- 
tains of brass:' 

* About his chariot numberless were pour'd 
Cherub and seraph, potentates and thrones. 
And Tirtues, winged spirits, and chariots wisff d 
From the armoury of God, where stand of old 
Myriads between two brazen mountains lodg'd 
Against a solemn day, harness'd at hand. 
Celestial equipage ! and now came forth 
Spontaneous, for within them spirit liv'd. 
Attendant on the Lord : Heav*n open'd wide 
Her ever-during gates, harmonius ^ond ! 
On golden hinges moving * 
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I have before taken notice of these chariots of 
€rod) and of these gates of heaven ; and shall 
here only add, that Homer gives us the same idea 
of the latter, as opening of themselves ; though 
he afterwards takes off from it, by telling us, t£it 
the hours first of all removed those prodigious 
heaps of clouds which lay as a barrier before them. 

I do not know any thing in the whole poem 
more sublime than the description which follows, 
where the Messiah is represented at the head of 
his angels, as looking down into the chaos, csdm- 
ing its confusion, riding into the midst of it, and 
drawing the first outline of the creation: 

* On heaT'nIy groand they stood, and from the shore 

Thej view'd the Tint immeasarable abyss 

Outrageous as a sea, dark, wasteful, wild. 

Up from the bottom tom'd bjr furious winds * 

And surging waves, as mountains to assault 

HeavVs height, and with the centre mix the ^le. 

** Silenee, ye troubled waves ; and, thou dfeep, peaee !" 

Said then th* pmnifio Word, " Your discord end ;" 

Nor staid, but^ on the wings of cherubim 

Up-lifted, in paternal gloxy rode 

Far into Chaos, and the world unborn s 

For Chaos heard his voice. Him all his train 

Followed in bright procession, to behold 

Creation, and the wonders of his might 

Then stay'd the fervid wheels ; and in his hand 

He took the golden compasses, prepared 

In God's eternal store to circumscribe 

This universe, and all created things : 

One foot he centered,. and the other tnm'd 

Round through the vast profundity objure. 

And said, ** Thus far extend, thusfar thy bounds. 

This be ^y just drcumferenee, O world !" 

The thought of the golden compasses is con- 
ceived altogether in Homer's spirit, and is a very 
noble incident in this wonderful description. Ho- 
mer, when he speaks of the gods, ascribes to 
them several arms and instruments with the same 
greatnetfsofimaginatioik Let the reader onTy 
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peruse the description of Minerva's aegis, or buck- 
ler, in the fifth book, with her spear which 
would overturn whole squadrons, and her hel- 
met that was sufHcient to cover an army drawn 
out of an hundred cities. The golden compasses, 
in the above-mentioned passage, appear a very 
natural instrument in the hand of him whom 
Plate somewhere calls the Divine Geometrician. 
As poetry delights in clothing abstracted ideas 
in allegories and sensible images, we find a mag- 
nificent description of the creation, formed after 
the same manner, in one of the prophets, where- 
in he describes the Almighty Architect as mea- 
suring the waters in the hollow of his hand, 
meting out the heavens with his span, compre- 
hending the dust of the earth in a measure, weigh- 
ing the mountains in scales, and the hills in a bal- 
ance. Another of them describing the Supreme 
Being in this great work of creation, represents 
him as laying the foundations of the earth, and 
stretching a line upon it ; and, in another place, 
as garnishing the heavens, stretching out the 
north overthe empty place, and hanging the earth 
upon nothing. This last noble thought Milton 
has expressed in the following verse : 
' And earth self-balanced on her centre hung.' 

The beauties of description in this book lie so 
very thick, that it is impossible to enumerate them 
in this paper. The poet has employed on them 
the whole energy of our tongue. The several 
great scenes of the creation rise up to view one 
after another, in such a manner, that the reader 
seems present at this wonderful work, and to as- 
sist among the choirs of angels who are the spec- 
tators of it. How glorious is the conclusion of 
the first day! 
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Nor pMt uncelelKmted, nor ontung 
By lie celestial choirsy when orient light 
Exhuling first from darkness they beheld ; 
Birth-daj of head's and earth ! with joj^and tbMft 
The hollow universal orb they filTd. 

We have the same elevation of thought in the 
third day^ when the mountains were brought 
fbrthy and the deep was made : 

* Immediately the moantaios huge appear 

' Emergent, and their brosid bare oaeks np-heave 
Into the elouds, their tops ascend the si^ : 
So high as heav'n the tumid hills, so low 
Down sunk a hollow bottom broad and deep, 
; Capacious bed of water s * 

, We have also the rising of the whole vegetable 
world described in thb day's worki which is filled 
with all the graces that other poets have lavished 
on their description of the spring, and leads the 
reader^s imagination into a theatre equally sur« 
prising and beautiful. 

The sfeveral glories of the heavens make thdr 
appearance on the fourth day : 

* Pint in his east the glorious lamp was seeB« 
Regent of day, and all the horizon round 
Invested with bright rays, jocund to run 

His longitude through heaven's high road ; Hhe gray 
Dawn, and the Pleiades before him danc'il, 
ShedcHng sweet influence. Less bright the moon. 
But opposite in levellM west was set 
His mirror, with full face borrowing her light 
From him, for other lights she needed none 
In that aspect, and still the distance keeps 
Till night ; then in the east her turn she shinesy 
Revolrd on heaven's great axk, and her reign 
With thousand lesser Tights dividual holds, 
With thousand thousand stars, that then appeared 
Spangling the hemisphef c * 

One would wonder how the poet could be i^ 
concise in his description of the six days' worksy 
as to comprehend them within the bounds of aa 
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episode, and) at the same timey so particular, aa 
to give us a lively idea of them* This is still 
more .remarkable in his account of the fifth and 
sixth days, in which he has drawn out to our view 
the whole ammal creation, from the reptile to the 
behemoth. As the lion and the leviathan are two 
of the noblest productions in the world of living 
creatures, the reader will find a most exquisite 
spirit of poetry in the account which our author 
gives us of theni. The sixth day concludes with 
the formationof man, upon which the angel takes 
occasion, as he did after the battle in heaven, to 
remind Adam of his obedience, which was the- 
principal design. of this visit. 

The poet afterwards represents the Messiah 
returning into heaven, and taking a survey of his 
great work. There is something inexpressibly 
auWme in this part of the poem, where the au- 
tlK>r describes the great period of time, filled 
with so many glorious circumstances ; when the 
heavens and earth were finished ; when the Mes* 
siah ascended up in triumph through the ever* 
lasting gates; when he looked down. with plea- 
sure upon his new creation ; when every part of 
nature seemed to rejoice in its existence ; when 
the morning-stars sang tc^ether, and all the sons 
gf God shouted for joy. 

* So ev'n and morn accomplwUM the sixth dty i 
Yet not till the Creator from his work 
Desisting, though unwearied, up returoM, 
Up to the heaven of heavens, his high abode ; 
Thence to behold his new ereated worlds 
Th' addition of his empire, how it show'd 
In prospect from his throne, how good, how fair. 
Answering his great idea. Up he rode> 
Follow'd with acclamation and the sound 
Sjmphoniotts often thousand harps, that tuned 
Angelic harmonies, die earth, the air 
Retounded, (thou remeiaherest^ for thdia heftrdsl) 
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The heavens and alfthe eonsteHations rang. 
The pUnets in their station list'ning stood. 
While the bright pomp ascended jubilant. 
** Open, ye everiasting gates !" they sung, 
** Open, ye heavens, your livine doors ! let in 
The ^reat Creator from his work retum'd 
Magnificent, his six days' work— a world !" 

I cannot conclude this book upon the creation 
without mentioning a poem which has lately ap* 
peared under that title.* The work was under- 
taken with so good an intendon, and is executed 
with so great a mastery, that it deserves to be 
looked upon as one of the most useful and no- 
ble productions in our English yerse. The read- 
er cannot but be pleased to find the depths of phi- 
losophy enlivened with all the charms of poetry, 
and to see so great a strength of reason, amidst 
so beautiful a redundancy of th,e imagination.' The 
author has shown us that design in all the works 
of nature which necessarily leads us to the know- 
ledge of its first cause. In short, he has illus- 
trated, by numberless and incontestable instances, 
that divine wisdom which the son of Sirach has so 
nobly ascribed to the Supreme Being in his for- 
mation of the world, when he tells us, that < He 
created her, and saw her, and numbered her, and 
poured her out upon all his works.' L. 

* Creation, a philosophical poemi ; demonstrating the exis- 
tence and providence Of God. In seven books. By Sir Kich- 
ard Blackmore, knt. M. D. and fellow of the college of physi- 
eia)>8 in London. 
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Quit fWvuM Mc no9tri9 tuccesnt aedibui hotpes ? 
Qufftn 9e$e ore fereru / gudm forti pectore et arrHis / 

ViBG. jEd. It. 10. 

What chief is this that visits us from far. 
Whose gallant mieii hespeaka him train'd to war ! 

I TAKE it to be the hi^kest instance of a noble 
Blind, to bear great qualities without discovering 
in a man's behaviour and consciousness that he is 
superior to the rest of the world* Or, to say it 
otherwise, it is the duty of a great person so to 
demean himself, as that, whatever endowments 
he may have, he may appear to value himself upoa 
no qualities but si&ch as any man may arrive at. 
He ought to think Do man valuable but for his 
public ^irit, justice, and integrity ; and all other 
ODdowments to be esteemed only as they coutri- 
iNUe to the exerting those virtues. Such a 
]|»ao9 if he is wise or valiant, knows it is of no 
consideration to other men that he is so, but as 
he employs those high talents for their use and 
service. He who affects the applauses and ad« 
dresses c^ a multitude, or assumes to him»elf 
a pre-eminence upon any other consideration, 
must soon turn admiration into contempt. It is 
certain that Aere can be no merit in any man who 
18 not conscious of it ; but the sense that it is va- 
Imible only according to the application of it, 
flsakes that superiority amiable, which would 
#therwke be invidious.. In this light it h consi* 
dered as a thing in which every man bears a 
share. It annexes the ideas of dignity, poweri 
and fame, in an agreeable and familiar manner, to 
liim who is possessor of it \ and all men who are 

VOL. VI. (t 
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Strangers to him are naturally incited to indulge 
a cuiiosity in beholding the person, behaTiour^ 
feature, and shape of hitn in ^'hose character^ 
perhaps, each man had formed something in com-* 
mon with himself. 

Whether such, or any other, are the causes, all 
men have a yearning curiosity to behold aman oT 
heroic worth. I have had many letters from all 
parts of this kingdom, that request I would give 
them an exact account of the stature, the mien^ 
the aspect of the prince who lately visited Eng- 
lipd, and has done such wonders for the liberty of 
Europe. It would puzzle the most curious to 
form to himself the sort of man my several cor«^ 
respondents expect to hear of by the action men- 
tioned, when they desire a description of him. 
There is always something that concerns thenti- 
selves, and growing out of their own circum- 
stances, in all their inquiries. A friend of mine 
in Wales beseeches me to be^ very exact in my 
account of that wonderful man, who had marchedf 
an army and all its baggage over the Alps; and, 
if possible, to learn whether the peasant wha 
showed him the way and is drawn in the map, be 
yet living. A gentleman from the university^ 
who is deeply intent on the study of humanist 
desires me to be as particular, tf I had opportunity, 
in observing the whole interview between his 
highness and our late general. Thus domen^s fan* 
cies work according to their several educations and 
circumstances ; but all pay a respect, mixed with 
admiration, to this illustrious character. I have 
waited for his arnval in Holland, before I would* 
let my correspondents know that I have not been 
so uncurious a Spectator as not to have seen 
prinee Eugene."* It would be very difficult, as 1 

•He stood godfather to Steele's sctfond son, vho was ntmed 
Eageae after this prince^ 
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said just noW) to answer every expectatioD of 
those who have written to me on that bead ; nor 
is it possible for me to find words to let one know 
what an artful glance there is in his countenance 
"who surprised Cremona : how daring he appears 
who forced the trenches at Turin : but in general 
I can say that he who beholds him will easily ex« 
pect from him any thing that is to l>e imagined, or 
executed) by the wit or S>rce of man. The prince is 
of that stature which makes a man most easily 
become all parts of exercise ; has height to be 
fpraceful on occasions of state and ceremony, and 
no Jess adapted for agility and dispatch : his as- 
pect is erect and composed; his eye lively and 
thoughtful, yet rather vigilant than sparkling; 
his action and address the most easy imaginable, 
and his l>ehaviour in an assembly peculiarly grace- 
^ in a certain art of mixing insensibly with the 
rest, and becoming one of the company, instead 
of receiving the courtship of it. The shape of 
fcb person, and composure of his limbs, are re- 
markably exact and beautiful. There is in his 
looks something sublime, which does not seem 
to arise from hb quality or character, but the in- 
nate disposition of his mind. It is apparent that 
he suffers the presence of much company, in- 
stead of taking delight in it: and he appeared in 
public, while with us, rather to return good-will, 
or satisfy curiosity, than to gratify any taste he 
himself had of being popular. As his thoughts 
are never tumultuous in danger, they are as little 
discomposed on occasions of pomp and magnifi- 
cence. A great soul is affected, in either case, 
ao further than in considering the properest me- 
thods to extricate itself from them. If this hero 
has the strong incentives to uncommon enter- 
prises that were remarkable in Alexander, he 
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prosecutes and enjoys the &me of them with tlie 
justness, propriety, and good sense of Cxsar. It 
IS easy to observe in him a mind as cs^>able of be- 
ing^ entertained with contemplation as enterprise ; 
a liund ready for great explfHts, but not impatient 
for occasions to exert itself. The prince has wls^ 
dom, and valour in as high perfection as man cam. 
enjoy it ; which noble faculties, in conjunctioop 
banish all vain-glory, ostentation, ambiticm, and 
all other vices which might intrude upon hl» 
mind, to make it unequal. These habits and 
qualities of soul and body render this personage 
so extraordinary, that he appears to have nothin^^ 
in him but what every man should have in himt 
the exertion of his very self, abstracted from the 
circumstances In which fortune has placed him. 
Thus, were you to see prince Eugene, and were 
told he was a private" gentleman, you would say 
he is a man of modesQr and merit Should yoot 
be told that was prince Eugene, he would b» 
diminished no otherwise, than that part of your 
distant admiration would turn into a familiar good* 
wUl. 

This I thought fit to entertain my reader witlif 
concemhig an hero who never was equalled but 
by one man ;* over whom also he has this advaa* 
ti^e, that he has had an opportunity to manifest 
an e^eem for him in his adversity. T. 

* The duke of Marlborough, who was at thli time tttnei 
out of all hit public employmenta. 
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■ . ■ M evocate animos, nuestumquey Umorem 

Mittite 

ViRG. jBn.i. ^6. 

BesoBie jour oounge and dismiss yovr fear. 

Drydsn. 

Having, to oblige my correspondent Physibu- 
lus, printed his letter last Friday, in relation to 
the new epilogue, he cannot take it amiss if I now 
publish another, which I hdve just received from 
a gentleman who does not agree with him in his 
sentiments upon that matter. 

* SIH, 

< I am amazed to find an epilogue at- 
tacked in your last Friday's paper, which has 
been so generally applauded by the town, and re- 
•ceived such honours as were never before given 
to any in an English theatre. 

* The audience would not permit Mrs. Oldfield 
. to go off the stage the first night till she had re- 
peated it twice ; the second night the noise of an- 
€ora was as loud as before, and she was obliged 
again to speak it twice ; the third night it was still 
called lor a second time ; and, in short, contrary 
to all other epilogues,which are dropped after the 
third represenution of the play, this has already 
been repeated nine times. 

* I must own, I am the more surprised to find 
tiis censure in opposition to the whole town, in a 
paper which has hitherto been famous for the can- 
dour of its criticisms. 

* I can by no means allow your melancholy cbr- 

q 2 
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respondent) that the new epilogue is uanatural 
because it is ^ay. If 1 had a mind to be learnedy 
I could tell him that the prologue and efuk^^e 
were real parts of the ancient tragedy ; but every 
one knows, that, cm the British stage, they are 
distinct performances by themselves, pieces en- 
tirely detached from the play, and no way essen- 
tial to it. 

< The moment the play ends, Mrs. Oldfield is no 
more Andromache but Mrs. Oldfield ; and though 
the poet had left Andromache stone-dead upon 
the stage, as your ingenious correspondent 
phrases it, Mrs. Oldfield might still have spoke a 
merry epilogue. % We have an instance of this in 
a tragedy where there is not only a death, but a 
martyrdom. St. Catherine was there |>ersonated by 
Nell Gwin ; she lies stone-dead upon the stage, but 
upon those gentlemen's offering to remove her 
body, whose business it is to carry off the slain in 
our English tragedies, she breaks out into that 
abrupt beginning of what was a very ludicrous 
but at the same time thought a very good epi* 
logue : 

* Hold ! tre you mad ? vou damn*d eoafoonded dof^ 
I am to rise and ^eak the epilogue.' 

< This diverting manner was always pradiaed 
by Mr. Dryden, who, if he was not the bestwritor 
of tragedies in his time, was allowed by every coe 
to have the happiest turn for a prologue, or aa 
ei^ogue. The ejulogues to Cleomenes, Don 
Sebastian, The duke of Guise, Aurengzebe, and 
Love Triumphant, are all precedents of this na- 
ture. 

< I might further justify this practice by. that 
excellent epilogue which was spoken, a few years 
8ince> after the tragedy of Phxdra and Hippoly- 
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tns ;* whh a great many others^ in which the au« 
Iters have endeavoured to.ms^e the audience 
merry. If they have not all succeeded so well as 
tiie writer of this, they have however showii) that 
k was not for want of good-wilL 

^ I must further observe, that the gayety of it 
aaaybe still the more proper, as it is at the end of 
a French play ; since every one knows that na- 
tioii, who are generally esteemed to have as polite 
a taste as any in Europe, always close their tragic 
entertainments with what they cadi a fietUe fiiece^ 
which IS purposely designed to raise mirth, and 
send away the audience well pleased. The same 
person who has supported the chief character in 
^e tragedy very often plays the principal part in 
the fietite pihe ; so that I have myself seen, at 
Paris, Orestes smd Lubin acted the same night by 
Ibe same man. 

^ Tragi-comedy) indeed, you have yourself, ia 
a former speculation, found fault with very justly, 
because it breaks the tide of the passions while 
they are yet flowing ; but this is nothing at all to 
the present case, where they have had already 
their full course. 

< As the new epilogue is written conformably to 
Uie practice of our best poets, so it is not such a 
one, which, as the duke of Buckingham says in 
his Rehearsal, might serve for any other play ; but 
wholly rises out of the occurrences of the piece 
k was composed for. 

* The only reason your mournful correspondent 
gives against this facetious epilogue, as he calls it, 

* A Tmge^ b^ Mr. Ednmnd Neal, known bv the mme of 
Saikhy Sto. 1707. Addiion wrote a orologae to this play whea 
Italian operas were in vogae, to raUv the vitiated taste of the 
town in preferring tooad to teose* Prior wroi^ the epilogs 
here miatioaod. 
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is, thAt he has a mind to go home melancholy* I 
wish the gentleman may not be more grave thait^ 
wise. For my own part, I must confess, I think it 
very sufiicient to have ijie anguish of a fictitious 
piece remain upon me while it is representing ; 
but I love to be sent home to bed in a good hu^ 
mour. If Phyabulus is, however, resolved to be 
inconsolable, and not to have his tears dried up, he 
need only continue his old custom, and, when he 
has had his half-crown's worth of sorrow, slink 
out before the epilogue begins. 

< It is pleasant enough to hear this tragical ge- 
nius complaining of the great mischief Andro- 
mache had done him. What was that? Why, 
she made him laugh. The poor gentleman's 
sufferings put me in mind of Harlequin'^ case 
who was tickled to death. He tells us soon after, 
through a small mistake of sorrow for rage, that 
during the whole action he was so very sorry, 
that he thinks he could have attacked half a score 
of the fiercest Mohocks in the excess of his 
grief. I cannot but look upon it as an unhaj^y 
accident, that a man who is so bloody-minded in 
his affliction was diverted from this fit of outrage- 
ous melancholy. The valour of this gentleman 
in his distress brings to one's memory the- Knight 
of the sorrowful Countenance, who lays about 
him at such an unmerciful rate in an old romance. 
I shall readily grant him that his soul, as he him- 
self says, would have made a very ridiculQUs 
figure, had it quitted the body, and descended to 
tl^ poetical shades, in such an encounter. 

^ As to his conceit of tacking a tragic head with 
a comic tail, in order to refresh the audience, it is 
such apiece of jargon, that I don't know what to 
make of it. 

< The elegant writet makes a very sudden 
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tnmsitiQQ from the playhouse to the church) and 
from thence to the gallows. 

* As for what relates to the churchy he is of opi- 
nion that these epilogues have given occasion to 
those merry jigs from the organ-4olitf which have 
^fiasipated those good thoughts and dispositions 
lie has found in himself and the rest of the pew^ 
vpon the singing of two staves culled out by the 
judicious and diligent clerk. 

*He fetches bis next thought from Tyburn; 
and seems very apprehensive lest there should 
kappen any innovations in the tragedies of his 
friend Paul Lorrain. 

^ In the mean time, sir, this gloomy writer, who 
IS 10 mightily scandalised at a gay epilogue after 
a serious play, speaking of the hXit of those un- 
lu^py wretches who are condemned to suffer an 
ignomimous death by the justice of our laws, en« 
deavours to make the reader merry on so impro* 
per an occasion, by those poor burlesque express 
aions ^^ tragical dramas and monthly perform* 
ances. 

I am, SIX, with great respect^ 
Your most d>edient, most humble servant^ 

X. PaiLOMBDBs/ 
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JmHci^e partei ntnt non violate komtfteif verecundue non 
•Jfendev, Tull. 

Jastiee eonaUtt in doing no bjary to men ; decency, in giting 
tbem nocflence. 

As regard to decency is a great rule of life in ge- 
aeralilmt ^fiore especially to be consulted by the 
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female world, I cantiot overlook the following let- 
ter, which describes an egregious offender. 

< MR. SPECTATOR. 

< I was this day looking over your papers, and 
reading, in that of December the jSth, with great 
delight, the amiable grief of Asteiia for the ab- 
sence of her husband, it threw me into a great 
deal of reflection. I cannot say but this arose ve- 
ry much from the circumstances of my own life, 
who am a soldier, and expect every day to receive 
orders, which will oblige me to leave behind me 
a wife that is very dear to me, and that very de* 
servedly. She is at present, lam sure, no way 
below your Asteria for conjugal affection : but £ 
see the behaviour of some women so little suited 
to the circumstances wherein my wife and I shall 
aoon be, that it is with a reluctance,' I never knew 
before, I am going to my duty. What puts me to 
present pain is, the example of a young lady, 
whose stpry you shall have as well as I can ^ve it 
you. << Hortensius, an officer of good rank m his 
majesty's service, happened in a certain part gf 
England, to be brought to a country gentleman's 
house, where he was received with that more than 
ordinary welcome with which men of domestic 
lives entertsdn such few soldiers whom a military 
life, from the variety of adventures, has not ren* 
dered overbearing, but humane, easy, and agree* 
able. Hortensius staid here some time, and had 
easy access at all hours, as well as unavoidable 
conversation, at some parts of the day, with the 
beautiful Sylvana, the gentleman's daughter. 
People who live in cities are wonderfully struck 
with every little country abode they see when they 
take the air ; and it is natural to fancy they could 
live in every neat cottage (by which they pass) 
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much happier than in their present circumstan* 
ces. The turbulent tray of life which Hortensius 
was used to made him reflect with much satis&c- 
tion on all the advantages of a sweet retreat one 
di^ ; andj among the rest, you will think it not im- 
probable it might enter into his thought, that such 
a w<mian as Sylvana would consummate the hap- 
piness. The world is so debauched with mean 
considerations, that Hortensius knew it would be 
received as an act of generosity, if he asked for a 
woman of the highest merit, without further ques- 
tions, of a parent who had 'nothing to add to her 
personal qualifications. The wedding was cele- 
brated at her father's house. When that was 
over, the generous husband did not proportion 
his provision for her to the circumstances of her 
fortune, but considered his wife as his darling, his 
pride, and his vanity ; or, rather, that it was in 
the woman he had chosen that a man of sense 
could show pride or vanity with an excuse, and 
therefore adorned her with rich habits and valu- 
able jewels. He did not, however, omit to ad- 
monbh her, that he did his very utmost in this f 
that it was an ostentation ha could not be guilty 
of but to a woman he had so much pleasure in, 
desiring her to consider it as such ; and begged 
of her also to take these matters rightly, and be- 
lieve the gems, the gowns, the laces, would still 
become her better, if her air and behaviour was 
such, that it might appear she dressedthus rather 
in compliance to his humour that way, than out 
of any value she herself had for the trifles. To 
this lesson, too hard for a woman, Hortensius ad- 
ded, that she must be sure to stay with her friends 
in the country till his return. As soon as Hor- 
tensius departed, Sylvana saw in her looking- 
glass, that the love he conceived for her was 
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wliollf owing to die accident of seeing her ;. and 
she wiui convinced it was onlf her mistortune the 
rest of mankind had not beheld her, or men of 
amch greater quaUtf and merit had contended 
for one bo genteel, though bred in obacuritjr ; so 
very wkty, though nerer acquainted with court or 
town. She therefore resolved not to hide so 
much excellence from the world ; but, withoi^ 
any regard to the ehwnce of the moat generous 
man ahve, she is now the gayest lady about this 
town^ and has shut out the thoughts of her hus- 
band, by a constant retinue of the vainest youngs 
£ellours this age has produced ; to entertain whora^ 
die squanders away all Hortensius is able to sup* 
ply her with, though that supply is purchased 
wiih no less difiiculty than the hawd of his Ufe.**^ 
^ NoWf Mr. Spectator, would it not be a work 
becoming your o&ccy to treat this criminal as she 
deserves ^ You should give it the severest re- 
flections you can. You should tell women, tint 
they are more accountable for behaviour in ab- 
sence, than after death. The dead are not di^o- 
noured by dieir levities ; the living may reUtniy 
«)d be lau|;hed at by empty fops, who will not 
£ul totum mto ridicule the good man, who is so 
wiseasonable as to be still alive, and come and 
spoil good company, 
lam^ sm, 
Your most obedient humble senruit.' 

All strictness of behaviour k so unmercUul^ 
laughed at in our age, that the other much worse 
extreme is the more common folly. But let any 
woman consider, which of the two offences an 
husband would the more easily forgive, that of be- 
ing less entertaining than she could to please 
company, or raising the desures of the whole room 
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to his disadvantage ; and she will easily be able to 
form her conduct. We have indeed carried wo^ 
men's characters too much into public life, and 
you shall see them now-a-days affect a sort of 
£sane : but I carfnot help venturing to disoblige 
them for their aervlQe, by telling them, that the 
utmost of a woman's chmeter Is contained in do* 
mesticliie; she is blamable or praiseworthy ac- 
cording aa her carriage affects the house of her 
Sather, or her husband. All she has to do in this 
vfrorld, is contained within the duties of a daugh- 
ter,, ^ sister, a wife, and a mother. All these may 
be well performed, though a lady should not be 
the very finest woman at an opera or an assembly^ 
They are likewise consistent with a moderate 
share of wit) a plain dress, and a modest air. But 
when the very brains of the sex are turned, and 
they place their ambition on circumstances» 
wherein to excel is no addition to what is truly 
commendal^le ; where can this end, but, as it fre- 
quently does, in their placing ajl their industry^ 
pleasure, and ambition, on things which will natu- 
rally make the gratifications of life last, at best, 
no longer than youth and good fortune ? When 
we consider the least ill consequence, it can be no 
less than looking on their own condition, as years 
advance, with a disrelish of life, and falling into 
contempt of their own persons, or being the derl- 
sion of others. But when they consider them- 
•elves as they oughty no other than an addition^ 
part of the species, (for their own happiness and 
eomfiirt, as well as ihat of those for whom they 
were horn) their jimbiuon to excel will be di- 
rected accordingly ; and they will in no part of 
their Uvea irant opportunities of being shining 
ornaments to their fathers^ husbsmdsibrpthers, olr 
children' T, 

vol,. VI. a 
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-Errat, et ilUnc 



Sue venit, hinc illuc, et qttoaUbet occupat arUu 
Spiritutg agueferi8 humana in corpora transit^ 
JngueferoM noote r 

Ovid. Metam. xy. 165^ 



-AU tbingsftrebiitiUter'd ; nothingdies ; 



. And here and there th* emhody'd spirit flies. 
By titaie, or force, or sickness dispo^sess'd. 
And lodges^ mrhere it lights^ in man or beast 

&RYDEN. 

Will Honeycomb, who loves t^show u|>on oc* 
casion «all the little learning he has picked up, 
told yesterday at the club, that he thought there 
might be a great deal said for the transmigration 
of souls ; ^nd that the eastern parts of the world 
believeA in that doctrine to this day. < Sir Paul 
Rycaut,' says he, * gives us an account of se- 
veral well-disposed Mahometans that purchase 
the freedom of any little bird they see confined to 
a cage, and think they merit as much by it as we 
should do here by ransoming any of our country- 
men from their captivity at Algiers. You must 
know,' says Will, *• the reason is, because they 
consider every animal as a brother or sister in d^^ 
guises and therefore think themselves obliged to 
extend their charity to them though under such 
mean circumstances. They'll tell you,' says 
Will, ^ that the. soul of a man, when he dies, im- 
mediately passes into the body of another man, op 
of some brute, which he resembled in his hunK>ur, 
or his fortune, when he was one of us.' 

A3. 1 was wondering what this profusion of 
learning would end, in. Will told us, * that Jacte 
Freelove, who was. a fellow of whim, made lovo 
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to one of those la^s v/ho throw away all their 
fondness on parrots, monkeys, and lap-dogs. 
Upon going to pay her a visit one monnng, he 
"writ a very pretty epistle upon this hint. Jack,* 
says he ' was conducted into the parlour, where he 
diverted himself for some time with her favourite 
monkey, which was chained in one of the win- 
dows ; till at length observing a pen and ink lie 
by him, he writ the following letter to his mis- 
tress in the person of the monkey ; and, upon her 
not coming down so soon as he expected, left it 
in the window, and went about his business. 

* The lady soon after coming into the parlour, 
and seeing her monkey look upon a paper with 
^^at earnestness, took it up, and to this day is 
In some doubt,' says Will, * whether it was writ- 
ten by Jack or the monkey.' 

* MADAM, 

< Not having the gift of speech, I have a 
Jong time waited in vain for an opportunity of 
making myself known to you ; and having at pre- 
sent the conveniences of pen, ink, and paper, by 
me, I gladly take the occasion of giving you my 
history in writing, which I could not do by word of 
mouth. You must know, madam, that about a thou- 
sand years ago I was an Indian brachman, and vers- 
ed in all those mysterious secrets which ^our Eu- 
ropean philosopher, called Pythagoras, is said to 
have learned from our fraternity. I had so ingra- 
tiated myself, by my great skill in the occult sci- 
ences, with a daemon whom I used to converse 
with, that he promised to grant me whatever I 
should ask of him. I desired that my soul might 
never pass into the body of a brute creature ; but 
this, he told me,, was not in his power to grant 
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me. I then bef^^ thai) kito wln^ver creatut« 
I should chance to traasniigrate, I should still re< 
tain my memory^ and be conscious that I was the 
teme person who lired in different animals. This, 
lie told me was within his power, and actording- 
I7 promised, on the word of a d^mon, that he 
would grant me what I desired. iProm that time 
forth I lived so very unblamably, that I was made 
president of a college of hrathmans, an office 
which I discharged with great integrity tiH th^ 
day of my death. 

< I was them shuffled into afvoUier humttn body, 
3Rd acted my part so well in it, that I became 
first minister to a prince who reigned UpM tlK» 
banks of the Ganges. I here lived in gt^at ho- 
nour for several years, but by degrees lost all \hm 
innocence of the brachman, being (Miged to tM4 
and oppress the people to enrich my sovereign ; 
till at length I became so odious, that my master, 
to recover his credit with his subjects, shot me^ 
through the heart with ah arrow, as I was one day 
addressing myself to him at the head of his attny. 

* Upcm my next remove, I found myself in the 
woods under the shape of a jackal, and soon list- 
ed myself in the service of a lion. I used to yelp 
near his den about midnight, which was his time 
of rousing and seeking after prey. He dlwayt 
followed me in the rear, and when 1 had run down 
a fat buck, a wild goat, or an hare, after he had 
feasted very plentifully upon it himself, would 
now and then throw me a bone that was but half- 
picked, for my encouragement ; but upon my be- 
mg unsuccessful in two or three chases, he gave 
me such a confounded gripe in hb anger that t 
died of it. 

< In my next transmigration, I was again set up- 
^n two legs, and became an Indian tax-gatherer ; 
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but having been guilty of great extravagancies, 
and being married to an expensive jade of a wife, 
I ran so cursedly in debt, that I durst not show 
my head. I could no sooner step out of my house 
but I was arrested by somebody or other that lay 
in wait for me. As I ventured abroad one night 
in the dusk of the evening, I was taken up and 
hurried into a dungeon, where I died a few months 
after. 

< My soul then entered into a flying-fish, and in 
that state led a most melancholy life for the space 
of six years. Several fishes of prey pursued me 
when I was in the water ; and if I betook myself 
to my wings, it was ten to one but I had a flock 
of birds aiming at me. As I was one day flying 
amidst a fleet of English ships, I observed a huge 
sea-gull whetting his bill, and hovering just over 
ray head: upon my dipping into the water to 
avoid him, 1 fell into the mouth of a monstrous 
shark, that sallowed me down in an instant. 

< I was some years afterwards, to my great sur- 
prise, an eminent banker in Lombard-street ; and, 
remembering how I had formerly suffered for 
want of money, became so very sordid and avari- 
cious, that the whole town cried shame of me. I 
was a miserable little old fellow to look upon; for I 
had in a majaner starved myself, and was nothing 
but skin and bone when I died. 

I was afterwards very much troubled and ama- 
zed to find myself dwindled into an emmet. I 
was heartily concerned to make so insignificant a 
figure, and did not know but some time or other 
I might be induced to a mite, if I did not mend 
my manners. I therefore applied myself with 
great diligence to the offices that were allotted to 
me, and was generally looked upon as the nota- 
blcst ant in the whole mole-hill. I was at last 
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^kked up) as I wfts groanhig on^r li bur^wn, hf 
«ii itnluckf cock ^arrow) that tired m the neigh* 
bourhood, and had before made great depreda^ 
tkmatipon^ur commonwealtb. 

< i then bettered my condition a little, and tir* 
ed a whole summer in the ^lape of a bee ; bat 
being tired with the {gainful and penurious life I 
had tindergooe in my two last transmigrations, I 
fell into the other extreme, and turned dxxme. 
As I one day headed a party to {Sunder an hive, 
we were received so warmly by the swarm which 
defended it, that we were most of us left dead up* 
on the spot. 

^ * I To^hi tell you of many other transm^^* 
tions which I went through : how I was a town- 
rake, and afterwards did penance in a bay g^d- 
ing for ten years; as also how I was a tailor, a 
ahrimp, and a tom-tit. In the last of these my 
shapes, I was shot in the Christmas ^olidays by a 
young jackanapes, who would necuJs try his new 
gun upon me. 

<But I shall pass over these and several other 
stages of Ufe, to remind you of the young beau 
iirho made love to you about six years since. Yott 
may remember, madam, how he masked, and daii«- 
ced, and sung, and played a thousand tricks to gain 
you; and how he was at last carried off by a cold 
that he got under your window one night in a sere- 
nade. I was that unfortunate young fellow to whom 
you were then so cruel. Not long after my sloft- 
ing that unlucky body, I fQund myself upon a hiU 
in -fithippia, where I lived in my present gto* 
Usque shape, till I was caught by a servant of the 
EngUsh factory, and sent over intjo Gaeat Britaiii, 
I need not inform you how I came into your han^ 
You see, madam, that this is not the Brst time that 
fmi have had jne in a chain; I ush howef«r,T«y 
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happy in this niy caprtivity) as you oftxn bestow 
on me those kisses and caresses which I would 
tiave grren the world for when I was a man. I 
hope this discovery of my person will not tend to 
my disadvantage, but that you will still continue 
you accustomed favour to 

Your most devoted humble servant, 

Puoo. 

*P. S. I would advise your little shock dog to 
keep out of my way ; for, as I look upon him to be 
the most formidable of my rivals, I may chance 
one time or other to give him such a snap as he 
wtm't like/ L. 
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I n toU Vivendi cauta palato est. 

JuvISatxi. U. 

8aeb, whose sole bliss is eating; who can give 
But that one brutal reason w^ they live. 

CovoEBva. 

<MR. SPECTATOR, 

< I THINK it has not yet fallen into your 
way to discourse on little ambidon, or the many 
whimucal ways men Ml into, to distinguish them- 
selves among their acquuntance. Such observa- 
tions, weH pursued, would mi^ a pretty history 
of low life. I myself am got into a great reputa- 
tion, which arose (as most extraordinary occur* 
fences in a man's life seem to do) from a mere ao»> 
cident. I was some days ago unfortunately en- 
gaged among a set of gentlemen, who esteem a , 
1 according to the quantity of food he throws 
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down hi a meal. Now I, who am ever for dis- 
tinguishing mf self according to the notions of 
auperiority which the rest of the company enter- 
tain^ ate so immoderately for their applause, as 
had like to have cost me my life. What added to 
my misfortune was, that having naturally a good 
stomachy and having lived soberly for some time, 
my body was as well prepared for this contention 
as if it had been by appointment. I had quickly 
vanquished every glutton in company but one, who 
was such a prodigy in his way» and withal so verv 
merry during the whole entert^nment, that he 
insensibly betrayed me to continue his competi* 
tor, which in a little time concluded in a complete 
victory over my rival ; after which, by way of in- 
sult, I ate a considerable proportion beyond what 
the spectators thought me obliged in honour to 
do. The effect, however, of this engagement, 
has made me resolve never to cat more for re- 
nown; and I have, pursuant to this resolution^ 
compounded three ws^ers I had depending on 
the strength of my stomach; which happened 
very luckily, because it had been stipulated in our 
articles either to play or pay. How a man of com- 
mon sense could be thus engaged is hard to de- 
termine ; but the occasion of this is, to desire yon 
to inform several gluttons of my acquaintance, 
who look on me with envy, that they had best 
moderate their ambition in time, lest infamy or 
death attend their success. I forgot to tell you, 
sir, with what unspeakable pleasure I received 
the acclamations and applause of the whole board, 
when I had almost eat my anti^onist into coavul- 
sions. It was then that I returned his mirth upon 
him with such success, as he wa$ hardly able to 
swallow, though prompted by a desire of fame» 
and a passionate fondness for distinction. I had 
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IH^ endeftvcmted to excel so &r, had not th^ tom^ 
pBLtij been so loud in their approbation of itijr vic- 
tory. I do not question but the tame thirst after 
Iglorjr has often caused a man to drink qtiarts with* 
out taking breath, and prompted men to many 
other as mfficuk enterprises; which, if oihi&rwise 
pursued, might turn very much to a man's ad* 
vaftUge. This ambitbn of mine was indeed 
extravagandy pursued; however, I cannot help 
obser^ng, that you hardly ever see a man com* 
mended for a good stomach, but he immediately 
&Us to eating more (though he had been before 
diBed,) as well to confirm the person that com* 
miended him in his good opinion of him, as t^ 
Convince any other at the table who may have 
been unattendve enough not to have done justice 
to his character. 

lam, SIR, 
Your humble servant, 
Erictme Mkuuo^* 

< Mil. SrECTATbll, ^ 

< I HAVE wrote to you three or four timed> 
to desire you would take notice of an impertinent 
custom the women, the fine women, have lately 
fellen into^ of taking snuff. This silly trick, is at* 
tended with such a coquette air in some ladies, 
and such a sedate masculine one in others, that I 
cannot tell which most to complain of; but they 
are to me equally disagreeable. Mrs. Santer is 
80 impatient of being without it, that she takes it 
as often as she does salt at meals : and as she af* 
fects a wonderful ease and negligence in all her 
manner, an upper lip mixed with snufi* and the 
sauce is what is presented to the observation of 
all who have the honour to eat with her. The 
pretty creature her niece does all she can to 
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be as disagreeable as her aunt ; and if she is not 
as offensive to the e^e, she is quite as much to 
the ear, and makes up all she wants in a confident 
air) by a nauseous rattle of the nose, when the 
snuff is delivered^ and the fingers make the stops 
and closes on the nostrils. This, perhaps, is not 
a very courtly ims^e in speaking of ladies ; that is 
very true : but where arises the offence ? Is it in 
those who commit, co* those who observe it? As 
for my part, I have been so extremely disgusted 
with this filthy physib hanging on the lip, that the 
most agreeable conversation, or person, has not 
been able to make up for it. As to those who take 
it fiu* no other end but to give themselves occasion 
for pretty acdon, or to fill up little intervals of 
discourse, I can bear with them; but then they 
must not use it when another is speaking, who 
ought to be heard with too much respect, to admit 
of offering at that time from hand to hand the snuff- 
box. ButFlavilla is so far taken in her behaviour in 
this kind, that she pulls out her box(which is indeed 
full of good Brazil) in the middle of the sermon; 
and, to show she has the audacity of a well-bred 
women, she offers it to the men as well as the wo- 
men who sit near her: but since by this time all 
the world knows she has a fine hand, I am in 
hopes she may give herself no further trouble in 
this matter. On Sunday was sevennight, when 
they came about for the offering, she gave her 
charity with a very good air, but at the same 
time asked the church-warden if he would take 
a pinch. Pray, sir, think of these things in time, 
and you will oblige 

Your humble servant.' 
T. 
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Samsiiui hi* tudmal^ tnenHtqne capaciu* alt^e 
Deerat adkuc, et quod dondnari in catera po$$et, 
Mitut homo e$t, 

Ovid. Metam. i. 76, 

A ereature of a more exalted kind. 
Was wantioK^ret, and then was man desini'd ; 
Conioioiis of thought, of more capaeions breast. 
For empire formM, and fit to. rule tke vest 

Drydkk. 

The accounts which Raphael gives of the battle 
of angeU, and the creation of the world, have in 
them those qualifications which the critics judge 
requisite to an episode. They are nearly related 
to the principal action, and have a jiast connexiort 
with the fable. 

The eighth book opens with a beautiful descrip- 
tion of the impression which this discourse of the 
archangel ihade on our first parents. Adam af- 
terwards, by a very natural curiosity, inquires 
concerning the motions of those celestial bodies 
which make the most glorious appearance among 
the six days* work. The poet here, with a great 
deal of art, represents Eve as withdrawing from 
this part of their conversation, to amusements 
more suitable to her sex. He well knew that the 
episode in this book, which is filled with Adam's 
account of his passion and esteem for Eve, would 
have been improper for her hearing, and has 
therefore devised very just and beautiful reasons 
for her retiring : 

* So spake oor sire, and by Iiis eotintenance seem'd 
EAteriag on studious tboughta albstruse ; vhieh Eve 
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PereeiTiii& where the sat retir**! in rights 
WiUi lowUnen majestie fron» her aeat» 
And griee that we& whe saw te wiah her sta j. 
Rose ; and vent forth amoog her fruits and flowers. 
To Tiat how they prosner'dy bud and bloom. 
Her nursery : they at her coming sprung 
. And, tM0h d by her £up tendanfie, aMher grew. 
Yet went she not, as not with such discourse 
Deliihted, or not capable her ear 

St wntt was high : such pleasure she reserVd, 
dam relating, she sole auditress ; 
Her husband the relater she preferred 
Before the angel, and of him to ask 
Chose rather ; he, she knew, would intermix 
Grateful digreasiona, and solve high dispute 
With conjugal caresses ; from his lip 
Not words alone pleas'd her. O when meet now 
Such pairs, in love and mutual honour join'd !* 

The angers returning a doubtful answer to 
Adam's inquiries, was not only proper for the 
moral reason which the poet assigns^ but because 
it would have been highly absurd to have given 
the sanction of an archangel to any particular 
system of philosophy. The chief points in the 
Ptolemaic and Copemican hypotheses, are descri* 
bed with great conciseness and perspicuity, and 
at the same time dressed in very pleasing and pa<- 
etical images. 

Adam, to detain the angel, enters afterwards 
upon bis own history, and relates to him the cir* 
cumstances in which he found himself upon his 
creatbn ; as also his conversation with his Makers. 
^ and his first meeting with Eve* There is no part 
' of the poem more apt to raise the attention oithe^ 
reader than this discourse of our great ancestor ; 
as nothing can be more surprising and delightful 
to us, than to hear the sentiments that arose m the 
first man, while he was yet new and fresh bom 
the hands of hia Creator. The poet has interwo- 
ven every thin^ which b delivered upon this sub* 
ject in holy wnt with so many beautUul imagina- 
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tions of his own, that nothing can be conc^tved 
snore just and natural than this whole episode* 
As our author knew this subject could not be 
agreeable to his reader, he would not throw it in- 
to the relation of the six days' work, but reserved 
it for a distinct episodci that he might have an 
opportunity of expatiating upon it more at large. 
Before I enter on this part of the poem, I cannot 
but take notice of two shining passages in the di* 
alogue between Adam and the angel. The first 
is that wherein our ancestor gives an accouBt of 
the pleasure he took in conversing with lum^ 
which contains a very noble moral: 

*For vhile I sit with thee>I seem in heaven^ 
And tweeter thy diseourse is to my ear 
Than fruits of palm-trees (pleasantest to thirst 
' And hanger both, from laboor) at the hour 
Of sweet repast ; they satiate, and soon fill. 
Though pleasant; but thy words, with grace divine 
Imboed, bring to their sweetness no satiety.' 

The other I shall mention is that in which thp 
angc^l gives a reason why he should be gliKl to 
hear the story Adam was about to relate. 

* For I that day was absent as befel. 
Bound on a voyage uncouth and obscure. 
Far on excursion towaitls thegates of hell, 
Squar'd in full legion (such c(M&mand we had) 
To see^at none thence issued forth a spy. 
Or enemy, while God was in his work. 
Lest he, moens'd at such eruption bold. 
Destruction with creation might have mfat'd.' 

There is no question but our poet drew the 
image in what follows from that in Virgil^s sixth 
book, where JSneas and the sibyl stand before the 
adai&antine gates, which are there described as 
shut upon the place of torments, and listen to the 
groans, the clank of chams> and the noise of ir^ 
whips, that were heard in those regiqns ^pav;i 
and sorrow. 

vo;,. vj. s 
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<: ■ F»8t we found, fast shat' 

The dismal gates, and bamcado'd strong ; 
But long ere our approaching heard withui 
Noise, other than the sound of dance oraong. 
Torment, and loud lament, and furious ragie? 

Adam then proceeds to gire an account of his 
condition and sentiments immediately after his 
creation* How agreeably does he represent the 
posture in which be found himself, the delightful 
landscape that surrounded him, and the gladness 
of heart which grew up in him on that occasion I 



-Aft new wakM from soundest sleep^ 



Soft on the flow*ry herb I found me laid 
In balmy sw^at, which with his beams the sun 
Soon dry*d, and on the reeking moisture fed. 
Straight toward heaven my wond'ring ey^es I taru'd;^ 
And gaz'd awhile the ample sky ; tiU rau'd 
By quick instinetiTe motion, up I sprungr» 
As ^iUierward endeavouring, and upright 
Stood on my feet About me round I «aw 
Hill, dale, and shady woods, and sunny plains. 
And liquid lapse of murmuring streams ; by these. 
Creatures that liv'd and mov'd, and walk'd, or flew. 
Birds on the branches warbling; all things smilM 
With fragrance^ and wWi joy my heart o'erflOw'd.* 

Adam is afterwards described as surprised at 
his own existence, and taking a survey of him- 
self and of all the works of nature. He likewise 
is represented as discovering, by the light of rea- 
son, that he^. and every thing about him, must 
have been the effect of some Being infinitely 
good and powerful, and that this Being had. a 
right to his worship and adoration. His first ad- 
dress to the Sun, and to those parts of the crea- 
tion which made the most distinguished figure^ is 
Tery natural and amusing to the imagination : 

* Thou Sun,* »aid I, • fair light. 
And thou enlighten'd earth, so fresh and ga^. 
Ye hills and dales, ye rivers, woods, and plains. 
And ye that live and movej fair creatures, teil» 
TeU» if ye saw, how oame I thus ? how here if ' 
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His next sentiment, when, uj^on his first going 
to sleep, he, fancies himself losing his existence, 
and falling away into nothing, can never be suf- 
ficiently admired. , His dream, in which he still 
preserves the cmisciousness of his existence, to- 
gether with his removal into the garden which 
was prepared for his reception, are also circum- 
stances finely imagined, and grounded upon 
what is delivered in sacred story. 

These, and the like wonderful incidents in this 
part t>f the work, have in them all the beauties of 
novelty, at the same time that they have all, the 
graces of nature. 

They are such as none but a great genius could 
have thought of; though upon the perusal of 
them, they seem to rise of themselves from the 
subject of which he treats. In a word, though 
they are natural, they are not obvious ; which is 
the true character of all fine writing. 

The impression which the interdiction of the 
tree of life left in the mind of our first parent is 
described with great strength and judgment ; as 
the image of the several beasts and birds, passing 
ill review before him is verybeautiiid and lively: 

* ■ ■ E ach bii^ and beast behold 
Approaching two and two, these oow'ringlow 
Vnih blandishment; each bird stoop'd on his wing. 
I aam*d them as they pass* d .* 

• Adam, in the next place, describes aconferenee 
wJuch he held with his Maker upon tlie subject of 
solitude. The poet here represents the Supreme 
Being as making an essay of his own work, and 
putting to the trial that reasoning faculty with 
which he had endued his creature. Adam urges, 
in this divine colloquy, the impossibility of hii 
heing happy, though he was the inhabitant of Para- 
dise, and lord of che whole creation, without the 
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conversadon and society of some radooal crea* 
turcy who should partake those blesmgs with 
him. This dialogue, which is supported chiefly 
by the beauty of uie thoughts, without other po- 
etical ornament, is as^ fine a part as any in the 
whole poem. The more the reader examines the 
justness and delicacy of its sentiments, the more 
he will find himself pleased with it. The poet 
has wonderfully preserved the character of ma* 
jesty and condescension in the Creator, and, at 
the same time, that of humility and adoration in 
the creature, as particularly in the following lines: 

< Thca I pretumptuoai ; and the vision briebt. 

As with a smile more brightenM, thus repfy'd, kt* 

— "l with leave of speeoh implor'd. 

And humble deprecatioii^ thus reptyM : 

<< Let not my words offend thee. Heavenly Power, 

My Miker, be propitioos while I speak,*' ht. 

Adam then proceeds to give an account of hb 
tecond sleep, and of the dream in which he be- 
held the formation of Eve. The new passion 
that was awakened in him at the sight of her is 
touched very finely : 

^ Under bis forming bands a ereatare grew. 
Manlike, but diff'reot sex: so lovely fair. 
That what seemM &ir in all the world seem'd nW 
Mean, ar in ber snmm'd up, in her eontam'd, 
Attd i9 ber iookii, wbieb from that time inftis d 
Sweetness into my ht^xi, unielt before ; 
And into all thingt from her air inspired 
The spiiit of love and amorous debgbt' 

Adam's distress upon lonng sight of this beau- 
^ful phantom, with his exclamations of joy and 
gratitude at Uie discovery of a real creature who 
resembled the aj^rition which had been pre- 
sented to him in his dream ; the approaches he 
makes to her, and his manner of courtship, are 
all laid together in a most exquisite propnety of 
sentiments* 
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Though this part of the poem is worked up 
with |;reat warmth and spirit, the love which is 
described in it is every way suitable to a state of 
innocence. If the reader compares the descrip- 
tion which Adam here gives of his leading Eve to 
the nuptial bower, with that which Mr. Dryden 
has made on the same occasion in a scene of his 
Fall of Man, he will be sensible of the great care- 
which MiltoD took to avoid all thoughts on so de« 
Ucate a subject that might be offensive to religion 
or good manners. The sentiments are chaste,^ 
but not col^; and convey to the mind ideas of the 
most transporting passion, and of the greatest 
purity. What a noble mixture of rapture and in« 
nocence has the author joined together, in the re- 
flection which Adam makes on the pleasures of. 
love, compared to those of sense ! 

• * Thus hftTe I told thee all my state* and brouj^ 

My stonr to the aom of earthlj Uiss 

Which 1 enjoy ; And must confess to find 

In all things else delight indeed, but such 

As us'd or not, works in the mind nO change 

Nor vehement desire ; these delicaoies 

I mean of taste* sight, smell, herbs, fruits, and AowtV, 

Walks, and the melody of birds : but here 

Far otherwise, transported I behold. 

Transported touch ; here passion first I felt* 

Commotion strange ! in all enjoyments else 

Superior and unmov'd, here only weak 

Against the charm of beauts pow'rful glanee. 

Or nature fail'd in me, and left some part 

Not proof enough such object to sustain ; 

Or from my side subducting, took perhaps 

More than enough; at least on herbestow'3 

Too much nf ornament, in outward show 

Elaborate, of inward less exact. 

W hen I approach 
Her loTelincu, so absolute she seems. 
And in herself eomplete, so well to know 
Her own, that what she wills to do or say, 
Seems wisest, yirtuousest, discreetest, best ; 
AU higher knowledge in her presence falls 
Degraded; wbdom m discourse with hei^ 
s2 
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Loses, aiieottutgusiicM, tad Vke fiiOy 4iovs: 
Authoritj and reason on her wait. 
As one intended first, not after made 
Occasionally; and to coBsammate all. 
Greatness of mind and nobleness their seat 
Build im htr loTdiest» and create an awe 
About hMr» as agoard angelic plae'd.' 

These sentiments of love in our first parent 
gave the angel such an insight into human nature, 
that he seems apprehensive of the evils which 
inight befkl the spedes in general^ as well as 
Adam in particular! from the excess of his pas- 
sion. He therefore fortifies him against it by 
timely admonitions ; which very artfully prepare 
the mind of the reader for the occurrences of the 
next book, where the weakness, of which Adam 
here gives such distant discoveries, brings about 
that fatal event which is the subject of the poem. 
His discourse^ which follows the gentle rebuke 
he received from the angel, shows that his love, 
however violent it might appear, was still found- 
ed in reason, and consequently not imprc^r for 
Paradise: 

' Neither h^r oatude IbrmM so f«ir, nor saght 
Inprocreatioa common to all kinds, 
f Tboa|^ higher of the genial bed by fiu:. 
And with nnrsterioas reverence I deem) 
So much deugtits me^ as those gracefol acts» 
Those thousand decencies that daihr flow 
From an her words and actions, m&t with love 
And sweet compliance, which declare unfeign'd 
Union of mind, or in us both one soni ; 
Harmooy to behold in wedded pair !' 

Adam's speech, at parting with the angel, has 
in it a deference and gratitude agreeable to an 
inferior nature, and at the same time a certain 
dignity and greatness suitable to the father of 
mankind in his state, of innocence. L. 
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CoMueiudinem benigrdtatU lar^tioni munerum U/nge an* 
tepono. Hieceat gravium homnum atque magnorum: 
iUa quasi aatentatorum popuUy vmlHtttdinU Uvitatem 
Tfobiptate quoH tUiUaniium. 

TULL. 

I eiteem rlialiit of benignity greatl j preferabl* to munifi* 
cenee. The firmer is neeuHar to jRreat and diitinguish- 
ed persons ; the Utter ndoogs to flatterers of the peo- 
ple, nrho tieUe the leirity of we multitude with a kind of 
pl^wure. 

When we consider the offices of human life^ 
diere is, methinks, something in what we ordina^ 
rity call generosity, which, when carefully ex- 
amined, seems to flow rather from a loose and 
unguarded temper than an honest and liberal 
mind. For this reason it is absolutely necessary 
that all liberality should have for its basis and 
support, frugality. By|this means the beneficent 
spirit works in a man m>m convictions of reason, 
not from the impulse of passion. The generous 
man in the ordinary acceptauon» without respect 
of the demands of his family, will soon find up- 
on the foot of his account, that he has sacrificed 
to fools, knaves, flatterers, or the deservedly un- 
happy, all the opportunities of affording any fu- 
ture assistance where it ought to be. Let him 
therefore reflect, that if to bestow be in itself 
laudable, should not a man take care to secure 
an ability to do things praise-worthy as long as 
he lives r Or could Uiere be a more cruel piece 
of raillery upon a man who should have reduced 
his fortune below the capacity of acting accord- 
ing to his natural temper, than to say of him, 
•That gentleman wap generous J* My beloved 
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author therefore has^ in the sentence on the top 
of my paper, turned his eye with a certain satie- 
ty from beholding the addresses to the people by- 
largesses and public entertainments, which he 
asserts to be in general vicious, and are always 
to be regulated according to the circumstances 
•f time and a man's own fortune. A constant be- 
nignity in commerce with the rest of the world, 
which ought to run through all a man's actions, 
has effects more useful to those whom you oblige, 
and is less ostentatious in yourself. He turns 
his recommendation of this virtue on commer- 
cial life : and, according to him, a citizen who is 
frank in his kindnesses, and abhors severity in his 
demands; he who, in buying, selling, lending, do- 
ing acts of good neighbourhood, is just and easy $ 
he who appears naturally averse to disputes, and 
above the sense of little sufferings ; bears a no- 
ble character, and does much more good to man- 
kind than any other man's fortune, without com- 
merce, can possibly support. For the citizen, 
above all other men, has opportunities pf arriving 
at ' the highest fruit of wealth,* to be liberal 
without the least expense of a man's own fortune. 
It is not to be denied but such a practice is liable 
to hazard ; but this therefore adds to the obliga- 
tion, that, among traders, he who obliges b as 
much concerned to keep the favour a secret as 
he who receives it. The unhappy distinctions 
among us in England are so great, that to cele- 
brate the intercourse of commercial friendship 
(with which I am daily made acquainted) would 
be to raise the virtuous man so many enemies of 
the contrary party. I am obliged to conceal all I 
know of * Tom the bounteous,' who lends at the 
ordinary interest, to give men of less fortune op-* 
^ortunities of making greater advantages. Ife 
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ccHiceals under a rough air and distant behaviouti 
a bleeding compassion and womanish tenderness. 
This is governed by the most exact circumspec- 
tioU) that there is no industry wanting in the per* ^ 
smi whom he is to serve^ and that he is guilty of 
no improper expenses. This I know of Tom j 
but who dare say it of so known a tory? The 
same care I was forced to use some time ago^ in 
the report of another's virtue, and said fifty in- 
stead of an hundred, because the man I pointed 
at was a whig. Actions of this kind are popular^ 
without being invidious : for every man of ordi* 
nary circumstances looks upon a man who has 
this known benignity in his nature as a person 
ready to be his friend upon such terms as he 
ought to expect it; and the wealthy, who may 
envy such a character^ can do no injury to its in« 
terests, but by the imitation of it, in which the 
good citizen will rejoice to be rivalled. I know 
not how to form to myself a greater idea of hu- 
xnan life, than in what is the practice of some 
trealthy men whom I could name, that make no 
step to the improvement of their own fortuneSf 
wherein they do not also advance those of other 
men who would langmsh in poverty without that 
munifipence. Ih a nation where there are so ma^^ 
my public funds to be supported, i know not 
whether he can be called a good subject who 
does not embark some part of his fortune with 
the state, to whose vigilance he owes the security of 
the whole. This certainly is an immediate way 
of laying an obligation upon many, and extending 
your benignity the farthest a man can possU>l7 
who b not engaged in commerce. But he who 
trades, besides giving the state some part of this 
sort of credit he gives his banker, may, in all the 
occurrences of his life have his eye upon r6moT<> 
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ing want from the door of the industnous, and 
defending the unhappy upright man from bank- 
ruptcy. Without this benignity, pride or ven- 
geance will precipitate a man to choose the re- 
ceipt of half his demands from one whom hte has 
undone, rather than the whole from one to whom 
he has shown mercy. This benignity is essential 
to the character of a fair trader, and any man 
who designs to enjoy his wealth with honour and 
self-satisfaction : nay, it would not be hard to 
maintain, that the pracdce of supporting good 
and industrious men would carry a man £urther eyea 
to his profit than indulging the propensity of 
aerving and obliging the fortunate. My author 
argues on this subject in order to incline men's 
minds to those who Mrant them most, after this 
manner. < We must always consider the nature 
of things, and goyem ourselves accordingrjr. 
The wealthy man, when he has repaid you, is 
upon a balance with you ; but the person whom 
you favoured with a loan, if he be a good maht 
will think himself in your debt after he has paid 
you. The wealthy and the conspicuous are not 
obliged by the benefits you do them; they thbk 
they conferred a benefit when they received one. 
Your good offices are always suspected, and it is 
with Ihem the same thing to expect their favour as 
to receive it. But the man below ypu, who knows, 
in the good you have done him, you respected 
himself more than his circumstances, does no^ 
act like an obliging man only to him from whom 
he has received a benefit, but also to all who are 
capable of doing him one. And whatever little 
offices he can do for you, he is so far from mini- 
fying it, that he will labour to extenuate it in all 
his actions and expressions. Moreover the re- 
gard t6 what you do to a great man at best is tak- 
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en notice of no further than by himself or his fa- 
mily ; but what you do to a man of an humble for- 
tune (provided always that he is a good and a 
modest man) raises the affections towards you of 
all men of that character (of which there are 
many) in the whole city. ' 

There is nothing gsdns a reputation to a preach- 
er so much as his own practice ; I am therefore 
casting about what act of benignity is in the pow- 
er of a Spectator. Alas ! that lies but in a very nar- 
row compass : and I think the most immediately un- 
der my patronage are either players, or such whose 
circumstances bear an affinity with theirs. All, 
therefore, I am able to do at this time of this 
kind, is to tell the town, that on Friday the 1 1th of 
this instant, April, there will be performed, in 
York-Buikiings, a concert of vocal and instru- 
mental music, for the benefit of Mr. Edward 
Keen, the father of twenty children : and that 
this day the haughty Greorge Powell hopes all the 
good-natured part of the town will favour him, 
whom they applauded in Alexander, Timon, 
Lear, and Orestes, with their company this night, 
when he hazards Ml his heroic glory for their ap- 
probation in the humbler condition of honest 
Jaek Falst^e. 

T. 
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QuU furor, o civea / j^tMr /oitfa HcenHa firri f 

Lu CAN. lib. i. %. 

What bUnd, detested ftu^, ootid afibrd 
Saoh horrid lioenae to the bwrb'roos sword! 

I DO not quesdon but my country readers have 
%een very much surprised at the several accounts 
they have met with in our public papers, of that 
species of men among us, lately known by the 
name of Mohocks. I find the opinions of the 
learned as to their origin and designs, are altoge- 
ter various, insomuch that very many begin to 
doubt whether indeed there were ever any such 
society of men. The terror which spread itself 
over the whole nation some years since on account 
of the Irish is still fresh in most people's memo- 
ries, though it afterwards appeared thei*e was not 
the least ground for that general consternation. 

The late panic fear was, in the opinion of ma- 
ny deep and penetrating persons, of the same 
nature. These will have it, that the Mohocks 
are like those spectres and apparitions which 
frighten several towns and villages in her ma- 
jesty's dominions, though they were never seen 
by any of the inhabitants. Others are apt to think 
that these Mohocks are a kind of bull-beggars, 
first invented by prudent married men, and mas- 
ters of families, in order to deter their wives and 
daughters from taking the air at unseasonable 
hours; send that when they tell them * the Mo- 
hocks will catch them,' it is a caution of the 
same nature with that of our forefathers^ when 
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they bid their children have a care of Raw-head 
and Bloody-bonts. 

For my own part, I am afraid there was too 
much reason for the great alarm the whole city 
has been in upon this occasion ; though at the 
same time I must own, that I am in some doubt 
whether the following pieces are genuine and au- 
thentic : the more so, because I am not fully sa- 
tisfied that the name, by which the emperor sub- 
scribes himself, is altogether conformable to {he 
Indian orthography. 

I shall only farther^inform my readers, that it 
was some time since 1 received the following let- 
ter and manifesto, though, for particular reasons, 
I did not think fit to publish them till now. 

« TO T^nS SPECTATOR. 

* SIR, 

* Finding that our earaest endeavours for 
the good of mankind have been basely and mali- 
.ciously represented to the world, we send you in- 
'ciosed our imperial manifesto, which it is our will 
and pleasure that you forthwith communicate td 
the public, by inserting it in your next daily pa- 
per. We do not doubt of your ready compli- 
ance in this particular, and therefore bid you 
heartily farewell. 

(Signed) . 

Taw Waw Eben Zan Kaladar, 
Emperor of the Mohocks.* 

< The Manifeato of Tano Waw Eben Zan Kaladar^ 
£mfi€ror of the Mohocks, 

* Whereas we have received information^ 
from sundry quarters of this great and populous 
city, of several outrages committed on the legs, 

VOi. VI. T 
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arms, noses^ and other parts of the good people 
of England, b]^ such as have styled themselves, 
our sii^ects ; in order to vindicate our imperial 
dignity from those false aspersions \¥hich have 
been cast on it, as if we ourselves might have 
encouraged or abetted any such practice s^ we 
have, by these presents, thought fit to signify 
our utmost abhorrence and detestation of all such 
tumultuous and irregular proceedings; and do 
hereby farther give notice, that if any person or 
persons has or have suffered any woiyid, burt^ 
damage, or detriment, in his or their limb or 
limbs eUierwise than shall be hereafter specified^ 
the sidd person or persons, upon applying them- 
selves to such as we shall appoint for the inspec* 
tion and redress <^ the grievances aforesaid, 
shall be forthwith committed to the care of our 
principal surgeon, and be cured at our own ex- 
pense, in some one or other of those hospitals 
which we are now erecting for that purpose. ' 

* And to the end that no one may, either through 
ignorance or inadvertency, incur those penalties 
which we have thought fit to inflict on persons of 
loose and dissolute lives, we do hereby notify to 
the public, that if any^ man be knocked down or 
assaulted while he is enfvployed in his lawful busi- 
ness, at proper hours, tpat it is not done by our 
order ; and we do herefby permit and al&w any 
such person, so knocked down or assaulted, ta 
lise again, and defend himself in the best manner 
;that he is able. 

/ * We do also command all and every our good 
subjects, that they do not presume, upon any pre- 
text whatsoever, to issue and sally forth from their 
respective quarters till between the hours of ele- 
ven and twelve. That they never tip the lion 
upon man, woman, or child, till the clock at St. 
Dunstan's shall have struck one. 
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*That the sweat be never given but between 
the hours of one and two ; always provided, that 
our hunters may begin to hunt a little after the 
close of the evening, any thing to the contrary 
herein notwithstanding. Provided also, that if 
ever they are reduced to the necessity of pinking^ 
it shall always be in the most fleshy parts, and 
such as are least exposed to view. 

' It is also our imperial will and pleasiu*e, that 
our good subjects the sweaters do establish their 
hummums in such close places, alleys, no(^8, 
and corners, that the patient or patients may not 
be in danger of catching cold. 

* That the tumblers, to whose care wt chiefly 
commit the female sex, confine themselves to 
Drury-lane, and the purlieus of the Temple ; 
and Uiat every other party and division of our 
subjects do each of them keep within the respec- 
tive quarters we have allotted to them. Provided 
nevertheless, that nothing herein contained shall 

•in any wise be construed to extend to the hunters^ 
who have our full license and permission to enter 
into any^ part of the town wherever their game 
shall lead them. 

* And whereas we have nothing more at our 
imperial heart than the reformation of the cities 
of London and Westminster, which to our un- 
speakable satisfaction we have in some measure 
already effected, we do hereby earnestly pray and 
exhort all husbands, fathers, housekeepers, and 
masters of families, in either of the aforesaid 
cities, not only to repaur themselves to their re- 
spective habitations at early and seasonable hours, 
but also to keep their wives and daughters, sonS) 
servants, and apprentices, from appearing in the 
streets at those times and seasons which may ex- 
pose them to a military discipline, as it is prac^ 
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Used by our good subjects the Mohocks; and we 
do further promise on our imperial word, that as 
soon as the reformation aforesaid shall be brought 
about, we will forthwith cause all hostilities to 
cease. 

* Given from our court at the Devil-tavem^ 
< March 15, iri2/ 

X. 
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Invidiam plaicare partu, virtute reUeta ? 

HoR. 2. Sat iiL IS. 
To shan detnction, wouldst thou virtue fly I 

^ MR. SPECTATOK, 

* I HAVE not seen you lately at any of the 
places where I visit, so that I am afraid you are 
wholly unacquainted with what passes among my 
part of the world, who are, though I say it, with- 
out controversy, the most accomplished and best 
bred of the town. Give me leave to tell you, that 
I am extremely discomposed when I hear scandal^ 
and am an utter enemy to all manner of detraction^ 
and think it the greatest meanness that people of 
distinction can be guilty of. However, it is hardly 
possible to come into company, wher^ you do not 
find them pulling one another to pieces, and that 
from no other provocation but that of hearing any 
one commended. Merit, both as to wit and 
beauty, is become no other than the possession of 
a few trifling people's favour, which you cannot 
possibly arrive at, if you have really any thing in 
you that is deserving. What they would bring to 
pass is, to make all good and evil consist in re- 
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port, and "with, whispers, calumnies, and imperti- 
nences, to have the conduct of those reports* By 
this means, innocents are blasted upon their first 
appearance in town ; and there is nothing more 
Inquired to make a young woman the object of 
envy and hatred, than to deserve love and admi- 
i^ation. This abominable endeavour to suppress 
or lessen every thing that is praise-worthy is as 
frequent among the men as the women. If I can 
remember what passed at a visit last night, it wiU 
serve as an instance that the sexes are equally in- 
clined to defamation, with equal malice and im- 
potence. Jack Triplett came into my lady Airy's 
about eight of the clock. You know the manner 
"we sit at a visit, and I need not describe the cir<* 
cle ; but Mr. Triplett came in, introduced by two 
tapers supported by a spruce servant, whose hair 
is under a cap till my lady's candles are all lighted 
up, and the hour of ceremony begins : I say Jack 
Triplett came in, and singing (for he is really 
good company) " Every feature, charming crea- 
ture" he went on, " It is a most unreasonable 

thing, that people cannot go peaceably to see their 
friends, but these murderers are let loose. Such 
a shape 1 such an air i what a glance was that as 
her chariot passed by mine l"— My lady herself 
interrupted him ; " Pray, who is this fine thing T* 
«' I warrant," says another, ** 'tis the creature 1 
was telling your ladyship of just now." — *^ You 
were telling of ?*' says Jack ; "I wish Ihad been 
so happy as to have come in and heard you ; for 
I have not words to say what she is : but if an 
agreeable height, a modest air, a virgin shame, 
and impatience of being beheld amidst a blaze of 

ten thousand charms" ^The whole room flew 

out-~"Oh Mr. Triplett l" When Mrs. Lofty, 

a known prude, said she believed she knew whom 
t2 
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the gentleman meant; but she was indeed, as ho 
civilly represented her, impatient of being beheld 
—Then turning to the lady next to he r 
** The most unbred creature you ever saw I" Ano- 
ther pursued the discourse ; ^' As unbred, madamy 
as you may think her, she is extremely belied 
if she is the novice she s^pears ; she was last 
week at a ball till two in the morning ; Mr. Trip- 
lett knows whether he was the happy man that 
took care of her home ; but" This was fol- 
lowed by some particular exception that each wo- 
man in the room made to some peculiar grace or 
advantage ; so that Mr. Triplett was beaten from 
one limb and feature to another, till he was forced 
to resign the whole woman. In the end, I tdok 
notice Triplett recorded all this malice in his 
heart ; and saw in his countenance, and a certain 
waggish shrug, that he designed to repeat the 
conversation : I therefore let the discourse die, 
and soon after took an occasion to recommend 
a certain gentleman of my acquaintance for a 
person of singular modesty, courage, integrity, 
and withal as a man of an entertaining conversa- 
tion, to which advantages he had a shape and 
manner peculiarly graceful. Mr. Triplett, who 
is a woman's man, seemed to hear me with pa- 
tience enough commend the qualities of his mind. 
He never heard indeed but that he was a very 
honest man, and no fool : but for a fine gentleman, 
he must ask pardon. Upon no other foundation 
than this, Mr. Triplett took occasion to give the 
gentleman's pedigree, by what methods some 
part of the estate was acquired, how much it 
was beholden to a marriage for the present cir- 
cumstances of it; after all, he could see nothing 
but a common man in his person, his breeding, 
or understanding. 
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< Thus, Mr. Spectator, this impertinent humour 
cf diminishing every one who is produced in con- 
versation to &eir advantage, runs through the 
vrorld ; and lam, I confess, so fearful of the force 
•f ill tongues, that I have begged of all those 
who are my well wishers never to commend me, 
ioT it will but bring my frailties into examination; 
and I had rather be unobserved, than conspicu- 
ous for disputed perfections. I am confident a 
thousand young people, who would have been or- 
naments to society, have, from fear of scandal, 
never dared to exert themselves in the polite arts 
of life. Their lives have passed away in an 
odious rusticity, in spite of great advantages of 
person, genias, and fortune. There is a vicious 
terror of being blamed in some well-inclined 
people and a wicked pleasure in supressing them 
in others ; both which I recommend to your spec- 
tatorial wisdom to animadvert upon ; and if you 
can be successful in it, I need not say how much 
you will deserve of the town ; but new toasts 
will owe to you their beauty, and new wits their 
fame. 

I am, SIR, 
Your mostobedieiu humble servant, 

T. Mary.' 
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I ^tu99 iU& timorum 
Mdximut baud wtget, lelMmttut: inderuendi 
inferrum mem prona viru, animaque capaceg 

LircAN. i. 454. 

Hirice haiipgr they beneath their nohhern slues. 
Who that worst fear, the fear of death, despise ! 
Hence they no cares for this frail i>eing feel> 
Bat rash undannted on the pointed steel. 
Provoke approaohin^ fate, and bravely scorn 
To spaire wat life which must so soon return. 

Bo WE. 

I AM very much pleased with a coasolatdry letter 
of Phalaris,* to one who had lost a son that was 
a young man of great merit. The thought with 
which he comforts the afflicted father is, to the 
best of my memory, as/oHows :— That he should 
consider death had set a kind of seal upon his 
son^s character, and placed him out of the reach 
of vice and infamy : that, while he lived, he was 
still within the possibility of falling away from 
virtue, and losing the £ame of which he was pos-^ 
sessed. Death only closes a man's reputation, 
and determines it as good or bad. 

This, among other motives, may be one reason 
why we arc naturally averse to the launching out 
into a man's praise uU his head is laid in the dust. 
Whilst he is capable of changing, we maybe for- 
ced to retract our opinions. He may forfeit the 
esteem we have conceived of him, and some time 

* The reader hardly needato be told, that the authentic!^ 
of the epi^es of Phalaris has been suspected, and is suspici* 
oos : but if the letters are good^ it is of little consequence 
whowrotK them. 
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or other appear to us under a different light 
from what he does at present. In short, as the 
life of any man cannot be called happy or un- 
happy, so neither can it be pronounced vicious or 
virtuous before the conclusion of it. 

It was upon this consideration that Epaminon- 
das, beuig asked whether Chabrias, Iphicrates, or 
he himself, deserved most to be esteemed ? 'You 
must first see us die,' saith he, * before that ques- 
tion can be answered.' 

As there is not a more melancholy considera- 
tion to a good man than his being obnoxious to 
such a change, so there is nothing more glorious 
than to keep up an uniformity in his actions, and 
preserve the beauty of his character to the last. 

The end of a man's life is often compared to 
the winding up of a well-written play, where the 
principal persons still act in character, whatever 
the fate is which they undergo. There is scarce 
a great person in the Grecian or Roman his|l;oryy 
whose death has not been remarked upon by 
some writer or other, and censured or applauded 
according to the genius or principles of the person 
who has descanted it. Monsieur de St. Evremond 
is very particular in setting forth the constancy 
and courage of Petronius Arbiter during his last 
moments, and thinks he discovers in them a grea- 
ter firmness of mind and resolution than in tho 
death of Seneca, Cato, or Socrates. There is no 
question but this polite author's affectation of ap- 
pearing singular in his remarks, and making dis- 
coveries which had escaped the observation of 
ethers, threw him into this course of reflection* 
It was Petronius's merit that he died in the same 
gayety of temper, in which he lived ; but as his 
life was altogether loose and dissolute the indif- 
ibrence which he showed at the close of it is to be 
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looked upon as a piece of natural carelesness and 
levity, raUier than fortitude. The resolution <rf 
Socrates proceeded from very different motives^ 
the consciousness of a well-spent life, and the 
prospect of a hkpjfj eternity. If the ingenious 
author above mentioned was so pleased with gay- 
ety of humour in a dying jnan, he might have 
jbund a much nobler instance of it in our country- 
man Sir Thomas More. 

This great and learned man was &mous for en- 
livening his ordinary discourses with wit and 
pleasantry ; and as Erasmus tells him in an epis* 
tie dedicatory, acted in all parts of life like a ae<- 
cond Democritus. 

He died upon a point of religion, and is respee* 
ted as a mar^r by that side for which he suffered* 
That innocent mirth, which had been so conspic-' 
uous in his Hfe, did not forsake him to the last* 
He maintained the same cheerfulness of hearfr 
upon the scaff^d which he used to show at his 
table; and upon laying his head on the block* 
gave instances of that good humour with which 
he had always entertained his friends in the most 
•rdinary occurrences. His death was of a piece 
with Us Ufe. There was nothing in it new, for- 
ced, or affected. He did not look upon the sev^ 
ering his head from his body as a circumstance 
that ought to produce any change in the dianosi- 
tiou of his mind ; and as he died under a fixed 
and settled hope of immortality, he thought any 
imusual degree of sorrow and concern improper 
on such an occasion, as had nothing in it wMck 
could deject or terrify him. 

There is no great danger of imitation from this 
example. Men's natural fears will be a sufficient 
guard against it. I shall only observe, that what 
was philosophy in this extraordinary man would 
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be frenzy in one who does not resemble him as 
well in the cheerfulness of his temper as in the 
sanctity of his life and manners. 

I shall conclude this paper with the instance of 
a person who seems to me to have shown more in- 
trepidity and greatness of soul in his d3dng mo- 
ments than what we meet with among any of the 
most celebrated Greeks and Romans* 1 met 
•with this instance in the History of the Revolu- 
tions in Portugal, written by the abbot de Vertot. 
When Don Sebastian, king of Portugal had in- 
vaded the territories of Mull Moluc, emperor of 
Morocco, in or^er to dethrone him, and set the 
crown upon the head of his nephew, Moluc waai 
wearing away with a distemper which he himself 
knew was incurable. However, he prepared for 
the reception of so formidable an enemy. He was, 
indeed, so far spent with his sickness, that he did 
not expect to live out the whole day, when the 
last decisive battle was given ; but, knowing the 
fatal consequences that would happen te his chil- 
dren and people, in case he should die before he 
put an end to that war, he commanded his princi- 
pal officers, that if he died during the engage- 
ment, they should conceal his death from the ar- 
my, and that they should ride up to the Utter in 
which his corpse was carried, under pretence of 
receiving orders from him as usual. Before the 
battle began, he was carried through all the ranks 
of his army in an open litter, as they stood drawn 
up in array, encouraging them to fight valiantly in 
defence of their religion and country. Finding 
afterwards the battle to go against him, though he 
was very near his last agonies, he threw himself 
out of his litter, mllied his army, and led them on 
to the charge : which afterwards ended in a com- 
plete victory on the side of the Moors. He had 
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no sooner brought his men to the engagement^ 
but, finding himself utterly spent, he was agaiA 
replaced in his litter, where, laying his finger on 
his mouth, to enjoin secrecy to his officers who 
stood about him, he died a few moments after ia 
that posture. Lf. 
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Ea dnimi elatio qua eemititr in pericuUt, siJutHHa vacat, 
ptignasque pTQ tuit commodit,in vitio eat, 

TULL. 

That eleTation of mind vhicb is displayed ia danj^ra, if it 
irants justice, and fights for its own conTeniency, b Scions. 

Captain Sentry was last night at a club, and 
produced a letter from Ipswich, which his corres- 
pondent desired him to communicate to his friend 
the Spectator. It contained an account of an en- 
gagement between a French privateer, comman- 
ded by one Dominick Pottiere, and a little vessel 
of that place laden with com, the master whereof, 
as I remember, was one Goodwin. The English- 
man defended himself with incredible bravery, 
and beat off the French, after having been boarded 
three or four times. The enemy still came on 
with greater fury, and hoped by his numberof men 
to carry the prize; till at last the Englishman, find- 
ing himself sink apace, and ready to perish, 
struck: but the effect which this singular gallant- 
ry had upon the captain of the privateer was no 
other than an unmanly desire of vengeance for 
the loss he had sustained in his several attacks. 
He told tlie Ipswich^an in a speaking -strumpet, 
that he would not Skc him aboard, and th^t he 
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Stayed to see him sink. The Englishman at the 
same time observed a disorder in the vessel, 
-which he rightly judged to proceed from the dis- 
dain which the ship's crew had of their captain's 
inhumanity. With this hope he went into his 
boat) and approached the enemy. He was taken 
in by the sailors in spite of their commander : but, 
though they received him against his command, 
they treated him, when he was in the ship, in the 
manner he directed. Pottiere, caused his men to 
hold Goodwin, while he beat him with a stick, till 
he fainted with loss of blood and rage of heart ; 
after which he ordered him into irons, without 
allowing him any food, but such as one or two of 
the men stole to him under peril of the like usage: 
and having Itept him several days overwhelmed 
with the misery of stench, hunger, and soreness, 
he brought him into Calais. The governor of 
the place was soon acquainted with all that had 
passed, dismissed Pottiere from his charge with 
ignominy, and gave Goodwin all the relief which 
a man of honour would bestow upon an enemy 
barbarously treated, to recover the imputation of 
cruelty upon his prince and country. 

When Mr. Sentry had read his letter, full 6f 
many other circumstances which aggravate the 
barbarity, he fell into a sort of criticism upon 
magnanimity and courage, and argued that they 
were inseparable ; and that courage, without re- 
gard to justice and humanity, was no other than 
the fierceness of a wild beast. ' A good and truly 
bold spirit,' continued he, * is ever actuated by 
reason, and a sense of honour and duty. The af- 
fectation of such a spirit exerts itself in an impu- 
dent aspect, an overbearingconfidence, and a cer- 
tain negligence of giving Ifence. This is visi- 
ble in all the cocking youn^ou see about this 

VOL. VI. V 
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tpwn^ who* are noisy in assemblies, unawed by the 
presence of wise and virtuous men ; in a wordy 
msensible of all the honours and decencies of hu- 
man life. A shameless fellow takes advantage of 
merit clothed with modesty and magnanindtyy 
and, in the eyes of little people, appears sprightlf 
and agreeable : while the man of resolution and 
true gallantry is overlooked and disregarded, iF 
not despised. There is a propriety in all things; 
and I believe what you scholars call just and sub- 
lime, in opposition to turgid and bombast expres- 
sion, may give yon an idea of what I mean, when 
I say modesty is the certaui indication of a great 
spirit, and impudence the affectation c^ it. He 
that writes with judgment, and never rises^into 
improper warmths, manifests the true force of 
genius; in like mannei?, he who is quiet and 
equal in his behaviour, is supported in that deport- 
ment by what we may call true courage. Alas * 
it is not so easy a thmg to be a brave man as the 
unthinking part of mankind imagine. To dare is 
not all that there is in it. The privateer we were just 
now talking of had boldness enough to attack his 
enemy, but not greatness of mind enough to ad- 
mire the same quality exerted by that enemy in 
defending himself. Thus his base and little 
mind was wholly taken up in the sordid regard to 
the prize of which he failed, and the damage done 
to his own vessel ; and therefore he used an ho-^ 
aest man, who defended his own from him, in the 
manner as he would a thief that should rob hiio. 

I He was equally disappointed, and had not 
spirit enough to consider, that one case would be. 
laudable, and the other criminal. Malice, ran*- 
cour, hatred, vengeance, are what tear the breasts 
of mean men in figh^but fame, glory, conquests, 
desire of oppoFtun^jPTto pardon and oblige their 
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oppos^rs, are what glow in the minds of the gal- 
lant/ The captain ended his discourse with a 
specimen of his book-learning ; and gave us to 
understand that he had read a French autlior on 
the subject of justness in point of gallantry. * t 
love,' said Mr. Sentry, < a critic who mixes the 
r^es of life with annotations upon writers. My 
author,* added he, < in his discourse upon epic 
poem, takes occasion to speak of the same qua- 
lity of courage drawn in the two different cha- 
racters of Turnus and ^neas. He makes cou- 
rage the chief and greatest ornament of Turnus ; 
but in i£neas there are many others which out- 
shine it ; among tko rest, that of piety. Turnus 
is, therefore, all along painted by the poet full 
of ostentati<m, his language haughty and vain 
glorious, 9S placing his honour in the manifes- 
tation of his valour : .£neas speaks little, is slow 
to action, and shows only a sort of defensive cou- 
rage. If eqiupage and address make Turnus 
appear more courageous than ^neas, conduct 
and success prove .£neas more valiant than Tur- 
jaua.' , T. 
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j&i <e omnis domtu incUfuita^'ifiumHt. 

YxRC. Mn, xil S9, 

Oathfie the fortunea of our house depend. 



it we look into the three 'neat heroic poems 
which have appeared in li^Borld, we may ob- 
serve that they are built u|^V(5ry slight founda- 
tions. Homer lived near^M:) years after the 
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.Trojan wai* ; and, as the writing of history was 
not then in use among the Greeks, we may very 
well suppose that the tradition of Achilles and 
Ulysses had brought down but very few particu- 
lars to his knowledge ; though there is no ques- 
tion but he has wrought into his two poems such 
of their remarkable adventures as were still talked 
of among his contemporaries. 

The story of ^neas, on which Virgil founded 
his poem, was likewise very bare of circum- 
.stances, and by that means afforded him an op- 
portunity of embellishing it with fiction, and giv- 
ing a full range to his own invention. We find, 
however, that he has interwoven, in the course of 
his fable, the principal particulars, which were 
generally believed among the Romans, of ^neas's 
voyage and settlement in Italy. 

The reader may find an abridgment of the 
whole story, as collected out of the ancient histo- 
rians, and as it w^s received among the Romans^ 
in Dionysius Halicarnassus. 

Since none of the critics have considered Vir- 
gil's fable with relation to this history of -fineas, 
it may, not, perhaps, be amiss to examine it in 
this light, so far as regards my present purpose. 
Whoever looks into the abridgment above men- 
tioned, will find that the character of -fineas is 
filled with piety to the gods, and a superstitious 
observation of prodigies, oracles, and predictions. 
Virgil has not only preserved his character in the 
person of ^neas, but has given a place in his 
poem to those particular prophecies which he 
found recorded of him in history and tradition. 
The poet took the matters of fact as they came 
down to him, and qjj^umstanced them after his 
own manner, to maSthem appear the more na- 
tural, agreeable, fPsurprising. I believe very 
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many r6adei>s have been shocked at that ladtcrou« 
prophecy which one of the harpies pronounces to 
the Trojans in the third book ; namely^ that be- 
fore they had built their intended city they should 
be reduced by hunger to eat their very tables. 
But, when they hear that this was one of the cir- 
cumstances that had been transmitted to thp Ro- 
mans in the history of JEneas, they will think the 
X>oet did very well in taking nodce of it. The 
historian above mentioned acquaints us, that a 
prophetess had foretold JEneas, he should take 
his voyage westward, till his companions should 
«at their tables ; and that accordingly, upon his 
landing in Italy, as they were eating their flesh 
upon cakes of bread for want of other conve- 
niences, they afterwards fed on the cakes them- 
selves ; upon which one of the company said mer- 
rily, * We are eating our tables.' They imme- 
diately took the hint, says the historian, and con- 
cluded the prophecy to be folfilled. As VirgU 
did not think it proper to omit so material a par- 
ticular in the history of ^neas, it may be worth 
while to consider with how much judgment he 
has qualified it, and taken oiT every thing that 
might have appeared improper for a passage in 
an heroic poem. The prophetess who foretels 
it is an hungry harpy, as the person who disco- 
vers it is young Ascanius. 

< Hetu etiom memaa cmnmkmu ! intptU luku? 

' JEh. m 116. 

* See, we deronr the plates on whielii we fed !' 

DrYD£N. 

Such an observation, whkh is beautiful in the 
mouth of a boy, would havlfi^en ridiculous from 
any other of the company. I am apt to think 
that the changmg of the Trojan fleet into water- 
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nymphs, which is the most violent machine in the 
.whole iEneid, and has given offence to several 
critics, may be accounted for the same way. Vir- 
gil himself, before he begins that relation, pre- 
mises, that what he was going to tell appeared 
incredible, but that it was justified by tradition. 
What further confirms me that this change of the 
fleet was a celebrated circumstance in the history 
of jEneas, is, that Ovid has given a place to the 
same metamorphosis in his account of the hea- 
then mytjiology. 

None of the critics I have met with have con- 
sidered the fable of the -fineid in this light, and 
taken notice how the tradition on which it was 
founded authorizes those parts in it which appear 
most exceptionable. I hope the length of this re- 
flection will not make it unacceptable to the cu- 
rious part of my readers. 

The history which was the basis of Milton's 
poem is still shorter than either that of the Iliad 
or uEneid. The poet has likewise taken care to 
insert every circumstance of it in the body of his 
fable. The ninth book, which we are here to con- 
sider, is raised upon that brief account in Scrip- 
ture, wherein we are told that the serpent was 
more subtle than any beast of the field ; that he 
tempted the woman to eat of the forbidden fruit ; 
that she was overcome by this temptation, and 
that Adam followed her example. From these 
few particulars Milton has formed one of the most 
entertaining fables that invention ever produced. 
He has disposed of these several circumstances 
among so many agreeable and natural ^ficdons of 
his own, that his whole story looks only like a 
comment ^on sacred writ, or rather seems to be 
a full and complete relation of what the other is 
only an epitome. I have insisted the longer on 
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this consideration, as I look upon the disposition 
and contrivance of the fable to be the principal 
beauty of the nintb book, Mrhich has more story in 
it, and is fuller of incidents, than any other in the 
whole poem. Satan's traversing the globe, and 
still keeping within the shadow of the night, as 
fearing to be discovered by the angel of the sun, 
who had before detected him, is one of those 
beautiful imaginations with which he introduces 
this his second series of adventures. Having 
examined the nature of every creature, and found 
out one which was the most proper for his pur- 
pose, he again returns to Paradise ; and to avoid 
discovery, sinks by night with a river that ran un- 
der the garden, and rises up again through a 
fountain that issued from it by the tree of life. 
The poet, who, as we have before taken notice, 
speaks as little as possible in his own pei*son, and, 
after the example of Homer, fills every part of his 
work with manners and characters, introduces a 
soliloquy of this infernal agent, who was thus rest- 
less in the destruction of man. He is then de- 
scribed as gliding through the garden, under the 
resemblance of a mist, in order to find out the 
creature in which he designed to tempt our first 
parents. This description has something in it 
yery poetical and surprising : 

* So saying, through each thicket dank or dry. 

Like a black mist low creeping, he led on 

His midnight search, vhere soonest he might find 

The serpent : him fast sleepbg soon he found 

In labyrinth of many a round self-roll'd. 

His head the midst, well stored with subtle wiles/ 

The author afterwards gives us a description 
of the morning, which is wonderfully suitable to 
a divine poem, and peculiar to that first season of 
nature. He represents the earth, before it was 
curst, as a great altar breathing out its incense 
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from all parts, and sending up a pleasant savour 
to the npstrila of its Creator ; to wfaick he adds a 
Boble idea of Adam and Eve, as offering thm 
morning worship, and filling up the universal con* 
cert of praise and adoration : 

* Now when a saered liriit began to dawn 

In Edoi on the humid flowers, that breath'd 

TlM^r mormpeineense; whenall thln^thatbreadiA 

From th' eartn't great altar send up iilent praise 

To the Creator, and his nostrils fiU 

With ipteful smell ; forth came the homan pair. 

And join'd their vood worship to the ehoir 

Of ereatores wanting Toioe.-*————' ' 

The dispute which follows between our tw^ 
first parents is represented with great art. It pro- 
ceeds from a difference of judgment) not of pas- 
sion, and is managed with reason, not with heat» 
It is such a dispute as we may suppose might 
have happened in Paradise, had man continued 
happy and innocent. There is a great delicacy 
in the moralities which are interspersed in 
Adam's discourse, and which the most ordinary 
reader cannot but take notice of. That force o€ 
love which the father of mankind so finely des- 
cribes in the eighth book, and which is inserted in 
my last Satur&y's paper, shows itself here in 
many fine instances ; as in those fond regards he 
casts towards Eve at her parting from him : 

* Her long with ardent look his eye pnrau'd 
Delighted^ but desiring more her stay. 
Oft he to her his charge of quick return 

' Repeated ; she to him as oft engaged 
^ To be retum'd bj noon amid the bow'r.' 

In his impatience and amusement during her 
absence : 



-Adam the while. 



Waiting desirous her return^ had wore 
Of ohoioest flow'rs a garland to adorn 
Her tteSMt, and her rural laboanerowib 
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As reapers oft are wont their hanrest queen. 
Great j|Oy he promis'd to his thoughts, and new 
Solfltoe in hei* return, -so long delay'd.' 

But particularly in that passionate speech, 
•where, seeing her irrecoverably lost, he resolves 
to perish with her, rather than to live without 
her; 



-Some cursed fraud 



Of enemy hath beguil'd thee, yet unknown. 
And me with thee hath ruin'd ; for with thee 
Certain my resolution is to die : 
How can I Htc without thee ? how fore^ 
Thy sweet converse and loTe so dearly jdn'd. 
To lire agiun in these wild woods forlorn ? 
'Should God ereate another Eve, and I 
Another rib afford, yet loss of thee 
Would never from my heart ;^ no, no ! I feel 
The link of nature draw me : flesh of flesh. 
Bone of my bone thou art, and from thy state 
Mine never shdl be. parted, bliss or woe !' 

The beginning of this speech, and the prepa^ 
ration to it, are animated with the same spirit as 
the conclusion, which I have here quoted. 

The several wiles which are put in practice by 
the tempter, when he found Eve separated from 
her husband, the many pleasing images of nature 
which are intermixed in this part of the story, 
with its gradual and regular progress to the fa- 
tal catastrophe, are so very remarkable, that it 
would be superfluous to point out their respective 
beauties. 

I have avoided mentioning any particular simi- 
litudes in my remarks on this great work, because 
I have given a general account of them in my pa- 
per on the first book. There is one, however, in 
this part of the poem which I shall here quote, as 
it is not only very beautiful, but the closest of any 
in the whole poem ; I mean that where the ser- 
pent is described as rolling forward in all his 
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pride, animated by the evU spirit, and conducting' 
Eve to her destructi<^, while Adam was at too 
great a distance frona her to give her his assist- 
ance. These several particulars are all of them 
lvrou;;ht into the following sirojilitude : 

< H ope elentety and jay 

Brightens his crest ; as when a wandering nre^ 
Compact of nnetaous Ti^oi|r» irfiieh the ni^t 
Condenflesy t^ the cold en^lroos round. 
Kindled tli^vkg^ agitation to a flame, 
fWhieh oft, they say, some evil spirit attend^). 
Hoverine and hli^ing^ witK delnsiye lights 
Mideads^th' anias'd ni|dit wanderer from Us vs¥ 
To hogs and mices, aniioft Uiroai^ pond or poo^ 
There swailov'd Qp.and los^ irom ^ueooiir fiir.' 

The secret intoxication of pleasure^ with afl 
those transient flushings o£ guut and jof, which 
the poet representsi in our first par^ts upon their 
eating the forbidden fkiit, to those flaggings of 
spirit, dan^ps of sorrow, and mutual accusations 
which succeed it, are conceived with a wonderful 
imagina^n> and described ii> Tery natural senti* 
indents* 

When pidp, in the fourth ^neid, yielded to 
that fatal temptadoni^hich ruined her, Virgil tells 
tis the earth trembled, the heavei^ were filled 
w^ gashes, of lightning, aiiA the nymphs howled 
^^n the mount£d|i tops. Milton, in. the same 
poetical spirit, has descril»ed aU nature i^ dis* 
turbed upon Eve's eating the forbidden fruit: 

* So saying, her rash hand in evil hoar. 
Forth reaching to the frqit, she pioek'd, ibe eat : 
Earth felt the wouna, and Nature, from her seat 
Sighing, thrott|^ all ucr works gave signs of woe 
That idl was lost.——' 

Upon Adam's falling into the same |;uilt, the 
whole creation appears a second time in convuj- 
^oa§» 
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* H ciWBBledpott<yjett 
Agamst bis better knowledge ; pot deceiv'df- 
But fondlj- oTereome vri&k tomate eharm. 
Eartb trembled ttota her entraili, aa agtm 
In iM^gv and Nature gave a seoond groan ; 
Skylow'^d, and, muttering thunder, tome tad dropyi- 
Wept at completmg of the mortal ain.' 

As all nature suffered by the guflt of our first 
parents, these sympitoms of trouble and conster- 
nation are wonderfully imagined, not only as pro- 
digies, but as marks of her sympatbi2dng in ihtr 
fall of man. 

Adam's converse with Eve, after having eaten 
tiie forbidden fruit, is sin- exact copy of that be<r 
tween Jupiter and Juno in the fourteenth Iliad. 
Juno there approaches Jupiter with the girdle 
which she had received from Venus; upon which 
he tells her, that^e appeared more charming and 
desirable than she had ever (tone before^ even 
when their loves were at the highest. The poet 
i^rwards describes them as reposing on a sum- 
mit of Mount Ida, which produced under them a 
bed of fiowers, the lotus, the crocus, and the 
hyacinth ; and concludes his description with their 
&lling asleep. 

Let the reader compare this with the following 
passage in Milton, which begins with Adam's 
speech to Eve : « 

* For never did thy beauty since the day 

I saw thee first and wedded tbee, adorn'd: 
With all perfections, so inflame my sense 
With ardour to enjc^ thee, fiurer now 
Than ever, bounty of this virtuous tree.' 

* So said he, and forbore not glance or toy 
Of amorous intent, well understood 
Of Eve, whose eye darted contagious fire : 
Her hand he seized^ and to a shady bank. 
Thick over head with verdant roof embow^i^ 
He led her nothing loth ; flowers were the eouds^, 
£%n8ies, and violets, and asphodel. 
And hyacinth, Earth's freshest softest lap. 
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Tkere Oiey their'fill of love and love's dispell 
T<iok lately, of their mutual gailt the seal^ 
The solace of their sin, till dewy sleep 
Oppress'd them.— — * 

As no poet seems ever to have studied Homer 
more, or to have more resembled him in the great- 
ness of genius, than Milton, I think I should have 
given but a very imperfect account of its beauties, 
if I had not observed the most remarkable passa- 
ges which look like parallels in these two great 
authors. 1 might, in the course of these criti- 
cisms, have taken notice of many particular lines 
and expressions which are translated from the 
Greek poet ; but as I thought this would have ap- 
' peared too minute and over-curious, I have pur- 
posely omitted them. The greater incidents, 
however, are not only set off by being shown in 
the same light with several of the same nature in 
Homer, but by that means may be also guarded 
against the cavils of the tasteless or ignorant. 



No. 352. MONDAY, APRIL 14, 1712. 



■ ' Si ad honeatatem naH aunttu^ ea aut tola ex* 

petetida eat, aut certe omni pondere grannov eat habetida 
quam reliqua omnia. Tull. 

If we he made for honesty, either it is solely to he sought, or 
certainly to be estimated much more highly than all other 
things. 

Will Honeycomb was complsdning to me yes- 
terday that the conversation of the town is so al- 
tered of late years, that a fine gentleman is at a 
loss for matter to start discourse, as well as una- 
ble to fall in with the talk he generally meets with. 
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Will takes notice, that there is now an evil under 
the sun which he supposes to be entirely new, 
because not mentioned by any satirist, or moral- 
ist, in any age. 'Men,* said he, ' grow knaves 
sooner than they ever did since the creation of the 
world before.' If you read the tragedies of the 
last age, you find the artful men, and persons of 
intrigue, are advanced very far in yeare, and be- 
yond the pleasures and sallies of youth ; but now 
Will observes, that the young have taken-in the 
vices of the aged, and you shall have a man of 
five-and-twenty, crafty, false, and intriguing, not 
ashamed to over-reach, cozen, and beguile. My 
friend adds, that till about the latter end of king 
Charles's reign there was not a rascal of any 
eminence under forty. In the places of resort for 
conversation, you now hear nothing but what re- 
lates to the improving men's fortunes, without re^ 
gard to the methods towards it. This is so 
fashionable, that young men form themselves 
upon a certain neglect of every thing that is can- 
did, simple, and worthy of true esteem ; and af- 
fect being yet worse than they are, by acknow- 
ledging, in their general turn of mind and* dis- 
course, that they have not any remaining value 
for true honour and honesty ; preferring the ca- 
pacity of being artful to gain their ends, to the 
merit of despising those ends when they come in 
competition with their honesty. All this is due 
to the very silly pride that generally prevails, of 
being valued lor the ability of carrying their 
point; in a word, from the opinion that shallow 
and unexperienced people entertain of the short- 
lived force of cunning. But I shall, before I en- 
ter upon the various faces which folly, covered 
with artifice, puts on to impose upon the unthink- 
ing, produce a great authority for asserting, that 

VOL. VI. X 
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nothing but truth and ingenuity* hastey lasting 
good effect, even u^n a man's fortune and in- 
terest. 

« Truth and reality have all the advanta^s of 
appearance, and many more. If the show of any 
thing be good for any thing, I am sure sinceri^ 
is better ; for why does any man dissemble, or 
seem to be that which he is not, but because he 
thinks it good to have such a quality as he pre- 
tends to ? for to counterfeit and dissemble is to 
J>ut on the appearance of -some real excellency. 
Now the best way in the world for a man to seem 
to be any thing, is really to be what he would 
seem to be. Besides, that it is many times as 
troublesome to make good the pretence of a good 
quality, as to have it ; and if a man have it not, 
it is ten to one but he is discovered to want it, and 
then all his pains and labour to seem to have it is 
lost. There is something unnatural in painting, 
which a skilful eye will easily discern from native 
beauty and complexion. 

' It is hard to personate and act a part long ; 
for where truth is not at the bottom, nature will 
always be endeavouring to return, and will peep 
out and betray herself one time or other. There- 
fore if any man think it convenient to seem good, 
let him be so indeed, and then his goodness will 
appear to every body's satisfaction ; so that upon 
all accounts sincerity is true wisdom. Particu- 
larly as to the affairs of this world, integrity hath 
many advantages over all the fine and artificial 
ways of dissimulation and deceit ; it is much the 
plainer and easier, much the safer and more se- 
cure way of dealing in the world ; it has less of 
trouble and difficulty, of intanglement andperplex- 

* lagenoity seemt to be here a«e4 for ingeaiioiia&esa. . 
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it79 of danger and hazard in it ; it is the shortest 
and nearest way to our end^ carrying us thither 
in a straight line, and will hold out and last long*- 
est. The arts of deceit and cunning do contin- 
ually grow weaker and less effectual and service- 
able to them that use them ; whereas integrity 
gains strength by use, and the more and longer 
any man practiseth it, Uie greater service it does 
him, by confirming his reputation, and encourag- 
ing those with whom he hath to do to repose the 
greatest trust and confidence in him, which is an 
unspeakable advantage in the business and affairs 
of Ufe. 

< Truth is always consistent with itself, and 
needs nothing to help it out; it is always near at 
band, and sits upon our lips and is ready to drop 
out before we are aware ; whereas a lie is trouble- 
some , and sets a man's invention upon the rack, 
and one trick needs a great many more to make it 
good. It is like buil£ng upon a felse foundation^ 
which constantly stands in need of props to shore 
it up, and proves at last more chargeable than to 
have raised a subtantiai building at first upon a 
true and solid foundation ; for sincerity 19 firm and 
substantial, and there is nothing hollow and un- 
sound in it, and, because it is plain and open, fears 
no discovery ; of which the crafty man is always 
in danger ; and when he thinks he walks in the 
dark, all his pretences are so transparent, that he 
that runs may read them ; he is tbe last man that 
finds himself to be found out ; and whilst he takes 
it for granted that he makes fools of others, he 
renders himself ridiculous. 

^ Add to all this, that sincerity is the most com- 
pendious wisdom, and an excellent instrument foT • 
the speedy dispatch of business ; it creates con- 
fidence in those we have to deal with, s^ves the 
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labour of many inquiries, and bring things to ah 
issue in a few words. It is like travelling in a 
plain beaten road, which commonly biings a man 
sooner to his journey's eiid than by-ways, in which 
men often lose themselves. In a word, whatsoever 
convenience may be thought to be in falsehood 
and dissimulation, it is soon over ; but the^ incon- 
venience of it is perpetual, because it brings a 
man under an everlasting jealousy and suspicion, 
so that he is not believed when he speaks truth, 
nor trusted perhaps when he means honestly. 
When a man has once forfeited the reputation of 
his integrity, he is set fast ; and nothing will then ^ 
serve his turn, neither truth nor fjgilsehood. 

' And I have often thought, that God hath, in 
his great wisdom, hid from men of false and dis- 
honest minds the wonderful advantages of truth 
and integrity to the prosperity even of our worldly 
afiFairs : these men are so blinded by their covet- 
ousness and ambition, that they cannot look be- 
yond a present advantage, nor forbear to seize 
upon it, though by ways never so indirect; they 
cannot see so far as to the remote consequence 
of a steady integrity, and the vast benefit and ad* 
vantages which it will bring a man at last. Were 
but this sort of men wise and clear-sighted enough 
to discern this, they would be honest out of very 
knavery, not out of any love to honesty and vir- 
tue, but with a crafty design to promote and ad- 
vance more efiectually their own interests; pnd 
therefore the justice of the Divine Providence 
hath hid this truest point of wisdom from their 
eyes, that bad men might not be upon equal 
terms with the just and upright, and serve their 
own wicked designs by honest and lawful means. 

' Indeed, if a man were only to deal in the world 
for a day> and should never have occasion to con- 
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verse more with mankind, never more need their 
good opinion or good word, it were then ho great 
matter (speaking as to th€ concernments of this 
world) if a roan spent his reputation ail at once, 
and ventured it at one throw : but if he be to con- 
tinue in the world, and would havd the advantage 
c^ conversation whilst he is in it, let him make 
use of truth and sincerity in all his words and ac- 
tions ; for nothihg but this will last and hold out 
to the end : all other arts will fail, but truth and 
integrity will carry a man throughi and bear him 
outto the last.' T. 



No. 353. TUESDAY, APRIL 15, 1712. 

In temd labu^ Virg. Georg. it. 6. 

Though low the snhjeet, it deserves our paihs. 

Th£ gentleman who obliges the world in general, 
and me in particular, with his thoughts^upoa edu> 
cation, has just sent me the following letter : 

< SIR, 

* I TAKE the liberty to send you a fourth 
letter upon the education of youth. In ray last I 
gave you my thoughts upon some particular 
tasks, which I conceived it might not be amiss to 
mix with their usual exercises, in order to give 
them an early seasoning of virtue : I shall in this 
propose some others, which I fancy might contri- 
bute to give them a right turn for the world, and 
enable them to make their way in it. 

< The design of learning is, as I take it, either 
to render a man an agreeable comp^on to him- 

x3 
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self, and teach hhn to support solitude with plea- 
sure ; or, if he is not born to an estate, to supply- 
that defect, and furnish him with the means of 
acquiring one. A person who applies himself to 
learning with the first of these views may be said 
to study for ornament; as he who proposes to him- 
self the second, properly studies for use. The 
one does it to raise himself a fortune ; the other, 
to set off that which he is already possessed of. 
But as far the greater part of mankind are in- 
cluded in the latter class, 1 shall only propose 
some methods at present for the service of such 
who expect to advance themselves in the world 
by their learning. In order to which I shall pre- 
mise that many more estates have been acquired 
by little accomplishments than by extraordinary 
ones J those qualities which make the greatest 
figure in the eye of the world, not being always 
the most yseful in themselves, or the most advan- 
tageous to their owners. 

* The posts which require men of shining and 
uncommon parts to discharge them are so very 
few, that many a great genius goes out of the 
world without ever having an opportunity to ex- 
ert itself; whereas persons of ordinary endow- 
ments meet with occasions fitted to their parta 
and capacities every day in the common occur* 
rences of life. 

* I am acquainted with two persons who were 
formerly school-fellows,* and have been good 
friends ever since. One of them was not only- 
thought an impenetrable blockhead at schooli but 

* Swin, and Mr. Stratford a merchant. 'Stratford is worth 
a plum, sAid is now leading the gOTemment 40,00(W1 yet we 
were educated together at tlie same school and university.* 
Swift's Works, vol. xxii. p. 10. cr. 8to.— >S(ratford was afters 
wards a bankrupt 
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still maintained his reputation at the university ; 
the other was the pride of his master, and the 
most celebrated person in the college of which 
he was a member. The man of genius is at pre- 
sent buried in a country parsonage of eight-score 
pounds a year; while the other, with thQ bare 
abilities of a common scrivener, has got an estate 
of above an hundred thousand pounds. 

* I fancy, from what I have sa^id, it will alnfiost 
appear a doubtful case to many a wealthy citizen, 
whether or no he ought to wish his son should be 
a great genius : but this I am sure of, that nothing 
is more absurd th^fti to give a lad the education of 
one, whom nature has not favoured with any par- 
ticular marks of distinction. 

* The fault therefore of our grammar-schools 
is, that every boy is pushed on to works of genius : 
whereas it would be far *more advantageous for 
the greatest part of them to be taught such little 
practical arts and sciences as do not require any 
great share of parts to be master of them, and yet 
may come often into play during the course of a 
man's life. 

* Such are all the parts of practical geometry. I 
have known a man contract a friendship with a 
minister of state, upon cutting a dial in his win- 
dow; and remember a clergyman who got one 
of the be^t benefices in the west of England, by 
setting a country gentleman's affairs in some me- 
thod, and giving him an exact survey of his es- 
tate. 

< While I am upon this subject, I cannot forbear 
mentioning a particular which is of use in every 
station of life, and which, methinks, every master 
should teach scholars ; I mean the writing of Eng- 
lish letters. To this end, instead of perplexing 
^em with Latin epistles, themes and verses, there 
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might be a punctual correspondence established 
between two boys, who might act in any imaginary 
parts of business, or be allowed sometimes to give 
a range to their own fancies, and communicate to 
each other whatever trifles they thought fit, pro- 
vided neither of them ever failed at the appointed 
time to answer his correspondent's letter. 

< I believe I may venture to affirm^ that the ge* 
nerality of boys would find themselves more ad- 
vantaged by this custom, when they come to be 
men, than by all the Greek and Latin their masters 
can teach them in seven or eight years. 

* The want of it is very visiole in many learned 
persons, who, while they are admiring the styles 
of Demosthenes or Cicero, want phrases to ex- 
press themselves on the mpst conraion oecasions. 
I have seen a letter from one of these Latin ora- 
tors which would have been deservedly laughed 
at by a common attorney. 

< Under this head of writing I cannot omit ac- 
counts and short-hand^, which are learned with lit- 
tle pains, and very properly come into the num- 
ber of such arts as I have been here recommend- 
ing. 

^ You must, doubtless, sir, observe, that I have 
hitherto chiefly insisted upon these things for 
such boys as do not appear to have any thing ex- 
traordinary in their natural talents, and conse* 
q«^ntly are not qualified for the finer parts of 
learning ; yet I believe I might carry this matter 
still funheri and venture to assert, that a lad of 
genius has sometimes occasion for these little 
acquirements, to be as it ^vere the fore-runners of 
his parts, and to introduce him into the world. 

< History is full of examples of persons who, 
though they have had the largest abilities, have 
beettobligedto insinuate themselves into the &Tour 
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of great men by these trivial accomplishments ; 
as the complete gentleman, in some of our mo- 
dem comedies, msdses his first advances to his 
mistress under the disguise of a painter or a dan- 
cing-master. 

< The difference is, that in a lad of genius these 
are only so maAy accomplishments, which in an- 
other are essentials ; the one diverts himself with 
them, the other works at them. In short, I look 
upon a great genius, with these little additions, in 
the same light as I regard the Grand Seignior, 
i^ho is obliged, by an express command in thcv 
Alcoran, to learn and practice some handicraft 
trade ; though I need not to have gone for my in- 
stance farther than Germany, where several em-f 
perors have voluntarily done the same thing. Leo^ 
plold the last worked in wood : and I have heard 
there are several handicraft works of his making 
to be seen at Vienna, so neatly turned, that the 
b^st joiner in Europe might safely own them 
without any disgrace to his profession.* 

< I would not be thought, by any thing I have 
said, to be against improving a boy's genius to the 
utmost pitch it can be carried. What I would 
endeavour to show in this essay is, that there may 
be methods taken to make learning advantageous 
ev£n to the meanest capacities. 

I am, SIR, 
Yours, &«/ 

* The instance of ezar Peter is stiU more recent, and more 
remarkable. 
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■ ' Cum maffh virtutibui ajfer^ 
Gnmde n^erou ium < i 

Juv. Sat vi. 168. 

Their sigMd virtues hardly ean be borike» 
DashM aa they are with sopereiltous soom. 

< MR. SPECTATOR, 

* You have in some of your discourses 
described most sort of women in their distinct and 
proper classes, as the ape, the coquette, and many 
others; but I think you have never yet said mj 
thing of a devotee. A devotee is one of those who 
disparage religion by their indiscreet and imsea* 
sonable introduction of the mention of virtue <ui 
all occasions. She professes she is what nobody 
ought to doubt she is $ and betrays the labour sRe 
is put to, to be what she ought to be with cheer- 
fulness and alacrity. She lives in the world, and 
denies herself none of the diversions of it, with a 
constant declaration how insipid all things in it 
are to her. She is never herself but at church ; 
there she displays her virtue, and is so fervent in 
her devotions, that I have frequenUy seen her 
pray herself out of breath. While other y^oung 
ladies in the house are dancing, or playing at 
questions and commands, she reads aloud in her 
closet. She says, all love is ridiculous, except it 
be celestial ; but she speaks of the passion of one 
mortal to another with too much bitterness for 
one that had no jealousy niixed with her contempt 
of it. . If at any time she sees a man warm in his 
addresses to his mistress, she will lift up her eyes 
to heaven and cry, <^ What nonsense is that fool 
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talking! Will the bell never rin^ for jM^yers ?" 
We have an eminent lady of this stamp in our- 
country, who pretends to amusements very much 
above the rest of her sex. She never carries a 
white shock-dog with bells under her arm^ nor a 
squirrel or dor-mouse in her pockety but always 
an abridged piece of morality, to steal out when 
she is sure of being observed. When she went 
to the famous ass-race (which I must confess was 
but an t>dd diversion to be encouraged by people 
of rsmk and figure,) it was not, like other ladies, to 
hear those poor animals bray, nor to see fellows 
run naked, or to hear country squires in bob wigs 
and white girdles make love at the side of a 
coach^ and cry, << Madam this is dainty weather.*' 
Thus she describes the diversion ; for she went 
only to pray heartily that nobody might be hurt 
in Uie crowd, and to see if the poor fellow's face» 
which was distorted with grinning, might any 
way be brought to itself again. She never chats 
over her tea, but covers her face, and is supposed 
in an ejaculation before she tastes a sup. This 
ostentatious behaviour is such an offence to true 
sanctity, that it disparages it, and makes virtue 
not only unamiable, but adso ridiculous. The sa- 
cred writings are full of reflections which abhor 
this kind of conduct; and a devotee is so &r from 
promoting goodness, that she deters others by 
her example. Folly and vanity in one of these la- 
dies is like vice in a clergyman ; it does not only 
debase him, but makes the inconsiderate part of 
the world think the worse of religion. 
I am, SIR, 
Your humble servant, 

Hotspur.' 
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< Xbi^ofhon, in his short account of the 
Spartan commonwealth, speakings of the beha- 
viour of their young men in. the streets, says, 
*' There was so much modesty in their looks, 
that you might as soon have turned the eyes of 
a marble statue upon you as theirs ; and that in 
all their behaviour they were more modest than 
a bride when put , to bed upon her wedding- 
night/' This virtue, which is always subjoined 
to magnanimity, had such an influence upon their 
courage, that in battle an enemy could not look 
them m the face, and they durst not but die for 
their country. 

* Whenever I walk in the streets of London 
and Westminster, the countenances of all the 
young fellows that pass by me make me . wish 
myself in Sparta : 1 meet with such blustering 
airs, big looks, and bold fronts, that, to a super- 
ficial observer, would bespeak a courage ^bove 
those Grecians. I am arrived to that perfection 
in speculation, that I understand the language of 
the eyes, which would be a great misfortune to 
me had I not corrected the testiness of old age 
by philosophy. There is scarce a man in a red 
coat who does not tell me, with a full stare, he is 
a bold man : I see several swear inwardly at me, 
without any offence of mine, but the oddness of 
my person : I meet contempt in every street, ex- 
pressed in different manners by the scornful look, 
the elevated eye-brow, and the swelling nostrils 
of the proud and prosperous. The 'prentice 
speaks his disrespect by an extended finger, and 
the porter by stealing ^ut his tongue. If a coun- 
try gentleman appears a little curious in observ- 
ing the edifices, signs, clocks, coaches, and dials, 
it is not to be imagined how the polite rabble of 
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this towny who are acquainted with these objects, 
ridicule his rusticity. I have known a fellow 
with a burden on his head steal a hand down from 
bis load, aiid slily twirl the cock of a squire's hat 
behind him ^ while the offended person is swear- 
ing, or out of countenance, all the wag- wits hi thft 
highway are grinning in applause of the ingenious 
rogue that gave him the tip, and the folly of him 
who had not eyes all round his head to prevent re- 
ceivmg it. These things arise from a general 
affectation of smartness, wit, and courage. Wy- 
cherly somewhere rallies the pretensions this 
way, by making a fellow say, " Red breeches are 
a certain sign of valour ;" and Oiway makes a 
man, to boast his agility, trip up a beggar on 
crutches. From such hints I beg a speculation 
on this subject : in the mean time I shall do all 
in the power of a weak old fellow in my own de- 
fence ; for as Diogenes, being in quest of an ho- 
nest man, sought lor him when it wa& in broad 
daylight with a lantern and candle, so I intend 
for the future to walk the streets with a dark lan- 
tern, which has a convex crystal in it; and if any 
man stares at me, I giye fair warning that I will 
direct the light full into his eyes, rtius despair- 
ing to find men modest, I hope by this means te 
evade their impudence. 

I am, SIR, ' 

Your humble setvant, 
T. Sqphrosunius.* 
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J^Con eg^o mordaci distrinxi carmine quenquam, 

Ovid. Trist. ii. 563L. 

I ne'er in gall dipp'd m^ enrenomM pen. 
Nor branded the bold front of shameless men. 

I HAVE been very often tempted to write inveo 
tives upQn those who have detracted from my 
works, or spoken in derogation of ray person ; 
but I look upon it as a particular happiness, that 
I have always hindered my resentments from 
proceeding to this extremity. I once had g^ne 
through half a sadre, but found so many motions 
, of humanity rising in me tpwards the persons 
i^hom I had severely treated, that I threw it into 
the fire without ever finishing it. I hare been 
angry enough to make several little epigrams and 
lampoons ; and, after having admired them a day 
or two, have likewise committed them to the 
flames. These I look upon us so many sacrifices 
to humanity, and have received much greater sa- 
tisfaction from the suppressing such performances, 
than I could have done from any reputation they 
might have procured me, or from any mortifica- 
tion they might have given my enemies, in case I 
had made them public. If a man has any talent in 
writing, it shows a good mind to forbear answer- 
ing calumnies and reproaches in the same spirit of- 
bitterness with which they are ofl'ered. But when 
a man has been at some pains in making suitable 
returns to an enemy, and has the instruments of 
revenge in his hands, to let drop his wrath, and 
stifle his resentments, seems to have something 
in it great and heroicaL There is a particular 
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merit in such a way of forgiving an enemy ; and 
the more violent and unprovoked the offence has 
been, the greater still is the merit of him who 
thus forgives it. 

I never met with a consideration that is more 
finely spun, and what has better pleased me, than 
one in Epictetus, which places an enemy in a new 
light, and gives us a view of him altogether dif- 
ferent from that in which we are used to regard 
him. The sense of it is as follows : < Does a man 
reproach thee for being proud or ill-natured, en- 
vious or conceited, ignorant or detracting? 
Consider with thyself whether his reproaches are 
true. If they are not, consider that thou art not 
the person whom he reproaches, but that he re- 
viles an imaginary being, and perhaps loves what 
thou really art, though he hates what thou ap- 
pearest to be. If his reproaches are true, if thou 
art the envious, ill-natured man he takes thee for, 
give thyself another turn, become mild, affable, 
and obliging, and his reproaches of thee natu- 
rally cease. His reproaches may indeed conti- 
f^ue, but thou art no longer the person whom 
he reproaches.'* 

I often apply this rule to myself; and when I 
hear of a satirical speech or writing that is aimed 
at me, I examine my own heart, whether I deserve 
it or not. If I bring in a verdict against myself, 
I endeavour to rectify my conduct for the future 
in those particulars which have drawn the cen- 
sure upon me ; but if the whole invective be 
grounded upon a falsehood, I trouble myself no 
further about it, and look upon my name at the 
head of it to signify no more than one of those 
fictitious names made use of byan author to intro- 

* Epict Each. cap. 48 and 64^ ed. Berk. lG70j S?*. 
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ducean imaginary character. Why should aman be 
sensible of tht sting of a repix>ach i?vho is a stran- 
ger to the guilt that is implied in it ; or subject 
himself to the penalty, when he knows he has 
never committed the crime ? This is apiece of for- 
titude which every one owes to his own innocence, 
and without which it is impossible for a man of 
any merit or figure to live at peace with himself 
in a country that abounds with wit and liberty. 

The famous Monsieur Balzac, in a letter to the 
chancellor of France, who had prevented the pub- 
lication of a book against him, has the following^ 
words, which are a lively picture of the greatness 
of mind so visible in the works of that author: *If 
it was a new thing, it may be I should not be dis* 
pleased with the suppression of the first libel that 
should abuse me; but since there are enough of 
them to make a small library, I am secretly plea* 
sed to see the number increased, and take de^ 
light in raising a heap of stones that envy has cast 
at me without doing me any harm/ 

The author, here alludes to those monuments* 
of the eastern nations, which were mountains of 
stones raised upon the dead bodies by travellers^ 
that used to cast every one his stone upon it as 
they passed'by. It is certain that no monument 
is so glorious as one which is thus raised by the 
hands of envy. For my part I admire an author 
for such a temper of mind as enables him to bear 
an undeserved repi*oach without resentment, 
more than for all the wit of ajiy the finest satiri- 
cal reply. 

Thus far I thought necessary to explain myself 
in relation to those who have animadverted on this 

* There are alrandant monuments of the same kind ia 
iSTorth Britain, where they are called * eaimt*' 
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paper, and to show the reason why I have not 
thought fit to return them any formal answer. I 
must further add, that the work would have been 
of very little use to the public had it been filled 
with personal reflections and debates; f6r which 
reason I have never once turned out of my way 
to observe those little cavils which have been 
made against it by envy or ignorance. The com- 
mon fry of scribblers, who have no other way of 
being taken notice of but by attacking what has 
gained some reputation in the world, would have 
furnished me with business enough, had they 
found me disposed to enter the lists with them. 

I shall conclude with the fable of Boccalini's 
traveller, who was so pestered with the noise of 
grass-hoppers in his ears, that \^ alighted from 
his horse in great wrath to kill them all. « This,' 
says the author, ' was troubling himself to no 
manner of purpose- Had he pursued his jour- 
ney without taking notice of them, the trouble- 
some insects would have died of themselves in a 
very few weeks, and he would have suffered noth- 
ing from them.' L- 
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"Aptissima guaguff dabunt dii. 



Charior eat iUU homo quam tibi. 

Juv. Satx.d49. 
The gods wil%rant 
"What their unerring wisdom sees they want: 
In goodness, as in greatness they excel ; 
Ah ' that we lov'd ourselves but half as well ! 

DRTD£N. 

, It is owing tq pride, and a secret affectation o^ 
a certwn self-existence, that the noblest motive 
t2 
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for action that ever was proposed to man is not 
acknowledged the glor3r and happiness of their 
being. The heart is treacherous to itself, and we 
do not let our reflections go deep enough to re- 
ceive religion as the most honourable incentive 
to good and worthy actions. It is our natural 
weakness to flatter ourselves into a belief, that if 
we search into our inmost thoughts, we find our- 
selves wholly disinterested, and divested of any 
views ari^g from self-love and vain-glory. But 
however spirits of superficial greatness may dis"* 
dain at first sight to do any thing, but from a no- 
ble impulse in themselves, without any future 
regards in this or any other being $ upon stricter 
inquiry they will find, to act worthily, and expect 
to be rewarded^nly in another world, is as heroic 
a pitch of virtue as human nature can arrive at. 
If the tenor of our actions have any other mo- 
tive than the desire to be pleasing in the eye of 
the deity, it will necessarily follow that we must 
be more than men, if we are not too much ex- 
alted in prosperity and depressed in adversity. 
But the Christian world has a Leader, the con- 
templation of whose life and suflerings must ad- 
minister comfort in aflliction, while the sense of 
his power and omnipotence must give them hu- 
miliation in prosperity. 

It is owing to the forbidding and unlovely con- 
straint with which me# of low conceptions act 
when they think they conform themselves to re- 
ligion, as well as to the mor|i odious c(»iduct of 
hypocrites, that the word Christian does not carry 
with it at first view all that is great, worthy, 
friendly, generous, and heroic. The man who 
suspends his hopes of the reward of worthy ac- 
■^ons till after death, who can bestow unseen, who 
can overlook hatredi do good to his slanderer, 
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who can never be angiy at hh friend, never re- 
▼engetul to his enemy, is certainly formed for the 
benefit of society. Yet these are so far from he- 
roic virtues, that they are but the ordinary duties 
(rfa Christian. 

When a man with a steady faith looks back on 
the great catastrophe of this day,* with what 
bleeding emotions of heart must he contemplate 
the life and sufferings of his Deliverer ! When 
his agonies occur to him, how will he weep to 
reflect that he has often forgot them for the 
l^lance of a wanton, for the applause of a vain 
world, for a heap of fleeting past pleasures, which 
are at present aching sorrows ! 

How pleasing is the contemplation of lihe lowly 
steps our Almighty Leader took in conducting u« 
to his heavenly mansions ! In plain and apt pa- 
rable, similitude and allegory, our great Master 
enforced the doctrine of our salvation ; but they 
of his acquaintance, instead of receiving what 
they could not oppose, were offended at the pre- 
sumption of being wiser than they. They could 
not raise their little ideas above the consideration 
of him, in those circumstances familiar to them, 
or conceive that he, who appeared not more ter- 
rible or pompous, should have any thmg more ex- 
alted than themselves ; he in that place therefore 
would no longer ineffectually exert a power 
which was incapable pf conquering the prepdsses- 
«on of their narrow and mean conceptions. 

Muldtudes followed him, and brought him the 
dumb, the blind, the sick, and maimed ; whom 
when their Creator had touched, with a second 
life they saw, spoke, leaped, and ran. In affec- 
tion to him, and admiration of his actions, the 

* Thi« paper una ^vJti&Aitd on Good Friday^ 1712; 
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crowd could not leave him, but waited near him 
till they were almost as faint and helpless as others 
they brought for succour. He had compassion 
on them, and by a miracle supplied their neces- 
sities. Oh, the ecstatic entertainment, when they 
could behold their food immediately increase to 
the distributor's hand, and see their God in per- 
son feeding and refreshing his creatures I Oh 
envied happiness ! But why do I say envied ? as 
if our God did not still preside over our tempe- 
rate meals, cheerful hours, and innocent conver- 
sations. 

But though the sacred story is every where 
full of miracles not inferior to this, and though in 
the midst of those acts of divinity he never gave 
the least hint of a design to become a secular 
prince, yet had not hitherto the apostles them- 
selves any other than hopes of worldly power, 
preferment, riches, and pomp ; for Peter, upon 
an accident of ambition among the apostles, hear- 
ing his Master explain that his kingdom was not 
of this world, was so scandalized that he whom 
he had so long followed should suffer the igno- 
miny, shame, and death which he foretold, that 
he took him aside and said, ^ Be it far from thee. 
Lord, this shall not be unto thee:' for which he 
suffered a severe reprehension from his Master, 
as having in his view the glory of man rather 
than that of God. 

The great change of things began to draw near, 
when the Lord of Nature thought fit, as a saviour 
and deliverer, to make his public entry into Ju- 
rusalem, with more than the power and joy, but 
none of the ostentation and pomp, of a triumph ; 
he came humble, meek, and lowly ; with an un- 
felt new ecstasy, multitudes strewed his way with 
garments and olive-branches, crying, with loud 
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gladness and acclamations, ^ Hosannab to the 
Son of David ! Blessed is he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord 1' At this great King's acces- 
sion to his throne, men were not ennobled, but 
saved : crimes were not remitted, but sins forgiv- 
en. He did not bestow medals, honours, favours ; 
but health, joy, sight, speech. The first objept 
the blind ever saw was the Author of sight ; 
"while the lame ran before, and the dumb repeat- 
ed the hosannah. Thus attended, he entered into 
his own house, the sacred temple, and by his di- 
vine authority expelled traders and worldlings 
that profaned it; and thus did he for a time use 
a great and despotic power, to let unbelievers un- 
derstand that it was not want of, but superiority 
to, all wordly dominion, that made him not ex- 
ert it. But is this then the Saviour ? Is this the 
Deliverer? Shall this obscure Nazarene com- 
mand Israel, and sit on the throne of David ? 
Their proud and disdainful hearts, which were 
petrified with the love and pride of this world, 
were impregnable to the reception of »o mean a 
benefactor ; and were now enough exasperated 
with benefits to conspire his death. Our Lord 
was sensible of their design^ and prepared his 
disciples for it, by recounting to them now more 
distinctly what should befal him ; but Peter, with 
an ungrounded resolution, and in a flush of tem- 
per, made a sanguine protestation, that though 
all men were offended in him, yet would no^ he 
be offended. It was a great article of our Sa- 
viour's business in the world to bring us to a 
sense of our inability, without God's assistance, 
to do any thing great or good; he therefore told 
Peter, who thought so well of his courage and 
fidelity, that they would both fail him, and eveh 
he should deny him thrice that very night. 
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< But what heart can conceive, what tongue ut- 
ter the sequel. Who is that yonder buffeted, 
mocked, and spumed ? Whom do they drag like 
a felon ? Whither dd they carry my Lord, miy 
King, my Saviour, and my God ? And will he 
die to expiate those very injuries ? See where 
they have nailed the Lord and giver of life I How 
bis wounds blacken, his body writhes, and heait 
moves with pity and with agony ! Oh Almighty 
sufferer, look down, look down from thy trium- 
phant infamy ! Lo, he inclines his head to his 
sacred bosom! Hark, he groans! See, he ex- 
pires ! The earth trembles, the temple fends, 
the rocks burst, the dead arise. Which are the 
quick ? Which are the dead ^ Sure nature, all 
nature is departing with her Creator.* T. 
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Quis taUa fando 
Temperet d lachrymid .?— 

YtRG. JEa. iL 6. 

YVho can relate such woes without a tear ?* 

The tenth book of Pamdise Lost has a greater 
variety of persons in it than any other in the whole 
poem. The author, upon the winding up of his 
action, introduces all those who had any concern 
in it^ and shows with great beauty the influence 
which it had upon each of them. It is like the 

, * The motto to this paper in the ori^nal publication in folio 
18 the same with that which is now prefixed to No. "iT^, 

Reddere perMonce ecit convenientia cvique. 

UoR. Ars Poet dl6. 

To eadi character he giTes what best befits. 
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last act of a well-written tragedy, in which all 
who had part in it are generally drawn up before 
the audience, and represented under those cir- 
cumstances in which the determination of the ac- 
tion places them. 

I shall therefore consider this book under four 
heads, in relation to the celestial, the infernal, the 
human, and the imaginary persons, who have 
their respective parts allotted in it. 

To begin with the celestial persons. The guar- 
dian angels of Paradise are described as returning 
to heaven upon the fell of man, in order to ap- 
prove their vigilance ; their arrival, their manner 
of reception, with the sorrow which appeared in 
themselves, and in those spirits who are said to 
rejoice at the conversion of a sinner, are ver^ 
finely laid together in the following lines : 

* Up into heav'n from Paradise in haste 
Th angelic g;uarci8 ascended, mute and sad 
Fop man ; for of his state by this they knew : 
Much wond'ring how the subtle fiend had stol'n 
Entrance unseen. Soon as th' unwelcome newt 
From earth arriv'd at heav'n gate, displeas'd 
All were who heard ; dim sadness did not sj^are 
That time celestial visages ; yet mixt 
With pity^ violated not their bliss. 
About the new-arrivM, in multitudes 
Th' ethereal people ran, to hear and know 
How all befel. They tow'rds the throne supreme 
Accountable made haste, to make appear. 
With righteous plea, their utmost vigilance^ 
And easily approved ; when the Most High 
Eternal Father, from his secret cloud 
Amidst, in thunder utter'd thus his vcnce.' ' 

The same Divine Person, who in the foregoing 
parts of this poem interceded for our first parents 
before their fall, overthrew the rebel angels, and 
created the world, is now represented as descend- 
ing tp Paradise, and pronouning sentence upon 
tlie three offenders. The cool of the eveninjf 
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being a circumstance with which holy writ intro- 
duces this great scene, it is poetically described 
by our author, who has also kept religiously to 
the form ofwords in which the three several sen- 
tences were passed upon Adam, Eve, and the 
serpent. He has rather chosen to neglect the 
numerousness of his verse, than to deviate from 
those speeches which are recorded on this great 
occasion. The guilt and confusion of our first 
parents, standing iiaked before their judge, is 
touched with great beauty. Upon the arrival of 
Sin and Death into the works of the creation, the 
Almighty is again introduced as speaking to his 
angels that surrounded him. 

* See! with what heat these dogs of hell adTance, 
To waste and havoc yonder world, which I 

So fair and good created, &c. 

The following passage is formed upon that glo^ 
nous image in holy writ, which compares the 
voice of an innumerable host of angels uttering 
hallelujahs, to the voice of mighty thunderings^ 
or of many waters : 

* He ended, and the heav'nly audience loud 
Sung hallelujah, as the sound of seas, '' 
Through multitude that sung : *< Just are thy ways. 
Righteous are thy decrees in all thy works. 

Who can extenuate thee ? *' 

Though the author, in the whole course of his 
poem, and particularly in the book we are now 
examining, has infinite allusions to places of 
Scripture, I have only taken notice in my remarks 
of such as are of a poetical nuture, and which are 
woven with great beauty into the body of his fable. 
Of this kind is that passage in the present book, 
where, describing Sin as marching through the 
works of nature, he adds, 

* Behind her Death 

Close following pace for pace, ftot mounted yet 
On his pale horse——" 
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Which alludes to that passage in Scripture so 
wonderfully poetical, and terrifying to the ima* 
gination : ^ And I looked, and behold a pale horse, 
and his name that sat on him was Death, and HeU 
followed with him: and power was given unto 
them over the fourth part of the earth, to kill 
with sword, and with hunger, and with sickness, 
and with the beasts of the earth/ Under this 
first head of celestial persons we must likewise 
take notice of the command which the angels re* 
ceived, to produce the several changes in nature, 
and sully the beauty of creation. Accordingly 
they are represented as infecting the stars and 
planets with malignant influences, weakening the 
light of the sun, bringing down the wititer into 
the milder region^ of nature, planting winds and 
storms in several quarters of the sky, storing the 
clouds with thunder, and in short, perverting the 
whole frame of the universe to the condition of 
its criminal inhabitants. As this is a noble inci- 
dent in the poem, the following lines, in which 
we see the angels heaving up the eaithi and 
placing it in a different posture to the sun from 
what it had before the fall of man, is conceived 
with that sublime imagination which was so pecu" 
liar to this great author : 

* Some say he bid his angels turn askance 
The poles of earth twice ten degrees and more 
From the sun's axle; they with Ubour push'd 
Oblique the centric globe—.' 

We are in the second place to consider the in- 
fernal agents under the view which Milton has 
given us of them in this book. It is observed,. 
by those who would set forth the greatness of Vir- 
gil's plan, that he conducts his reader through all 
the parts of the earth which were discovered in 
his time. Asia, Africa, and £urope, are the 

V©L. VI. 2 
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several scenes of his fable. The plan of Milton's 
poem is of an infinitely greater extent, aiid fills 
the mind with many more astonishing circum- 
stances. Satan, haying surrounded the earth 
seven times, depaits at length from Paradise. 
We then see him steering his course among the 
constellations; and, after having traversed the 
whole creation, piirrsiring his voyage through tiie 
chaos, and entering into his own infernal domin- 
ions. 

His first appearance in the assembly of fallen 
angels is worked up with circumstances which 
give a delightful surprise to the reader: but there 
is no incident in die whole poem which does this 
more than the transformation of the whole audi- 
ence, that Ibllows^ the account their leader gives 
them of his expedition. The gradual change of 
Satan himself is described after Ovid's manner, 
and may vie with any of those celebrated trans- 
formations which are looked upon as the most 
beautiful parts in that poet's works. Milton ncr 
ver &ils of improving his own hints, and bestow- 
ing the last finishing touches in every incident 
which is admitted into this poem. The unexpec- 
ted hiss which arises in this episode, the dimen- 
sions and bulk of Satan so much superior to those 
of the infernal spirits who lay under the same 
transformation, with the annual change which 

-V jjg^ ^^ suffer, ai^ insfeances^ of this 

auty of the diction is very Femark- 
ole episode, as I have observed in 
of these remarks the great judg« 
:h it was contrived. 
Adam and Eve, or the human per- 
Kt under our consideration. Mil- 
Fhere more shown,^ than in his con- 
ts of tiicsc our first parents. The 
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repi*e8entation he gives ofdiem, without falsify- 
ing the story, is wonderfully contrived to influ- 
ence the reader with pity and compassion to- 
wards them. Though Adam involves the whole 
species in misery, his crime proceeds from a 
weakness which every man is inclined to pardon 
and commiserate, as it seems rather the frailty of 
human nature, than of the person who ofTcoded. 
Every one is apt to excuse a fault which he him- 
self might have fallen into. It was die excess of 
love for Eve that ruined Adam and his posterity. 
I need not add, that the author is justified in this 
particular by many of the fathers and the most or- 
thodox writers. Milton has by this means filled a 
great patt of his poem with that kind of writing 
wfeich the French critics call the tendrcy and 
which is in a particular manner engaging to all 
sorts of readers. 

Adam and Eve, in the book we are now consi- 
dering, are likewise drawn with such sentiments 
as do not only interest the reader in their afflic- 
tions, but raise in him the most melting passions 
of humanity and commiseration. When Adam 
sees the several changes of nature produced about 
him, he appears in a disorder of mind suitable to 
one who had forfeited both his innocence and his 
happiness ; he is filled with horror, remorse, de- 
spair ; in the anguish of his heart he expostulates 
with his Creator for having given him an unasked 
^existence : 

* Did I request thee> Maker, from my day 
To mould me man ? Did I solicit thee 
from darkness to promote me ? or here place 
In this delicious garden ? As my will 
Concurred not to my being, 'twere but right 
And equal' to reduce me to my dust, 
Desirous to resign, and render bitpk 
. AJlIxeeeiv' d . 
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He immediately after recovers from his pre- 
sumptioDy owns his doom to be just, and begs that 
the death which is threatened him may be inflic- 
ted en him : 



-Why delays 



His hand to execute what his decree 
Fix'd on this day ? Why do I over-live ? 
Why am I mockM with death, and lengthened out 
'Vo deathless pain ? How gladly would I meet 
Mortality my sentence, and be earth 
Insensible ! how elad would lay me down. 
As in my mothers lapl There should I^rest 
And sleep secure; his dreadful voice no more 
Would thunder in my ears ; no fear of worse 
To me, and to my offspring, would torment me 
With cruel expeotation— — -' 

This whole speech is full of the like emotion, 
and varied with all those sentiments which we may- 
suppose natural to a mind so broken and distur- 
bed. I must not omit that generous concern 
which our first father shows in it for his posterity} 
and which is so proper to affect the reader : 

* ' ■ Hide me from the face 
Of God, whom to behold was then my height 
Of happiness ! yet well, if here would end 
The misery ; 1 deserved it, and would bear 
Mv own deservings : but this will not serve ; 
All that I eat, or drink, or shall beget. 
Is propagated curse. O voice once heard 
Delightfully, ** Increase and multiply :" / 
Now death to hear !— 

In me all 
Posterity sunds curst ! Fair patrimony, ^ . 

That I must leave ye, sons ! O were I able 
To waste it all myself, and leave you n.oQe ! 
So disinherited, l^ow would you bless 
Me now your curse ! Ah, why should all miuikind» 
For one man's fault, thus guilUess be oondemn'dy 
If guiltless.? But from me what can proceed 
But all corrupt ?— ' 

Who can afterwards behold the father of man- 
kind, extended upon the earth, uttering hb mid- 
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night complaints, bewailing his existence^ and 
wishing for death, without sympathizing with hiiA 
in his distress ! 

* Thus Adatn to himBelf lamented loud 
Through the still night ; not now (ai ere man fsll) 
Wholesome and cool, and mild, hut with hlaok air. 
Accompanied with damp and dreadful gloom 
Which to bis evil conscience represented 

All things with double terror. On the ground 
Outstretched 'he lay; on the cold ground! and eft 
Curs'd his creation ; death sis oft aocus'd 
Of tardy execution * 

The part of Eve in this book is no less passion- 
ate^and apt to sway the reader in her favour. She 
is represented with g^eat tenderness as approach- 
ing Adam, but is spumed from him with a spirit 
of upbraiding and indignatiouvconformable to the 
nature.of man, whose passions had now gained the 
dominion over him. The foUovidng passage, 
wherein she is described as renewing her addres- 
ses to him, with the whole speech that follows it,- 
have something in them exquisitely moving and 
pathetic : 

* He added not, and -from her tum'd : but Eve, 
Net so repuls'd, with tears that ceas'd not flowmg. 
And tresses all disoiTder'd, at his feet 

Fell humble ; and embracing them be80U|;ht 
His peace, and thus proceeded in her plaint. 

" Forsake me not th^is, Adam ! Witness Ueav'n 
What love sincere, and rev'rence in my breast 
I bear thee, and unweeting have offended. 
Unhappily deceiv'd ! Thy suppliant 
f beg and clasp thy knees. Bereave me not 
/Whereon I live ]) thy gentle looks,.thy aid. 
Thy counsel in this uttermost distress, 
My only strength, and stay1 Forlorn of thee, 
Whither shall I betake me ? where subsist ? 
While yet we live (scarce one short hour perhaps) 
Between us two let there be peace/' &e. 

Adam's reconcilement to her is worked up in 
the same spirit of tenderne#s. Eve afterwards 
z2 
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proposed to her husband, in the blindness of her 
despair, that, to prevent their guilt from descent 
ding upon posterity, they should endeavour to 
live childless ; or, if that could not be done, they 
should sepk their own deaths by violent methods* 
As these sentiments naturally engage the reader 
to regard the mother of mankind with more than 
ordinary commiseration, they likewise contain a 
very fine moral. The resolution of dying to end 
our miseries does not show such a degpree of mag- 
nanimity as a resolution to bear them, and submit 
to the dispensations of Providence. Our author 
has, therefore, with great delicacy, represented 
Eve as entertaining this thought, and Adam as 
disapproving it. 

We are, in the last place, to consider the ima- 
ginary persons, or Death and Sin, who acta large 
part in this book Such beautiful extended alle- 
gories are certainly some of the finest composi- 
tions of genius ; but, as I have before observed, 
are not agreeable to the nature of an heroic poem. 
This of Sin and Death is very exquisite in its. 
kind, if not considered as a part of such a work. 
The truths contained in it are so clear and open 
that I shall not lose time in explaining them ; but 
shall only observe, that a reader, who knows the 
strength of the English tongue, will be amazed 
to think how the poet could find such apt words 
and phrases to describe the actions of ttiose two 
imaginary persons, and particularly in that part 
where Death is exhibited as forming a bridge over 
the chaos; a work suitable to the genius of Mil- 
ton. 

Since the subject I am upon gives me an oppor- 
tunity of speaking more at large of such shadowy 
and imaginary persons as may be introduced into 
heroic poeims> 1 shall beg leave to explain myself 
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in a maUer which is curious in its kind, and 
which none of the critics have treated of. It iB 
certain Homer and Virgil are full of imaginary 
persons^ who are very beautiful in poetry, when 
they are just shown without being engaged in any 
series of action. Homer, indeed, represents 
Sleep as a person, and ascribes a short part to 
him in his Iliad; but we must consider, that 
though we now regard such a person as entirely 
shadowy and unsubstantial, the heathens made 
statues of him, placed him in their temples, and 
looked ui>on hipa as a real deity. When Homer 
makes use of other such allegorical persons, it is 
only in short expi*essionS) which convey an ordi- 
nary thought to the mind in the most pleasing 
manner ; and may rather be looked upon as poet- 
ical phrases, than allegorical descriptions. In- 
stead of telling us that men naturally fly when 
they are terrified, he introduces the persons of 
Flight and Fear, who he tells us, are inseparable 
companions. Instead of saying that the time 
was come when Apollo ought to have received 
his recompense, he tells us that the Hours 
brought him his reward. Instead of describing 
the effects which Minerva's aegis, produced in bat- 
tle, he tells us that the brims of it were encompas- 
sed by Terror, Rout, Discord, Fury, Pursuit, 
Massacre, and Death. In the same figure of 
speaking, he represents Victory as following 
Diomedes ; Discord as the mother of funerals 
and mourning ; Venus as dressed by tfie Graces ; 
Bellona as wearing Terror and consternation 
like a garment. I might give several other in- 
stances out of Homer, as well as a great many out 
of Virgil. Milton has likewise very often made 
use of the same way of speaking, as where he 
tells us that -Victory sat on the right hand of the? 
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Messiah, when he marchedforth agsdnst the re- 
bel angels ; that at the rising of the sun, the 
Hours unbarred the gates of Ught ; that Discord 
was the daughter of Sin. Of the same nature 
are those expressions, where, describing the sing- 
ing of the nightingale, he adds. < Silence was 
pleased ;' and upon the Messiah's bidding peace 
to the chaos, ^ Confusion heard his voice.' I might 
add innumerable instances of our poet s writing 
in this beautiful figure. It is plain that these I 
have mentioned, in which persons of an imagina- 
ry naturp are introduced, are such short allego- 
ries as are not designed to. be taken in the literal 
sense, but only to convey particular circumstances 
to the reader, after an unusual and entertaining 
manner. But when such persons are introduced 
as principal actors, and engaged in a series of ad- 
ventures, they take too much upon them j and are 
by no means proper for an heroic poeni, which 
ought to appear credible in its principal parts. I 
cannot forbear therefore thinking, that Sin and 
Death are as improper agents in a work of this 
nature, as Strength and Necessity in one of the 
tragedies , of ^schylus, who represented those 
two persons nailing down Prometheus to a rock; 
for which he has been justly censured by the, 
greatest critics. I do not know any imaginary 
person made use of in a more sublime manner of 
thinking than that in one of the prophetSi who 
describing God as descending from heaven, and 
visiting the sins pf mankind, adds that dreadful 
circumstance ; < Before him went the Pestilence/ 
It is certain this imaginary person might have 
been described in all her purple spots. The fe- 
ver might have marched before her, Pain might 
have stood at her right hand, Frenzy on her left, 
and Death in her rear. She might have been ^- 
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troduced as gliding down from the tail of a com-^ 
et) or darted upon the earth in a flash of lightning. 
She might have tainted the atmosphere with her 
<«breath. The very glaring of her eyes, might 
have scattered infection. But I believe every 
reader will think, that in such sublime writings 
the mentioning of her, as it is done in Scripture} 
has something in it more just, as well as greatf 
than ail that the most fieinciful poet could have 
bestowed upon her in the richness of his imagi- 
nation. "- L. 



No. 358. MONDAY, APRIL 21, 1713. 

N ( Detip^re in loco, 

HOR.4 0d.xii.l.uIt. 

'Tit joyoui folly that unbetidt the mind^ 

Francis. 

Charles Lilly attended me the other day, an4 
made me a present of a large sheet of paper, on 
which is delineated a pavement in Mosaic worky 
lately discovered at Stunsfield near Woodstock.* 
A person who has so much the gift of speech as 
Mr. Lilly, and can carry on a discourse without a 
reply, had great opportunity on that occasion to 
expatiate upon so fine a. piece of antiquity. 
Among other things, I remember he gave me 
his opinion, which he drew from the ornaments 
of the work, that this was the floor of a room de- 
dicated to Mirth and Concord. Viewing this 
work, made my fancy run over the many gay ex- 

* Engraved by VertQe in 1712. See mi aocoant of it in. 
Crough^s British Topography, toI. II. p. IS. 
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pressions I. have read in ancient authors, whicli 
contained invitations to lay aside care and anxiety^ 
«nd give a loose to that pleasing; forgetfuiness 
wherein men put off their characters of business^ 
and enjoy their very selves. These hours were 
usually passed in rooms adorned for that purpose, 
and set on in such a manner, as the objects all 
around the company gladdened their hearts ; 
which, joined to the cheerful looks of well-chosen 
and agreeable friends, gave new vigour to the airy, 
produced the latent fire of the modest, and gave 
grace to the slow humour of the reserved. A 
judicious mixture <yf such company, crowned with 
chaplets of flowers, and the whole apartment glit- 
tering with gay lights, cheered with a profusion 
of roses, artificial fails of water, and intervals of 
soft notes to songs of love and wine, suspended 
the cares of huihan life^ and made a festival of 
mutual kindness. ' Such parties of pleasure as 
these, and the reports of the agreeable passages 
in their jollities, have in all siges awakened the 
dull part of mankind to pretend to mirth and good 
humour, without capacity for such entertain^ 
ments ; for, if I may be allowed to say so, there 
are an hundred men fit for any employment, to 
one who is capable of passing a night in compa- 
ny of the first taste, without shocking any mem- 
ber of the society, over-rating his 6wn part of the 
conversation, but equally receiving and contribut- 
ing to the pleasure of the whole company. When 
one considers such collections of companions in 
]^ast times, and such as one might name in the 
present age, with how much spleen must a man 
needs reflect upon the awkward gayety of those 
who affect the frolic with an ill grace ! I have a 
letter from a correspondent of mine, who desires 
j»e to admonish all loud, mischievous, airy, dull 
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companions, that they are mistaken in what thejr 
call a frolic. Irregularity in itself is not what 
creates pleasure and mirth; but to see a man, 
who knows what rule and decency are, descend 
from them agreeably in our company, is what de- 
nominates him a pleasant companion. Instead of 
that, you find many whose mirth consists only in 
doing things which do not become them, with a 
secret consciousness that al) the world knows 
they know better : to this is always added some- 
thing mischievous to themselves or others. I 
have heard of some very merry feHows among 
whom the frolic was started, and passed by a great 
majority, that every man should immediately 
draw a tooth ; after which they have gone in a 
body and smoked a cobler. The same company^, 
at another night, has each man burned his cravat; 
and one perhaps whose estate would bear it, has 
thrown a long wig and hat into the same fire. 
Thus they have jested themselves stark-naked, 
and run into the streets and frightened women 
very successfully. There is no inhabitant of any 
standing in Covent Garden, but can tell you an 
hundred good humours, where people have come 
off with a Uttle bloodshed, and yet scoured M the 
witty hours of the night. I know a gentleman 
that has several wounds in the head by watch- 
poles, and has been thrice run through the body, 
to carry on a good jest. He is very old for a man 
of so much good humour ; but to this day he is sel- 
dom merry but he has occasion to be valiant at 
the same time. But, by the favour of these gen- 
tlemen, I am humbly of opinion, that a man may 
be a very witty man, and never offend one statute 
of this kingdom, not excepUng that of stabbbg. 

The writers of plays have what they call unity 
of time and place, to give a justness to their re 
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presentation; and it would not b« amiss if all 
who pretend to be companions would confine 
their actions to the place of meeting ; for a frolic 
carried farther may be better performed by other 
animals than men. It is not to rid much ground^ 
or do much mischief, that should denominate 
a pleasant fellow; but that is truly frolic which is 
the play of the mind, and consists of various and 
unforced sallies of imagination. Festivity of spi- 
rit is a very uncommon talent) and must proceed 
from an assepablage pf agreeable qualities in the 
same person^ There are some few whom I think 
peculiarly happy in it ; but it is a talent one can* 
not name in a man, especially when one considers^ 
that it is never very grateful but where it is re- 
garded by him who possesses it in the second 
place. The best man that I know of for height- 
ening the revel g^ayety of a company is Estcourt^ 
whose jovial humour diffuses itself from the high- 
est person at an entertainment to the meanest 
waiter. IVIerry tales, accompanied with apt ges- 
tures and lively representations of circumstances 
and persons, beguile the gravest mind into a con- 
sent to be as humorous as himself. Add to this, 
that when a man is in his good graces, he has a 
mimicry that does not debase the person he re- 
presents ; but which, taken from the gravity of 
the character, adds to the agreeabteness of it. 
The pleasant fellow gives one some idea of the an- 
cient pantomime, who is said to have given the au- 
dience, in dumb«show, an exact idea of any cha- 
racter or passion, or an intelligible relation of any 
public occurrence, with no other expression thaa 
that of his looks and gestures. If all who have 
been obliged to these talents in Estcourt will be 
at Love for Love to-morrow night, they will but 
pay him what they owe him, at so easy a rate a* 
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being present at a play which nobody would* omit 
seeing, that had, or had ^ot, ever seen it before. 

T. 



No. 359. TUESDAY, APRIL 32, 1712. 



T\trDa le^tna lupvm tequitur^ lufut ipse capeUam ; 
Fhrentetn cytuum tequitur latava capella. 

ViRG. Eel. u. 63. 

lions the wolrei, and wolves the kids punue. 
The kids sweet thyme,— and still I follow yon. 

WAETOir. 

As we were at the club last night, I observed that 

my old friend Sir Roger, contrary to his usual 

custom, sat very silent, and, instead of minding 

what was said by the company, was whistling to 

himself in a very thoughtful mood, and playing 

with a cork. I jogged Sir Andrew Freeport, 

who sat between us; and, as we were both obser- 

ving him, we saw the knight shake his head, and 

heard him say to himself, * A fo 

can't believe it' Sir Andrew ga^ 

pat upon the shoulder, and oWen 

bottle of wine that he was thinkii 

My old friend started, and, reco^ 

brown study, told Sir Andrew, ths 

he had been in the right. In s 

little hesitation. Sir Roger told i 

of his heart, that he had just i 

from his steward, which acquaii 

old rival and antagonist in the co 

Dundrum, had been making a vi 

S However,* says Sir Roger, * I 

VOL^ vr. A A 
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that she'll have a man that's half at year older than 
I am, an.d a noted republican into the bargain/ 

Will Honeycomb, who looks upon love as his 
particular province, interrupting our friend with 
a janty laugh, ' I thought, knight,' said he, < thou 
hadst lived long enough in the world not to pin 
thy happiness upon one that is a woman, and a 
widow. 1 think that, without vanity, I may pre- 
tend to know as much of the female world as any 
mai> in Great Britain ; though the chief of my 
knowledge consists in this, that they are not to b© 
Jtnown.' Will immediately, with his usual flu- 
ency, rambled into an account of his own amours. 
' I am now,' says he, < upon the verge of sixty,* 
(though by the way we all knew he was turned of 
threescore.) ' You may easily guess,' continued 
Will, ' that I Have not lived so long in the world 
without having had some thoughts of settling in 
it, as the phrase is. To tell you truly, I have se- 
veral times tried my fortune that way, though I 
cannot much boast of my success. 

' I made my first addresses to a young lady in 

the country; but, when I thought things were 

pi'etty well drawing to a conclusion, her father 

ear that 1 had formerly boarded 

the old put forbad me his house^ 

might after married his daughter 

in the neighbourliood. 

next application to a widow, and 

briskly, that I thought myself 

ht of her. 4s I waited upon her 

e told me, that she intended to 

money and jointure in her own 

;d me to call upon her attorney 

vho would adjust with me what it 

tic to add to it. 1 was so rebuffed 

, that I never inquired either for 

ley afterwardsi 
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< A few months after, I addressed myself%> a 
young' lady, who was an only daughter, arid of a 
good family. I danced with her at several balls, 
squeezed her by the hand, said soft things 1^0 her, 
and in short made no doubt of her heart ? and, 
though my fortune was not equal to hers, I was 
in hopes that her fond father would not deny her 
the man she had fixed her affections upon. But 
as I went one day to the house, in order to break 
the matter to him, I found the whole family in 
confusion, and heard, to my unspeakable surprise, 
that Miss Jenny was that very morning run away 
with the butler. 

* I then courted a second widow, and am at a 
loss to this day how I came to miss her, for she 
had often commended my person and behaviour. 
Her maid indeed told me one day, that her mis- 
tress said she never saw a gentleman with such 
a spindle pair of legs as Mr. Honeycomb. 

< After this I laid siege to four heiresses suc- 
cessively, and, being a handsome young dog in 
those days, quickly made a breach in their hearts ; 
but I don't know how it came to pass, though I 
seldom failed of getting the daughter's consent, I 
could never in my life get the old people on my 
side. 

< I could give you an account of a thousand 
other unsuccessful attempts, particularly of one 
\?hich I made some years since upon an old wo- 
man, whom I had certainly borne away with fly- 
ing colours, if her relations had not come pouring 
in to her assistance from all parts of England ; 
nay, I believe I should have got her at last, had 
not she been carried off by a hard frost.' 

As Will's transitions are extremely quick, he 
.turned from Sir Roger, and applying himself to 
>me, told me there was a passage in the book I had 
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considered last Saturday, which deserved to be 
writ in letters of gdd; and taking out a f>ocket 
Milton, read the following lines, which are port 
of one of Adam's speeches to Eve after the &11 : 



-Oh ! why did oar 



Creator wise ! that peopled highest heaven 

With spirits mascahoe, create at last 

This novelty on earth».thi8 fiur defect 

Of nature, and not fill the world at opee 

With men, as angelsy without feminine? 

Or find some other way to generate 

Mankind ? This mischief had not then befalPn, 

And more that shall befal, innumerahle 

Distarbances on earth, throoeh female snares. 

And strait conjunction with this sex : for either 

He shall never find out fit mate ; but such 

As some misfortune brings him, or mistake ; 

Or whom he wishes most shall seldom gain. 

Through her perversebess ; but shall see her gtia'd. 

By afar worse : or, if she lovie, withheld 

By parents ; or hisliappiest choice too late 

ShaU meet already linVd, and wedlodc bound 

To a fell adversary, his hate or shame : 

Which infinite calamity shall cause 

To human life» and household peace confound.' 

Sir Roger listened to this passage with great 
attention ; and, desiring Mr. Honeycomb to fold 
down a leaf at the place, and lend him his book> 
tlie knight put it up in his pocket, and told us 
that h& would read over these versev again be- 
fore he went to bed. X,- 
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No. 360. WEDNESDAY, APRIL 23, iri2. 



"De paupertate tacentes. 



Plus poacenteferent. 

HoR. 1 Ep. XTii. 43. 

The man who all his vants conceals. 

Gains more than he who all his wants reveals. 

DUNCOMBE. 

I HAVE nothing to do with the business of this 
day, any further than acffixing the piece of Latin 
©D the head of nay paper; which I think a motto 
not unsuitable ; since, if silence of our poverty 
is a recommendation, still more commendable is 
his modesty who commencls it by a decent dress. 

<MR. SPECTATOR, 

' There is an evil under the sun, whichhas 
not yet come within your speculation, and is the 
censure, disesteem, and contempt, which some 
young fellows meet with from particular persons, 
for the reasonable methods they take to avoid 
them in general. This is by appearing in a bet- 
ter dress than may seem to a relation regularly 
consistent with a small fortune ; and therefore 
may occasion a judgment of a suitable extrava- 
gance in other partic|ulars : ^but the disadvantage 
with which the man of narrow circun^stancea 
acts and speaks, is so feelingly set forth in a little 
bo6k called The Christian Hero, that the appear- 
ing to be otherwise is not only pardonable, but 
necessary. Every one know? the hurry of con- 
clusions that are made in contempt of a person 
that appears to be .caiam^ous ; which makes it 
very excusable to prepare oneself for the compa- 
ny of thoge that are. of a superior quality and for- 
aa2 
• 
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tune, by appearing to be in a better condition than 
one is, so far as such appearance shall not make 
us really of worse. 

< It is a justice due to the character of one who 
suffers hard reflections from any particular per- 
son upon this account, that such persons would 
inquire into his manner of spending his time ; of 
which, though no further information can be had 
than that he remains so many hours in his cham- 
ber, yet, if this is cleared, to imagine that a 
reasonable creature, wrung with a narrow fortune, 
does not make the best use of this retirement, 
would be a conclusion extremely uncharitable. 
From what has, or will be said, I hope ho conse- 
quence can be extorted, implying, that I .would 
have any young fellow spend more time than the 
common leisure which his studies require, or 
more money than his fortune or allowance may 
admit of, in the pursuit of an acquaintance with 
his betters : for as to his time, the gross of that 
ought to be sacred to more substantial acquisi- 
tions ; for each in*ecoverable moment of which 
he ought to believe he stands rehgiously ac- 
countable. As to his dress, I shall engage my- 
self no further than in the modest defence of two 
plain suits a year : for being perfectly satisfied in 
Eutrapelus's contrivance of making a Mohock of 
a man, by presenting him with laced and em- 
broidered suits, I would by no means be thought 
to controvert the conceit, by insinuating the ad- 
vantages of foppery. It is an assertion which ad- 
mits of much proof, that a stranger of tolerable 
sense, dressed like a gentleman^ will be better 
received by those of quality above him, than one 
of much better parts, whose dress is regulated 
by the rigid notions of frugality. A man's ap- 
pearance iialla within the censure of every one 
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that sees him ; his parts and learning very few are 
judges of; and even upon these few they can't at 
first be well intruded ; for policy and good breed- 
ing will counsel him to be reserved among stran- 
gers, and to support himself only by the com- 
mon spirit of conversation. Indeed among the 
injudicious, the words ^ delicacy^ idiom, fine 
images, structure of periods, genius, fire,*' and 
the rest, made use of with a rmgal and comely 
gravity, will maintain the figure of immense read- 
ing, and the depth of criticism. 

* All gentlemen of fortune, at least the young 
and middle-aged, are apt to pride themselves a 
little too much upon their dress, and consequently 
to value others in some measure upon the same 
consideration. With what confusion is a man of 
figure obliged to return the civilities of the hat 
to a person whose air and attire hardly entitle him 
to it ! for whom, nevertheless, the other has a 
particular esteem, though he is ashamed to have 
it challenged in so pubtic a manner. It must be 
allowed, that any young fellow that affects to dress 
and appear genteelly, might, with artificial man- 
agement, save ten pounds a year; as instead of 
fine holland he might mourn in sack -cloth, and 
in other particulars be proportionably shabby ; but 
of what service would this sum be to avert any 
misfortune, whilst it would leave him deserted 
by the little good acquaintance he has, and pre- 
vent his gaining any other ? As the appearance of 
an easy fortune is necessary towards making one, 
I don't know but it might be of advantage some- 
times to throw into one's discourse certain excla- 
mations about bank stock, and to show a marvel- 
lous surprise upon its fall, as well as the most af- 
fected triumph upon its rise. The veneration and 
respect which the practice of all ages has pre* 
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served to appearances, without doubt suggested 
te our tradesmen that wise and politic custom, to 
apply and recommend themselves to the public by- 
all those decorations upon their sign-posts and 
houses which the most eminent hands in the 
neighbourhood can furnish them with. What can 
be more attractive to a man of letters, than that 
immense erudition of all ages and languages, 
which a skilful. bookseller, in conjunction with a 
painter, shall image upon his column, and the ex- 
tremities of his shop ? The same spirit of msdiv- 
taining a handsome appearance reigns among the 
grave and solid apprentices of the law (here i 
could be partioularly dull inproving the word ap- 
prentice jto be significant of a barrister) ; and you 
may easily distinguish who has most lately made 
his pretensions to business, by the whitest and 
most ornamental frame of his window ; if indeed 
the chamber is 'a ground-room, and has rails be- 
fore it, the finery is of necessity more extended, 
and the .pomp of business better maintained. And 
what can be a. greater indication of the dignity of 
dress, -than that burdensome finery which is the 
regular habit of our judges, nobles, and bishops, 
with which upon certain days we see them m- 
cumbered? And though it may be said, this is 
awful, and necessary for the dignity of the state, 
yet the wisest of them have been remarkable, 
before they arrived at their present stations, for 
being very well-dressed persons. As to my own 
part, I am near thirty ; and since 1 left school 
have not been idle, which is a modern phrase for 
having studied hard. 1 brought off a clean sys- 
tem of ^oral philosophy, and a tolerable jargon 
of metaphysics, from the university ; since that, 
I have been engaged in the clearing part of the 
perplexed style and .matter of the law, which so 
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hereditarily descends to all its professors. To 
all which severe studies I have thrown in, at pro- 
per interims, the pretty learning of the classics. 
Ncrtwithstanding which, I am what Shakspeare 
calls a fellow of no mark or likelihood, which 
makes me understand the more fully, that since 
the regular methods of making friend^ and a for- 
tune by the mere force-of a profession is so very 
slow and uncertain, a man should take all reasona- 
ble opportunities, by enlarging a good acquamt- 
ance, to court that time and clumce which is said 
to happen to every man. /T. 
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Tartaream intendit vocem, quaprotinui omnif 
Contrermdt dotn w 

Viae. iEn.vii. 514. 

The Uait Tartarean spreads its notes around ; 
The. house astonish'd trembles at the sound. 

I HAVE lately received the following letter from a 
country gentleman : 

< MB. SPECTATOR, 

< The night before I left London, I went 
to see a play called The Humorous Lieutenant. 
Upon the rising of the qurtain I was very much 
surprised with the great concert of cat-calls 
which was exhibited that evening, and began to 
think with myself that I had made a mistake, and 
gone to a music -meeting instead of the playhousel 
It appeared indeed a little odd to me, to see so 
many persons of quality, of both sexes, assembled 
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together at a kind of cater-wauling, for I caniKxt 
look upon that performance to have been any 
thing better, whatever the musicians themselves 
might* think of it. As I had no acquaintance in 
the house to ask questions of, and rwas forced to 
go out of town early the next morning, I could 
not learn the secret of this matter. What I would 
therefore desire of you, is, to give me some ac- 
count of this strange instrument, which I found 
the company called a cat-call ; and particularly to' 
let me know whether it be a piece of music lately: 
come from Italy. For my own part, to be free 
with you, I would rather hear an -English fiddle : 
though I durst not show my^di^like whilst I was 
in the playhouse, it being my chance to sit tho 
verj next man jto oije ,qf-,theivwianiiera.. 
^ 'I am,^ SIR, ' ' 

Your most afffeciioitate friend and servant, 
V , . . .^ , isS^ ?!^Af ^'^:? JEs<i.* 

In compliance with Squire Shallow's request, I 
design this paper as a diissertation upl>n the Cat- 
call. In order to make myself master of the sub- 
ject, I purchased one the beginning of last week, 
ihoug:h not without great difficulty, being iiifdrtned 
at two or three toy-shops that the players bad lately- 
bought them all up. I have since consulted ma- 
py learned antiquaries in relation to i4s original, 
and find them veiiy much divided among them- 
selves upon that particular. A fellow of the 
Royal Society who is my good friend, and a great 
proficient in the mathematical part of music, con- 
cludes from the simplicity of its make, and the 
utliformity of its sound, that the cat-call is older 
than any of the inventions of Jubal. He observes 
very well, that musical instruments topk their 
first rise jfcom the notes of b^rds, and other me- 
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lodioiis animals ; * and what/ says he, * was more 
natural than for the first ages of mankind to imi- 
tate the voice of a cat, that lived under the, same 
roof with them ?' He added, that the cat had 
contributed more to harmony than any othe'r 
animal ; as we are not only beholden to her for 
this wind instrument, but for our string-music in 
general. 

Another virtuoso of my acqudntance will not 
allow the cat-call to be Older than Thespis, and is 
apt to think it appeared in the world soon after 
the ancient comedy ; for whieh reason it has still 
a place in our dramatic entertainments. Nor 
must I here omit what a very curious gentle- 
man, who is lately returned from his travels, 
has more than once assure* me ; namely, that 
there was lately dug up at Rome the statue of 
a Momus, who holds an instrument in his right 
hand very much resembling our modern cat-calK 

There are others who ascribe this invention to 
Orpheus, and look upon the cat-call to be one, of 
those instruments which that famous musician 
made use of to draw the beasts about him. It is 
certain that the roasting of a cat does not call to- 
gether a greater audience of that species than 
this instrument, if dexterously played upon in 
prpp^r time and place. 

But, notwithstanding thesef various and learn- 
ed conjectures, I cannot forbear . thinlung that 
the cat-call is original^ a piece of English music. 
Its resemblance to the 'wjice of some of our Bri- 
tish songsters, as well as the use of it, which is- 
peculiar to our nation,, confirms me in this opi- 
nion. . It has at least received great improve- 
ments among us, whether wc consider the im- 
strument itself, or those several quavers and. 
g,races which ace thrown into (he playing of it.. 
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Eyeiy one might be sensible of this who heard 
that remarkable overgrown cat-call which was 
placed in the centre of the pity and presided 
over all the rest at the celebrated performance 
lately exhibited at Drury-lane. ~ 

Having ssdd thus much concerning the orig^ 
of the cat-call, we are in the next place to con^-^ 
sider the use of it. The cat-call exerts itself to 
most advantage in the British theatre. It very- 
much improves the sound of nonsense, and often 
goes along with the voice of the actor who pro* 
nounces it, as the violin or harpsichord accom* 
panies the Italian recitative. 

It has often suppUed the place of the ancient 
chorus, in the words of Mr. ***. In short, a bad 
poet has as great an antipathy to a cat-call as ma- 
ny people have to a real cat. 

Mr. Collier, in his ingenious essay upon music, 
has the following passage: 

^ I believe it is possible to invent an instrument 
that shall have a quite contrary effect to those 
martial ones now in use ; an instrument that shall 
sink the spirits and shake the nerves, and curdle 
the blood, and inspire despair and cowardice and 
consternation, at a surprising rate. 'Tis probable 
the roaring of lions, the warbling of cats and 
screech-owls, together with a mixture of the howl* 
in^ of dogs, judiciously imitated and compounded, 
might go a great way in this invention. Wheth- 
er such anti-music as this might not be of ser« 
vice in a camp, I shall leave to the military men 
to consider.^ 

What this learned gentleman supposes in spe- 
culation, I have known actually verified in prac- 
tice. The cat-call has struck a damp into gene- 
rals, and frighted heroes off the stage. At the 
first sound of it I have seen a crowned head tremi 
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ble, and a princess fall into fits. The humorous 
lieutenant himself could not stand it ; nay I am 
told that even Almanzor looked like a mouse, 
and trembled at the voice of this terrifying in* 
strument. 

As it is of a dramatic nature, and peculiarly ap- 
propriated to the stage, I can by no means ap- 
prove the thought of that angry lover, who, after 
9n unsuccessful pursuit of some years, took leave 
of his mistress in a serenade of cat-calls. 

I must conclude this paper with the account I 
have lately received of an ingenious artist, who 
has long studied this instrument, and is very well 
versed in all the rule&of the drama. He teaches 
to play on it by book, and to express by it the 
whole art of criticism. He has his bass and his 
treble cat-call ; the former for tragedy, the latter 
for comedy; only in tragi-comedies they may 
both play together in concert. He has a particu- 
lar squeak, to denote the violation of each of the 
unities, and has different sounds to show whether 
he aims at the poet or the player. In short, he 
teaches the smut-note, the fustian-note, the stu- 
pid-note, and has composed a kind of air that may 
serve as an act-tune to an incorrigible play, and 
which takes in the. whole compass of the cat-call. 

L. 
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lAmtBbui argwtur vimvinost u 

HoK. I £p. ziz. &. 

He braises wine ; tnd wt eoMhide ham thence^ 
He hk'd fais giiiasy oa his owo evideooe. . 

< MR. fit BCTATOa, Teroftle, April 24. 

* Several of 1117 firienfid were thit morn- 
ing got over a dish of tea m veiy good healthy 
though we had celebrated y^sterdaf with more 
glasses than we could have dispensed with, had 
we not been beholden to Brooke and Hellier. In 
gratitude therefore to those citizens, I am, in the 
name of the company, to. accuse you of great neg- 
ligence in overlo6king their merit who have im- 
ported true and generous wine, and taken carq 
that it should not be adulterated by the retailers 
before it comes to the tables of private famiiiesr 
or the clubs of honest fellows. I cannot imagine 
how a Spectator can be supposed to do his duty> 
without frequent resumption of such subjects as 
concern our health, the first thing to be regard- 
ed, if we have a mind to relish any thing els*. 
It would therefore very welt become your spec- 
tatorial vigilance, to give it in orders to your of- 
£cer for inspecting signs, that in his march he 
would look into the itinerants who deal in proyi^ 
sions, and inquire where they buy thpir seveiral 
wares. Ever since the decease of Cully-Mully'- 
Pufi^ of agreeable and noisy memory, I cannot 
say I have observed any thing sold in carts, or 
carried by horse or ass, or, in fin^ in any moving 
market, which is not perished orputiified; wit- 
ness the wheel-bacrows of rotten raisins^^monds^ 
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figs, and currants, which you sec vended by a 
merchant dressed in a second hand suit of a foot 
soldier. You should consider that a child may 
he poisoned for the worth of a farthing ; but ex- 
<:ept his poor parents send him €d one certain 
doctor in town, they can have no advice for him 
under a guinea. When poisons are thus cheapo 
and medicines thus dear, how can you be negli^ 
gent in inspecting what we eat and drink, or take 
no notice of 6uch as the abovementioned citiseni 
^ho have been so serviceable to Us of late in that 
particular? Jtwas a custom among the old Ro- 
mans, to do him particular honours 'who had sav- 
'Cd the life of a citizen. How much more does 
the world owe to those who prevent the death 
4of multitudes! As these men deserve well of 
your office, so such as act to the detrimetU of 
our health, you ought to represent to themselves 
and their fellow subjects in the colours which 
they deserve to wear. I think it would be for 
the public good, that all who vend wines should 
be under oath in that behalf The chairman at 
the quarter-sessions ^ould inform the country, 
that the vintner who mixes wine to his customers 
^hall (upon proof that the drinker thereof died 
within a year and a day after taking it) be deem- 
ed guilty of wilful murder, and the jury shall be 
instructed to inquire and present such delin-' 
quents accordingly.^ It is no . mitigation of the 
-crime, nor will it be conceived that it can be 
brought in chance-medley or man-slaughter, up- 
on proof that it shall appear wine joined to wine, 
or rigl^ Herefordshire poured into PortO Ports 
l)Uthis selling it for one thing, knowing it to be an- 
other, must J4istly bear the foresaid guilt of wilfiil 
ihurder ; for that he, the said vintner, did an un- 
^wful act willingly in the false mixture, and is 
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therefore with equity liable to all the pains to 
which a man would be, if it were proved that he 
designed only to ran a man through the arm 
whom he whipped through the lungs. This is 
my third year at the Temple, and this is, or 
should be law. An ill intention well proved 
should meet with no alleviation, because it outran 
itself. There cannot be too great severity used 
against the injustice as well as cruelty of those who 
play with men's lives, by preparing liquors whose 
nature, for aught they know, may be noxious 
when mixed, though innocent when apart : and 
Brooke and Hellier, who have insured our safety 
at our meals, and driven jealousy from our cups 
in conversation, deserve the custom and thanks 
of Uie whole toMm ; and it is your duty to remind 
them of the obligation. 

I am, SIR, 

Your humble servant. 

Tom PoTTLit.* 

' MH- SPECTATOR, 

I AM a person who was long immured in 
a college, >ead much, saw little ; so that I knew 
no more of the world than what a lecture or view 
of the map taught me. By this means I impro- 
ved in my study, but became unpleasant in con- 
versation. By conversing generally with the 
dead, I grew almost unfit for the society of the 
living i so by a long confinement I contracted an 
ungainly aversion to conversation, and ever dis- 
coursed with psdn to myself, and little entertain^ 
xnent to others. At last I was in some measure 
maide sensible of my failing) and the mortificatioti 
<^ never being spoke * to, or speaking, unless the 

* The piteterite for the participle. 
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^scourse rati upon booksr put me ut>0B forcing 
myself amongst men. I immediately affected 
the politest company, by the fbequent use of 'vrhich 
I hoped to wear off the rUst I had contracted : 
but, by an uncouth imitation of men used to act 
in public, I got no further than to discover I had 
a mind to appear a finer thing than I rfeally was. 
* Such I was, and such was my condition, vrhtn 
I became an ardent lorer, and passionate admirer 
of the beauteous Belinda. Then it was that I 
redly began to improve. This pasiiion changed 
all my fears and diffidences in my general beha- 
viour to the sole concern of pleasing her. I had 
not now to study the action of a gentleman ; but 
love possessing all my thoughts, made me truly 
be the thing I had a mind to appear. My 
thoughts grew free and generous ; and the ambi- 
tion to be agreeable to her I admired, produced 
in my carriage a faint similitude of that disenga- 
ged manner of my Belinda. The way we are in 
at present is, that slie sees my passion, and sees I 
at present forbear speaking of it through pruden- 
tial regards. This respect to her she retunis 
with much civility, and makes my value for her 
as little misfortune to me as is consistent with 
discretion. She sings very charmingly, and is 
readier to do so at ray request, because she knows 
I love her. She will dance with me rather than 
anedier for the same reason. , My fortune mu8| 
alter from what it is, before I can speak my heart 
to her : and her circumstances arc not considera- 
ble enough to make up for the naiTQwnessof 
mine. But I write to you.now, only to give you 
, the character of Belinda, as a woman that has ad- 
dress enough to demonstrate a gratitude to her 
lover, without giving him hopes of success in his 
passion. Belinda has from a great wit, governed 
BB 2 
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by as great prudence, and both adorned with in* 
nocence, the happiness of always being ready to 
discover her real thoughts. She has many of us, 
who now are her admirers ; but her treatment of 
US) is so just and proportioned to our merit to- 
wards her^ and wliat we are in ourselves, that I 
protest to you I have neither jealousy nor hatred, 
towards my rivals. Such is her goodness, and 
the acknowledgment of every man who admires 
her, that he thinks he ought to believe she will 
take him who best deservcis her. I will jiot say 
that this peace among us isnot owing to self-lbvcy 
which prompts each to think himself the best de- 
server. I think there is something uncommon 
and worthy of imitation in this lady's character. 
If you will please to print my letter, you will 
oblige the little fraternity of happy rivals, and ia. 
a more particular manner, 

SIR, 

Your most humble servant, 
T. Will CtMON** 
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Crudelis ubique 

ViRG. iCn. U. ^3. 



Lucius f ubique pavor, etpluHma fnortis tnuuro. 

iEn. U. 



AU parts resound with tumults, plaints, and fears. 
And grisl J Heath in sundry diapes appears. 

Dkydsn. 

Milton has shown a wonderful art in describing 
that variety of passions which arise in our fii'st 
parents upon the breach of the commandment 
that had been given them. We see them gradu^ 
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filly passing from the triumph of their guilt, 
througli remorse, shame, despair, cuntritlon, 
prayer and hope, to a perfect and complete repen- 
tance. At the end of the tenth book they are rep- 
resented as prostrating themselves upon the 
ground, and watering the earth with their tears : 
to which the poet joins this beautiful circum- 
stance, that they offered up their penitential 
prayers on the very place where their judge ap- 
f>eared to them when he pronounced iheir sen- 
tence ; 

* — -They ibrti) with to ibe .place 
llepairm|f where hejudg^d tliem, prostrate feD 
Before him re^rent, and both confess'd 
Humblj their faults, and pardon begg'd, with tears 
Watering the ground. * 

There* is a beauty of the same kind in a trage- 
<dy of Sophocles, where CEdipus, after having put 
lOUt his own eyes, instead of breaking his neck 
from the palace )>attlements, (which furnishes so 
elegant an entertainment for our English audi- 
ence) desires that he may be conducted to Mount 
Cithseron, in order Xo end his life in that very 
^lace where he was exposed in his infancy, and 
wrhere he should then have died, had the will of 
his parents been executed. 

As the author never fails to give a poetical turn 
to his sentiments he describes in the beginning of 
this book the acceptance which these their pray- 
ers met with in a short allegory formed upon that 
beautiful passs^e in ko)y writ, < And another an- 

* This paragn^ph was not in the original paper in folio ; it 
was added on the republication of the pajpers in Yolumes, 
when the eighteen nnmbers, of which Addison's critique on 
Paradise Lost oonsists, seem to have been careftUly reTised by 
their author, and to have undergone various and con9iclerablje 
jJterations in oonsequence of his revissU. "^ 
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gel came and &tood at the ahar, having a golden 
censer ; and there was given unto him much !»► 
cense, that he should offer it with the prayers of 
all saints upon the golden altar, which was before 
the throne: and the smoke of the incense, which 
came with the prayers of the saints, ascended up 
before God.» ' 

* To heaTen their prayer 

, Flew up, nor miss'd the way> hy epvious winds 
Blown yagahond or frustrate ; in they pass'd 
Dimensionless through heav'nly doors, then clad 
With incense, where the golden altar fum'd 
By their great Intercesser, came in sight 
Before the father's throne * 

We have the same thought expressed a second 
time in the intercession of. the Messiah, which is 
conceived in v6r3remphatical sentiments and ex- 
pressions. 

Among the poetical parts of Scriptut*e, which 
Milton has so finely wrought into this part of his 
narration, I must not omit that wherein Ezekiel^ 
speaking of the angels who appeared tQ him in a 
vision, adds, that every one had four faces, and 
that their whole bodies, and their backs, and their 
hands, and their wings, were full of eyes round 
about : 



-The cohort hright 



Of watchful cheruhim, four faces each 
Had, like a double Janus, all t)ieir shape 
Spangled with eyes— -' 

The assembling of all the angels of heaven, to 
hear the solemn decree passed upon man, is re- 
presented in veiy lively ideas. The Almighty is 
here described as remembering mercy m the 
midst of judgment, and commanding Michael to 
deliver his message in the mildest terms, lest the 

• Rev. Tiit. 3, i. 
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spirit of mail) which was already broken with the 
sense of his ^uilt and misery, should fail before 
him^ 

« Tet lert tlicy faint 

At the sa^ aentence rieoroutly urg^d, v 

For I behold them sofrned, and with tears 
Bewailing their excess, all terror hide.' 

The conference of Adam and Eve is full of 
moving sentiments. Upon their going abroad, af- 
ter the melancholy night which they had passed 
together, they discover the iign and the eagle, 
«ach of them pursuing their prey towards the 
eastern gates of Paradise. There is a double beau- 
ty in this incident, not only as it presents great 
and just omens, which are always agreeable in poe- 
try, but as it expresses that enmity which was 
now produced in the animal creation. The poet 
to show the like changes in nature, as well as to 
-grace his fjtble with a noble prodigy, represents 
the sun in an eclipse. This particular incident 
has likewise a fine efEbct upon the imagination of 
the reader, in regard to what follows ; for at the 
same time that the sun is under an eclipse, a 
bright cloud descends in the western quarter of 
the heavens, filled with an host of angels, and 
more luminous than the sun itself. The whole 
theatre of nature is darkened, that this glorious 
machine may appear with all its lustre and mag- 
jiificence: 



-Why in the east 



Darkness ere day's mid-course ? and morning light 
More orient in Uiat western cloud that draws 
O'er the bine firmament a radiant white. 
And slow descends with something heavenly fraught t 
He err'd not, for by this the 'heavenly bands 
Down from a sky of jasper lighted now. 
Jn Paradise, and on a hilt made halt ; 
JL giorioos apparitb».— ^' 
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I need not observe how properly this author» 
who always suits his parts to the actors whom he 
introduces, has employed Michael in the expul- 
sion of our first parents from Paradise. The 
archangel on this occasion neither appears in his 
proper shape, nor In the fiamiliar manner with 
which Raphael the sociable spirit entertained 
the father of mankind before the &11. His person, 
his port, and behaviour, are suitable to a spirit <tf 
the hi|he8t nmk, and exquisitely described in the 
following passage : 



-Th* archangel sopn flrevr H%fa, 



Not in his sha^e celestial; but as man 
Clad to meet man : over his lucid arlna 
A miUtarr Test of purple flow'dy 
livelier Uian Meliboean> or the gnun 
Of Sarra, worn by kings and heroes old^ 
In time of trace : Iris had dipt the woof $ 
His starry helm, unlNM^Ied, shoVd him prime 
In manliood where youth ended ; by his side. 
As in a glisf ring zodiac, hung the sword, 
Satan's dire dread, and in his hand the spear. 
Adam bow'd low i he kin|;ly ffom his state 
Inolin'd not, but his coming thus declar'd.' 

Eve's compldnt, upon hearing that she was to 
be removed from the garden of Paradise, is won- 
derfully beautiful. The sentiments are not only, 
proper to the subject, but have something in them 
particularly soft and womanish : 

* Must I then leave thee,* Paradise ? Thus leave 
Thee, native soil, these happy walks ^d shades, 
l^it haunt of gods, where I had hope to spend 
Quiet, though sad, the respite of that day 
That must be mortal to us both ? O flowers. 
That never will in other climate grow. 
My early visitaticm, and my last 
At even, which I bred up with tender hand 
From the first opening bud, and gave you names ! 
Who now shall rear you to the sun, or rank 
Your tribes, and water from th' ambrosial fount? 
Thee, laitly, nuptial bower, by me adoi'u'd 
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With vhat to light or smell was sveet : from thee 
How shall I part ? and whither wander down 
Into a lower world, to thii^ obscure 
And wild ? How shall we breathe in other air 
X^eas pure, aceustomed to inoimbrtal fruits V 

Adam's speech abounds vfith thoughts which 
are equally moving, but of a more masculine and 
elevated turn. Nothing can be conceived more 
sublin\e and poetical than the following passage 
in it : , 

* This most afflicts me, that departing hence 
As from his face I sh4ll be hid^ deprived 
His blessed count'nance ; here I could frequent, 
With worship, place by place where he vouchsaTd 
Presence divine ; andto mr sons relate. 
On this meant he appeared, under this tree 
Stood visiblcj among these pines his Toioe 
I heard ; here with him at this fountain talk'd ; 
So many grateful altars I would rear 
Of grassy turf, and pile up every stone 
Of lustre from the brook, in memory 
Or monuments to ages, and thereon 
Offer sweet-smelling gums aud flow'rs 
^ In yonder nether world, were shall 1 seek . 
His bright appearances, or footsteps trace ? 
For though I fled him angi j, yet recall'd 
To life proloDg'd and promisM race, I now 
Gladly behold though but his utmost ddrts 
Of glory, and far on his steps adore.' 

The angel afterwards leads Adam to the highest 
mount of Paradise, and lays before him a whole 
hemisphere, as a prot>er stage for those visions 
which were to be represented on it. I have before 
observed how the plai4iK>f Milton's poem is, in 
many particulars, greater than that of the Iliad, or 
iEneid. Virgil's hero, in the last of these poems, 
is entertained with a sight of all those who are to 
descend from him ; but though that episode is 
justly admired as one of the noblest designs in 
the whole ^neid, every one must allow that this 
of Milton is of a much higher nature. Adam's 
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vision is not confined to any particular tribe of 
mankind, but extends to the whole species. 

In this great review which Adam takes of alt 
his sons and daughters, the first objects he is pre- 
sented with exhibit to him the story of Cain and 
Abel, which is drawn together with much close- 
ness and propriety of expression. The curiosity 
and natural horror which arises in Adam at the 
sight of the first dying man is touched with great 
beauty : 

* But have I bow seen death ? Is this tiie vigr 
I foust return to native dust ? O sight 

Of terror foul, and uely to behold ! 
Horrid'to think, how horrible to feel P 

The second vision sets before him the ims^ of 
death, m a great variety of appearances. The 
angel, to give him a general idea of those effects 
which his guilt had brought upon his posterity, 
places before him a large hospital, or lazar- 
house, fille*d with persons lying under all kinds of 
mortal diseases. How finely has the poet told u& 
that the sick persons languished under lingering 
and incurable distempers, by an apt and judicious 
use of such imaginary beings as those I mentioned 
in my last Saturday's paper 1 

* Dure was the tossing^ deep the groans ; Despair 
Tended the siok, busy from Qouch to couch ; 
And over them triumphant Death his dart 

Shook, but delav'd to strike, iho' oh invok'd : 

With Yows, as their chief good and final hope.' 

The passion which lil^ptris^ rises in Adam on 
this occasion is very, natural : 

' Sight so deform what heart of rock could Itng 
Dry-ey'd behold ? Adam could not, but wept, 
Tho* not of woman born { compassion quell'd 
His best of man, and gave him up ta tears.** 

The discourse between the angel and Adam 
which follows, abonpds with noble morals,- 
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As there is nothing more delightful in poetry 
than a contrast and opposition of incidents, the 
author, after this melancholy prospect of death 
and sickness, raises up a scene of mirth, love, 
and jollity. The secret pleasure that steals into 
Adam's heart, as he is intent upon this vision, is 
imagined with great delicacy. I inust not omit 
the description of the loose female troop, who 
seduced the sons of God, as they are called in 
Scripture. 

* For that fair female troop thou saw'st, that seem'd 
Of goddesses, so blythe, so smooth, so gay. 
Yet empty of all ^'od, wherein consists 
Woman's domestic honour, and chief praise ; 
Bred only and completed to the ta^ 
Of lustful appetence, to sing, to dance. 
To dress, and troule the tongue, and roll the eye. 
To these that sober race of men, whose liTes 
Beligions titled them the sons of God, 
Shall 3rield up all thoir virtue, all their fame. 
Ignobly, to the trains and to the smiles 
Of those fair atheists * 

The next vision is of a quite contrary nature, 
and filled with thie horrors of war. Adam at the 
sight of it melts into tears, and breaks out into 
that passionate speech, 



-O what are these I 



Death's ministers, not men, who thjds deal death 
Inhumanly to men, and multiply 
Ten thousand fold the sin of him who slew 
His brother : for of whom such massacre 
i^fdLe they, but of their brethren, men of men I* 

Milton to keep an agreeable variety in his vi- 
sions, , after having raised in . the mind of his 
reader the several ideas of terror which are con- 
forms^e to the description of war, passes on, to 
those ^fter images of triumphs and festivals in 
that vision of lewdness and luxury which ushers 
in the -flood. 

VOL. VI. ■' c<^ 
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As it is visible that the poet Jiad his eye upoa 
Ovid's account of the universal deluge, the reiMier 
may observe with how much judgment he has^ 
avoided every thing that is redundant or jmerile 
in the Latin poet. We do not here see the wolf 
swmiming among the sheep, nor any of those 
wanton imaginations which Senec^ found &ult 
with, as unbecoming this great catastrophe of 
nature. If our poet has imitated that verse in 
which Ovid tells us that there was nothing bitt 
sea, and that this sea had no shore to it, he has 
not set the thought in siich a light as to incur the 
censure which critics have passed upon it. The 
latter part of that verse in Ovid is idle and super* 
fiuous, but just and beautiful in Milton. 

< Jamqtte mureet teUua nullum ducrimen habebant g 
JMU mnpontw eratg ileeratu quogue Httorapont§* 

T)viD. Metam. L SOf. 

* Now teat and earth were in confunon lost : 
A world of waterty and wHlumt a coast' 

Dryden. 

< Sea ©over'd tea» 

Sea without shor e * M11.TON. 

In Milton the former part of the description 
does not forestal the latter. How much more 
great -and solemn on this occasion is that which 
follows in our English poet. 



-And in their palaces. 



Where luxury late reigu'd, tea-monsters whelp'd 
Andstahled ' — * 

than dmt in Ovid, where we are told tlmt the sea- 
calf lay in those places where the goats were used 
to browse I The reader may find several other 
parallel passages in the Latin and English des-^ 
cription of the deluge, wherein our poet has visi- 
bly the advantage. The sky's being overcharged 
with doudS) the descending of the rains, the 
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liung of the seas, and the appearance of the 
rainbow, at« such descriptions, as every one must 
take nodce of. The circumstance relating to 
Paradise is so finely imagined, and suitable to the 
.opinions of many learned authors, that I cannot 
^rbear giving it a place in this paper. 



* ■ N T hen shj^U this mount 
•OjT Paradise,' by night of waves, be bbotM 
•Out of his plaee, pushM by the horned flood ; 
With all his verdure spoird, and trees adrift 
Down the great river to tb* opening gulf, 
And there take root ; an island salt and bare. 
The haunt of seals and ores and sea-mews' dang.' 

The transition which the poet xaakes from the 
vision of the deluge, to the cfmcem it occasioned 
in Adam, is exquisitely graceful, and copied after 
Virgil, diough the first thought it introduces is 
rather in the spirit of Ovid : 

< How didst thou grieve then, Adam, to behold 
The end of alt thy (^spring, end -tosad, 
Depopulation ! Thee another flood, 
OC tears and sorrow, a flood, thee also drown'd. 
And sunk thee as thy sons ; till gently reared 
Bt th' angel, on thy feet thou stoodst at last, 
Tho' eomtorUess, as when a father mourns 
His ehildren all in view destroy'd at once.' 

I have been the more particular in my quota- 
Uons out of the eleventh book of Paradise Lost, 
because it is not generally reckoned among the 
most shining books of this poem ; for which rea- 
son the reader might be apt to overlook those 
numy passages in it which deserve our admira- 
tion. The eleventh and twelfth are indeed built 
upon that single circumstance of the removal of 
our first parents from Paradise ; but though this 
is not in itself so great a subject as that in most 
of the foregoing books, it is extended and diversi- 
fied with so many surprising incidents and pleas- 
ing e];»aodesy that these two last books can by no 
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means be looked upon as unequal par^s of this 
<Jivine poem. I must further add> that^ had not 
Milton represented our first parents as driven out 
of Paradise, his fall of man would not have been 
complete, and consequently his action would have 
been imperfect. L. 



No. 364. MONDAY, APRIL 28, 1712. 



J\raivi6u9 atque 
Quadrigii petimua bene tdvere, 

HoR. 1 £p. xL 539. 

Anxioas through sens and land to search for rest. 
Is but laborious idleness at best 

Francis. 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

* A LADT of my acquaintance, for whom I 
have too mucji respect to be easy while she is do 
ing an indiscreet action, has given occasion to 
this trouble. She is a widow, to whom the indul 
gence of a tender husband, has intrusted the ma- 
nagement of a very great fortune, and a son 
about sixteen, both which she is extremely fond 
of. The boy has parts of the middle size, neither 
shining nor despicable, and has passed the common 
exercises of his years with tolerable advantage, 
but is withal what you would call a forward youth : 
by the help of this last qualification, whicK serves 
OS a varnish to all the rest, he is enabled to make 
the best use of his learning, and display it at full 
length upon all occasions. L#ast summer he dis- 
tinguished himself] two or three times very re- 
markably, by puzzling the vicar before an assem- 
bly of most of the ladies in the neighbourhood | 
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and from such weighty coiisideradons as thete> 
as it too (^ten unibrtunately £ills out, the mother 
has become invincibly persuaded that her son is 
a great scholar ; and that to chain him down to the 
ordinary methods of education, with others of his 
age, would be to cramp his faculties, and do an 
irreparable injury to his wonderful capacity. 

< I happened to visit at the house last week, and 
-xnissing the young gentleman at the tea-table, 
where be seldom fails to officiate, could not upon 
so extraordinary a circumstance avoid inquiring 
after him. My lady told me he was gone out 
with his woman, in order to make some prepara- 
tion ibr their equipage ; £or that she intended ve- 
ry speedily to carry him to * travel.* The oddness 
^f the expression shocked me a little ; however, 
I soon recovered myself enough to let her know, 
that all I was willing to understand by it was, that 
she deigned this summer to show her son his es- 
tate in a distant county, in which he had never yet 
been. But she soon took care to rob me of that 
agreeable mistake, and let me into the whole af- 
£atar. She enlarged upon young master's prodi- 
gious improvements, cmd his comprehensive 
knowledge of all book-learning ; concluding, that, 
it was now high time he should be made acquaint- 
ed with men and things; that she had resolved 
he should make the tour of France and luly, but 
could not bear to have him out of her sight, and 
therefore intended to go alone with him. 

^ I was going to rally her for so extravagant a 
resolution, but found myself not in a fit humour 
to meddle with a subject that demanded the most 
soft and delicate touch imaginable. I was afraid 
of dropping something that might seem to bear 
hard either upon the son's sabilities, or the mo- 
t^er*s discretion, being sensible that in both these 
cc^ 
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cases, tTioiigh supported with all the powers of 
reason, I should, instead of gaining her ladyship 
# over to my opinion, only expose myself to her 
disesteeni : I therefore immediately deteVmincd 
to refer the whole matter to the Spectator. 

* When I came to reflect at night, as my cus- 
tom is, upon the occurrences of the day, I could 
not but believe that thisr humour of carrying a boy 
to travel in his mother's lap, and that upon a pre- 
tence of learning men and things, is a case of an 
extraordinary nature, and carries on it a peculiar 
stamp of folly, 1 did not remember to have met 
with its parallel within the compass of my ob- 
servation, though I could call to mind some not 
extremely unlike it. From hence my thoughts 
took occasion to ramble into the general notion of 
travelling, as it is now made a pait of educati6D. 
Nothing is more frequent than to take a lad from 
grammar and law, and, under the tuition of sotao 
poor scholar, who is willing to be banished for 
thirty pounds a year and a little victuals, send hini 
crying and snivelling into foreign countries. 
Thus he spends his time as children do at pup- 
pet-shows, and with much the same advantage, in 
staring and gaping atan amazing variety of strange 
things; strange indeed to one who is riot prepar- 
ed to comprehend the reasons and meaning of 
them, whilst he should be laying the solid founda- 
tions of knowledge in his mind, and furnishing it 
with just rules to direct his future progress in 
life under some skilful master of the art of in- 
struction. 

* Can there be a more astonishing thought in 
nature, than to consider how men should fall into 
so palpable a mistake ? It is a large field, and 
may very well exercise a sprightly genius ; but I 
do not remember you have yet taken a turn in it. 
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I wish, sir, you would make people understand, 
that * travel* is reaily the last step to be taken in 
the institution of youth ; and that to set out with 
it, is to begin where they should end. 

* Certainly th^ true end of visiting foreign 
parts is to look into their customs and policies, 
and observe in what particulars they excel or 
Come short of our own; to unlearn some odd pe- 
culiarities in our manners, and wear off such, 
awkward stiffnesses and affectations in our beha-' 
viour, as possibly may have been contracted from 
constantly associating with one nation of men, by 
a more free, general, and mixed conversation.* 
But how can any of these advantages be attained 
by one who is a mere stranger to the customs and 
policies of his native country, and has not yet 
fixed in his mind the first principles of manners 
and behaviour ? To endeavour it, is to build a 
gaudy structure withpul any foundation ; or, if I 
may be allowed the expression, to work a rich 
embroidery upon a cobweb. 

* Another end of travelling, which deserves to 
be considered, is the improving our taste of the 
best authors of antiquity, by seeing the places 
where they lived, and of which they wrote ; to 
compare the natural face of the country -with the 
descriptions they have given us, and observe how 
well the picture agrees with the orginal. This 
must certainly be a most charming exercise to 
the mind that is rightly turtied for it ; besides. that 
it may in a good measure be made subservient to 
morality, if the person is capable of drawing just 
conclusions concerning the uncertainty of human 
things, from the ruinous alterations time and bar- 
barity have brought upon so many palaces, cities, 
and whole countries, which make the most illus- 
trious figures in history. And this hint may be 
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not afitde improved by examinmg every little sped 
of gvoaiid that we find celebrated as the scene oi 
some famous action, or retaining any footsteps ^ 
a Cato, Cicero, or Bratus^ or some such great 
virtuous man. A nearer view of any such parti- 
cular) though reidly little and tnfling in Uself, may 
serve the more pnowerfuU^ to warm a generous 
mind to an emulation of their virtues, and a greater 
ardency of ambition to imitate their bright exam- 
ples, if it comes duly temipered and prepsffed for 
the impres^on. But this I believe you will hardly 
think tiiose to be, who are so far from entering 
into the sense and Sfurit of the ancients, that they 
do not y«t understand |heir language with any 
exactness.* 

< But I have waiidered from my purpose, wla^h 
was only to desire jjtou to save, if possible, a fond 
English mother, and mother's own son, from be- 
ing shown a ridiculous spectacle through the 

* The following paragrsiib, in the first edition of ihis,p«per 
in foIio» vhether written originally kj the E<mrl of Hardwicsey 
or inserted afterwards bj Sir R. Steele, was probably sup- 
pressed on the first republication, at the request of Addison. 
It is reprinted here fh>m the Spect in folio. No. d6i. 

' I eannot quit this head without paying my aeknowled|^ 
ments to one of the indst entertaining pieces tliis age has pro- 
duced, for the pleasure it gave me. You wHl easily guess that 
the bodk I have in my heml is Mr. Addison's ftemarics upon 
Italy. That ingenious gentleman has with so mueh art and 
judgment applied his exact knowledge of all the parts of clas- 
sical learmng, to illustrate tl\,e several occurrences of his tra- 
vels, ^tHhis work alone is a pre^ant proof of what I have 
ahid. Nobody that has a taste this way, can read him going 
from Rome to Kaples, and making Horace and Silius Itaiiciis 
his chart, but he must feel some uneasiness in himself to re- 
flect that he was not in his retinue. I am sure I wished it ten 
times in every page, and that not without a secret vanity to 
think in what state I should have travelled the Appiai) road* 
with Horace for a guide, and in company with a countr^mav 
of my own, who, of all men living, kno«'8 best how to follow 
his steps.* 
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most polite parts of Europe. Pray tell them, 
that though to be sea-sick, or jumbled in an out- 
landish stage-coach, may perhaps be healthful fop 
the constitution of the body, yet it is apt to cause 
such dizziness in young empty heads astoo.oft^n 
Iksts their life-time. 

I am, SIR, 
Your most humble servant, 

Philip Homebked.' 

< SIR, Birchin-Ume. 

< I WAS married on Sunday last, and went 
peaceably to bed ; but, to my surprise, was awak- 
ened the next morning by the thunder of a set of 
drums. These warlike sounds (methinks) are 
very improper in a marriage-concert, and give 
great offence ; they seem to insinuate, that the 
joys of this state are short, and that jars and dis- 
cord soon ensue. I fear they have been ominous 
to many matches, and sometimes proved a pre- 
lude to a battle in the honey-moon. A nod from 
you may hush them ; therefore, pray, sir, let them 
be silenced, that for the future none but soft airs 
may usher in the morning of a bridal night; which 
will be a favour not only to those who come after, 
but to me, who can still subscribe myself. 

Your most humble 
and most obedient servant, 
RoRiN Bridegroom.' 

^ MR. SPECTATOR. 

< I AM one of that sbtt of women whom 
the gayer part of our sex are apt to call a prude. 
But to show them that I have a very little regard 
to their raillery, I shall be glad to see them all at 
The Amorous Widow, or the Wanton Wife, 
which is to be acted for die benefit of Mrs. Por^er^ 
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on BfoQiii^ the 28th ioaCioit. I aa^re you I can 
lau^kat an amoi^ous widowror Mrantonrnfe) with 
a» little temfitatiQn. to imit«te them) aa I could at 
any othev vicious cbai*acter. Mr«» Pei^robliged 
me so very mwiik inthe exquisite sense she seemed 
to have of the bonouraUe sentiments and nobi(^ 
passions in the character of HermionC) that I 
shall ai^ai) in her beh^ at a comedy^ though I 
have no greateeUahfo^any enterb^ments where 
the mirth is not seasoned wkh a certain severity, 
which ought to recommend it to people who pre« 
tend to keep reason and authori^ aver ali their 
actions. 

Iamt^Il^ 

Youif frequent reador. 



JTo. 365. TUESDAY, APRIL S9, 171?. 



Vere magi9t gtda vere color redit 9uibu9^ 



YtiftO. Georg. in. S78. 

But most in spring : the kindly spring inspires 
Revining heftt^ and kindles genial fim. . 

ADAPTED. 

Flosh'd by the spirit of the genial year, 
Be greattty cautious bfyour sliding hearts. 

Thomsozts Spring, 160, &c. 

TsE author of the Menagiana acquaints us, that 
discoursing one day with several ladies of quality 
about the effects of the month of May, whK:h in* 
fuses a kindty warmth into the earth, and all its 
inhabitants, the marchioness of S ■ , who 
«ras otke of the company, ^Id him, that though 
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she would promise to be chaste at eveiy moiuh 
besides, she CQuld not en^ge for herself in 
May. As the beginniiig therefore of ihis month 
is now very near, I desi^ this paper for a caveat 
to the fidr «ex, and publish it before April is quite 
out) that if any of them should be caught trip- 
'Piug9 they may not pretend they had not timely 
notice. 

. I am induced to this, being persuaded the 
above-mentioned observation is as well calculated 
for our climate as that of France^ and that some 
of our British ladies are of the same constitution 
with the French marchioness. 

I shall leave it among physicians to determine 
what may be the cause of such an anniversary 
inclination; whether or no it is that the spirits, 
after having been as it were frozen and congealed 
by winter, are now turned loose, and set a ramb- 
ling ; or, that the gay prospects of fields and 
meadows, with the courtship of the birds in every 
bush, naturally unbend the mind, and soften it to- 
pleasure ; or that, as some have imagined, a wo- 
man Is prompted by a kind of instinct to throw 
herself on a bed of flowers, and not to let those 
beautiful couches which nature has provided lie 
useless. However it be, the effects of this^ 
month on the lower part of the sex, who act with- 
out disguise, are very visible. It is at this time 
that we see die 3roung wenches in a country-parish 
dancing round a May-pole, which one of our 
learned antiquaries supposes to be a relique of a 
certain pagan worship that I do not think fitter 
mention. 

It is likewise on the first day of this month that 
we see the ruddy milk-maid exerting herself in a 
most sprightly manner under a pyramid of silver 
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tankards, and, like the virgin Tarpeia,* oppressed 
hy the costly ornaments which her benefactors 
lay upon her. * 

I need not mention the ceremony of the green 
gown, which is also peculiar to this gay season. 

The same periodical love-fit spreads through 
the whole sex,, as Mr. Dryden well observes in 
his description of this merry month. 

* Fop thefe sweet month, the gPovcB green liv'ries wwlr. 
If not the first, the feirest of the year ; 
For thee the Graces lead the dancing hours. 
And nature's ready pencil paints the flowers. 
The s^rightl^ May commands our youth to keep 
The vigils of her night, and breaks their sleep ; 
Each gentle breast with kindly Warmth she movesi) 
Inspires new flames, revives extinguish'd loves.' 

Accordingly, among the works of the great 
masters in painting, who have drawn this genial 
season of the year, we often observe Cupids con- 
fused with Zephyrs, flying up and down promis- 
cuously in several parts of the picture. I cannot 
but add from my own experience, that about this 
time of the year love-letters come up to me in 
great numbers, from all quarters of the nation. 

I received an epistle in particular by the last 
post from a Yorkshire gentleman, who makes 
heavy complaints of one Zelinda, whom it seems 
he has courted unsuccessfully these three years 
past. He tells me that he designs to try her this 
May ; and if he does not carry his point, he will 
never think of her more. 

Having thus fairly admonished the female sex, 
and laid before them the dangers they are exposed 
to in this critical month, I shall in the next place 
lay d«wn some rules and directions for the better 

• T. Xiivii Hist Dec. I. lib. i. cap. xi: 
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ayoiding those calentures which are so very fre- 
quent in this season. 

In the first plscte, I would advise them never to 
yenture abroad in the fields, but in the company 
of a parent, a guardian, or some other sober dis- 
creet person. I have before shown how apt they 
are to trip in the flowery meadow; and shall fur- 
ther observe to them, that Proserpine was out a 
maying when she met with that fatal adventure to 
which Milton alludes when he mentions — 



Of Enna, where Pr 
Herself a fairer floHi 
Wasgather'd ' 

Since I am going 
elude this head wii 
people, while they ; 
ries and nosegays, t 
the snake in the gra 

In the second plat 
prescriptions whicl 
give in their almans 
are < a spare and sini 
of phlebotomy/ 

Under this head ( 
vise my fair readers 
careful how they m 
late, novels, and th< 
tipon as very danger 
this great carnival o 

As I have often 
more at heart than tl 
women, I would be^ 
their resolutions be| 
but one and thirty-i 
that if they can but 
the rest of the year 

VOL. VI. 



-That fair field 
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that part of the fair sex who stay in town, I would 
advise them to be particularly cautious how they 
give themselves up to their most innocent enter- 
ments. If they cannot forbear the playhouse, I 
would recommend tragedy to them rather than 
comedy; and should think the puppet-show 
much safer for them than the opera, all the while 
the sun is in Gemini. 

The reader will observe, that this paper is 
written for the use of those ladies who think it 
wonh while to war against nature in the cause of 

1 crew, who do not 
for, but give up 
imons, such warn- 
irown away upon 
e easy creature in 
ikes no difference 
X. 



.PRIL 30, 1712: 



>R. 1. Od. uii. I?'. 

It plain 
m, 

runs 
islefl^ 
imiles; 
1 despise^ 
Ua's eyes. 

KoscoMMOir. 



isistencies in the 
[have often reflec-' 
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ted there can be no reason for allowing him more 
liberty than others possessed with &enzy, but 
that his distemper has no malevolence in it to any 
mortal. That devotion to his mistress kindles in 
his mind a general tenderness, which exerts it- 
self towards every object as well as his fair bne. 
When this passion is represented by writers, it is 
.common with them to endeavour at certsdn 
quaintnesses and turns of imagination, which are 
apparently the work of a mind at ease ; but the 
men of true taste can easily distinguish the exer* 
tion of a mind which overflows with tender senti^ 
ments, and the labour of one which is only descri- 
bing distress. In performances of this kind, the 
onost absurd of all things is to be witty; every sen* 
timent must grow out of the occasion, and be suit- 
able to the circumstances of the character. 
Where this rule is transgressed, the humble scr- 
.^ant in all the fine things he says, Is but showing 
his mistress how well he can dress, instead of say* 
'ing how well he loves. Lace and drapery is as 
much a man, as wit and turn is passion. 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

* The following verses are a translation of 
a Lapland love-song, which I met with in Schef- 
fer's history of that country.* I was agreeably 
surprised to find a spirit of tenderness and poetry 
in a region which I hever suspected for delicacy. 
In houer climates, though altogether uncivilized, 
I had not wondered if I had found some sweet wild 
notes among the natives, where they live in groves 
of oranges, and hear the melody of birds about 
them. But a Lapland lyric, breathing sentiments 
of love and poetry, not unworthy old Greece or 

* This Laplnad loYe^^QUi; is ascribfid to IVfr. Ambnfte 
>Pt^gp9. 
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Rome ; a regular ode from a climate pinched with 
frost, and cursed with darkness so great a part of 
the year; where it is amazing that the poor natives 
should get food, or be tempted to propagate their 
species— this, I confess, seemed a greater mira- 
cle to me than the famous stories of their drums> 
their winds, and enchantments. 

* I am the bolder ih commending this northern 
song, because I have fidthfully kept to the senti- 
ments, without adding or diminishing ; and pre- 
tend to no greater praise from my translation, 
than they who smooth and clean the furs of that 
country which have suffered by carriage. The 
numbers in the original are as loose and unequal 
as those in which the British ladies sport their 
Pindarics; and perhaps the fedrest of them might 
not think it a disagreeable present from a lover. 
But I have ventured to bind it in stricter mea- 
fiures, as being more proper for our tongue, 
though perhaps wilder graces may better suit the 
genius of the Laponian language. 

< It will be necessary to imagine thaf the author 
of this song, not having tbe liberty of visiting his 
mistress at her Other's house, was in hopes of 
spying her at a distance in her fields. 

*' Thou rising bud, whose gladsome r»y 
Invites my fair to rural plaj. 
Dispel the mut, and clear the skies. 
And bring my Orrato my eyes. 

Oh ! were I sure my dear to view, 
Fd climb that pine-tree's topmost bough. 
Aloft in air that quiv'ring plays. 
And round and round for ever gaze. 

My Orra Moor, where art thou laid ? 
What wood conceals my sleeping maid ? 
Fast by the roots, enrag'd, I'd tear 
The trees that hide my promis'd fair. 

Oh ! could I ride the clouds and skies. 
Or on the raven's pinions rise ! 
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'Ye storks, ye swans, a moment stajTy 
And vaft a lover on his way ! 

My bliss too long my bride denies. 
Apace the wasting summer flies : 
Nor yet the wint'ry blasts I fear. 
Not storms or night shall keep me here. 

What may for strength with steel compare ? 
Oh ! love has fetters stronger for! 
•By bolts oS steel are limbs confin'd, 
'Bat cruel love enchains the mind. 

No longer then perplex thv breast; 
When thoughts torment, tKe first are best; 
'Tis mad to go, 'tis death to stay ; 
Away to Orra ! haste away !'* 

* MR, ^PECTATO^ April the lOth. 

< I AM one of those despicable creatures 
xalled a chambermaid, and have lived with a mis- 
tress for some tinie, whom I love as my life, which 
has made my duty and pleasure inseparable. My 
greatest delight has been in being employed about 
her person ; and indeed she is very seldom out of 
humour for a woman of her quality. But here 
lies my complaint, sir. To bear with me is all 
the encouragement she is pleased to bestow upon 
me ; for she gives her cast-off clothes from me 
to others ; some she is pleased to bestow in the 
house to those that neither want nor wear them, 
and soptie to hangers-on, that frequent the house 
daily, who come dressed out in them. This, sir,^ 
is a very mortifying sight to me, who am ^ little 
necessitous for clothes, and love to appear what 
I am ; and causes an uneasiness, so that I cannot 
serve with that cheerfulness as formerly; which 
my mistress takes notice of, and calls envy and ill- 
temper at seeing others preferred before me. My 
mistress has a younger sister lives in the house 
with her, that is some thousands below her in es- 

PD 2 
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tate, who is continually heaping her favours on 
her maid ; so that she can appear every Sunday, 
for the first quarter, in a fresh suit of clothes of 
her mistress's giving, with all other things suita- 
ble. All this I see without envying, but not with- 
out wishing my mistress would a little consider 
what a discouragement it is to me to have my 
perquisites divided between fawners and jobbers, 
which others enjoy entire to themselves. I have 
spoken to my mistress, but to little purpose : I 
have desired to be discharged (for indeed I fret 
myself to nothing,) but that she answers with si- 
lence. I beg, sir, your direction what to do, for 
I am fully resolved to follow your counsel: who 
am 

Your admirer, 

and humble servant, 

CONSTANTIA COMB-BAUSH. 

< I beg that you will put it in a better dress, and 
let it come abroad, that my mistress, who is an 
admirer of your speculations, may see it.' 

T. 



No. 367. THURSDAY, MAY 1,1712. 

""-^Peritwa parcite charta. 

Juv. Sat i. 1^ 
In meroy spare us, when we do our best 
To make as mueh waste paper as the rest 

I HAVE often pleased myself with considering the 
two kinds of benefits which accrue to the public 
from these my speculations, and which, were I 
to speak after the manner of logicians^* I would 
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distinguish into the material and the formal. By 
the latter I understand those advantages which 
my readers receive, as their minds are either im- 
proved or delighted by these my daily labours ; 
but having already several times descanted on my 
endeavours in this light, I shall at present wholly 
confine myself to the consideration of the former. 
By the word material, I mean those benefits which 
arise to the public from these my speculations, 
as they consume a considerable quantity of our 
paper-manufacture, employ our artisans in print- 
ing, and find business for great numbers of indi- 
gent persons. 

Our paper-manufacture takes into it several 
mean materials which could be put to no other 
use, and aifords work for several hands in the 
collection of them which are incapable of any 
other employment. Those poor retailers, whom 
we see so busy in every street, deliver in their 
respec- ,ve gleanings to the merchant. The mer- 
chant carries them in loads to the paper-mill, 
where .^ey pass through a fresh set of hands, and 
give life to another trade. Those who have mills 
on their estates, by this means considerably raise 
their rents, and the whole nation is in a great 
measure supplied with a manufacture for which 
formerly she was obliged to her neighbours. 

The materials are no sooner wrought into pa» 
per, but they are distributed among the presses, 
where they again set innumerable artisans at 
work, and furnish business to another mystery. 
From hence, accordingly as they are stained with 
news and politics, they fiy through the town in 
Post-men, Post-boys, Daily Courants, Reviews, 
Medleys, and Examiners. Men, women, and chil- 
dren, contend who shall be the first bearers of 
them, and get their daily sustenance by spreading 
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them. In short, when I trace in my mind a bun- 
dle of rags to a quire of Spectators, I find so ma- 
ny hands employed in every step they takf 
through their whole progress, that while I am 
writing a Spectator, I fancy myself providung 
bread for a vast multitude. 

If I do not take care to obviate some of my wit^ 
ty readers, they will be apt to tell me, that my 
paper, after it is thus printed and published, is 
Hitill beneficial to the public on several occasions. 
I must confess I have lighted my pipe with mf 
own works for this twelvemonth past. My land- 
lady often sends up her little daughter to de^re 
some of my old Spectators, and has frequently 
tbld me, that the paper they are printed on is the 
best in the world to wrap spices in. They like- 
wise made a good foundation for a mutton-pye, 
as I have more than once experienced, and were 
very much sought for last Christmas by the whole 
neighbourhood. 

It is pleasant enough to consider the changes 
that a linen fragment undergoes, by passing 
through the several hands above mentioned. The 
^nest pieces of Holland, when worn to tatters, as- 
sume a whiteness more beautiful than the firsts 
and often return in the shape of letters to their 
native country. A lady's shift may be metamor- 
phosed into billet-doux, and come into her ;pos- 
session a second time. * A beau may peruse his 
4:ravat after it is worn out, with greater pleasure 
and advantage than ever he did in a glass. In -a 
word, a piece of cloth, after having cSdciated for 
some 3^ars as a towel or a napkin, may by this 
means be raised from a donghiU, and become the 
most valuable piece of furniture in a princess ca- 
binet. 

The politest Mc\tt^is of Europe have cndea* 
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TOured to vie with one another for the reputation 
of the finest printing. Absolute governments as 
well as republics, have encouraged an art which 
seems to be the noblest and most beneficial that 
ever was invented among the sons of men. The 
present king of France, in his pursuits after glo- 
ry, has particularly distinguished himself by the 
promoting of this useful art, insomuch that seve- 
ral books have been published in the Louvre at his 
own expense, upon which he set so great a va< 
lue, that he considers them as the noblest pre- 
sents he can make to foreign princes and ambas- 
sadors. If we look into tlie commonwealths of 
Holland and Venice, we shall find that in this par- 
ticular they have made themselves the envy of 
the greatest monarchies. Elzevir and Aldus are 
more frequently mentioned than any pensioner of 
the one, or doge of the other. 

The several presses which are now in England, 
and the great encouragement which has been 
given to learning for some years last past, has 
made our own nation as glorious upon this ac- 
count, as for its late triumphs and conquests. The 
new edition which is given us of Caesar's Com- 
mentaries* has already been taken notice of in 
foreign gazettes, and is a work that does honour to 
the English press. It is no wonder that an edition 
should be very correct which has passed through 
the hands of one of the most accurate, learned, 
and judicious writers this age has produced. The 
beauty of the paper, of the character, and of the 
several cuts with which this noble work is illus- 
trated, makes it the finest book that I have ever 
seen ; and is a true instance of the English geni- 

* A most beautiful edition of Cesar's Memoirsi published 
ibout tluB time in folio^ by Dr. Samuel Clarke. 
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US, which, though it does not come the first into 
any art, generally carries it to greater heights than 
any other countiy in the world. I am particular^ 
ly glad that this author comes from a British 
printing-house in so great a magnificence, as he 
.is the first that has given us any tolerable account 
•of our country. 

My illiterate readers, if any such there are, will 
be surprised to hear me talk of learning as the 
glory of a nation, and of printing as an art that 

fains a reputation to a people among whom it 
ourishes. When men's thoughts are taken up 
with avarice and ambition, they cannot look upoa 
any thing as great or valuable which does not 
bring with it an extraordinary power of interest 
to the person who is concerned in it* But as { 
$hall never sink this paper so fiir as to engage 
with Goths and Vandals, I shall only regard such 
j^ind of reasoners with that pity which is due to so 
^eplor^le a degree of stupidity and ignorances 
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^08 tkcebat 
fdtffere M esset aUquU in lucetn etUtus, 
JHumana vita vario reputantes mala .* 
M qui laborea morte finiBBet graves, 
Omnes amicos laude et Letitia exequi, 

EURIP. ftpud TULL. 
When first an infant draws the vital air, 
Officious grief should welcome him to care : 
But jo}r should life's concluding scene attend. 
And mirth be kept to grace a dying friend. 

As the Spectator is in a kind a paper of news 
£p©m the natural world, as others are from the 
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busy and politic part of mankind, I shall translate 
the following letter, written to an eminent French 
gentleman in this town from Paris, which gives 
us the exit of an heroine who is a pattern, of pa- 
tience and generosity. 

t SIR, Ffiris, April 1^^ 171S. 

< It is so many years since you left your 
native country, that I am to tell you the characters 
of your nearest relations as well as if you were an 
utter stranger to them. The occasion of this is^ 
to give you an account of the death of Madam de 
Villacerfe, whose departure out of this life I know 
not whether a man of your philosophy will call 
unfortunate or not, since it was attended with 
some circumstances as much to be desired as ta 
be lamented. She was her whole life happy in an 
uninterrupted health, and was^ always honoured 
for an evenness of temper and greatness of mind. 
On the loth instant that lady was taken with an 
indisposition which confined her to her chamber^ 
but was such as was too light to make her take a 
sick'bed, and yet too grievous to admit of any sa^ 
tisfaction in being out of it. It is notoriously 
known that some years ago Monsieur Festeau, one 
of the most considerable surgeons in Paris, wa3 
desperately in love with this lady. Her quality 
placed her above any application to her on the ac- 
count of his passion : but as a woman always has 
some regard to the person whom she believes to 
be her real admirer, she now took it in her head 
(upon advice of her physicians to lose some of 
her blood) to send for Monsieur Festeau on that 
occasion. I happened to be there at that time^ 
and my near relation gave me the privilege to be 
present. As soon as her arm was stripped bare^ 
and he began to press itin order to raise the yein^ 
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his colour changed, and I observed him seized 
-with a sudden tremor, which made me take the 
liberty to speak of it to my cousin with some ap- 
prehension. She smiled, and said, she knew M. 
Festeau had no inclination to do her injury. He 
seemed to recover himself, and, smiling also, pro- 
ceeded in his work. Immediately after the ope- 
ration, he cried out that he was the most un- 
fortunate of all men, for that he had opened an ar- 
tery instead of a vein. It is as impossible to ex- 
press the artist's distraction as the patient's com- 
posure. I will n©t dwell on little circumstances, 
but go on to inform you, that within three days* 
time it was thought necessary to take off her 
arm. She was so far from using Festeau as it 
would be natural for one of a lower spirit to treat 
him, that she would not'^let him be absent from 
any consultation about her present condition; 
and, after having been about a quarter of an hour 
alone, she bid the surgeons, of whom poor Fes- 
teau was one, go on in their work. I know 
not how to give you the terms of art, but there 
appeared such symptoms after the amputation of 
her arm, that it was visible she could not live four 
and twenty hours. Her behaviour was so mag- 
panimous throughout the whole affair, that I was 
particularly curious in taking notice of what 
passed as her &te approached nearer and nearer, 
and took notes of what she said to all about her^ 
particularly word for word what she spoke to M. 
Festeau, which was as follows : 

" Sir, you give me inexpressible sorrow for 
the anguish with which I see you overwhelmed. 
I am removed to all intents and purposes from 
the interests of human life, therefore I am to be- 
gin to think like one wholly unconcerned in it. 
I do not consider you as one by whose error I have 
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lost my life; no, you are my benefactor, as you 
have hastened my entrande into a happy immor- 
tality. This is my sense of this accident : but 
the -world in which you live may have thoughts of 
it to your disadvantage : I have therefore taken 
care to provide for you in my will, and have placed 
you above what you have to fear from their ill- 
nature.'* 

< While this excellent woman spoke these 
words, Festeau looked as if he received a con* 
demnation to die, instead of a pension for his 
life. Madam de Villacerfe lived till eight of the 
clock the next night ; and though she must have 
laboured under the most exquisite torments, she 
possessed her mind with so wonderful a patience, 
that one may rather say she ceased to breathe, 
than she died at that hour. You, who had not the 
happiness to be personally known to this lady, 
have nothing but to rejoice in the honour you 
had of being related to so great merit : but we, 
who have lost her conversation, cannot so easily 
resign our own happiness by reflection upon 
tiers. 

I am, SIR, 
Your affectionate kinsman^ 
and most obedient, humble servant, 
Paul Reonaud.' 

There hardly can be a greater instance of an 
heroic mind than the unprejudiced manner in 
which this lady weighed thb misfortune. The 
regard of life could not make her overlook the 
contrition of the unhappy man, whose more than 
ordinary concern for her was all his guilt. It 
would certainly be of singular use to human so- 
ciety to have an exact account of this lady's or- 
dinary conduct, which was crowned with so mi- 

VOL. VI. E« 
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common magnanimity. Such greatness was not 
to be acquired in the last article ; nor is it to be 
doubted but it was a constant practice of all that 
is praise-worthy, which made her capable of be- 
holding death, not as the dissolution, but consum- 
mation of her life/ T. 
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Segmu9 irritant animos detmaaa per aures, 
Vtwm qute stttU oculia stibjecta fidelibus 

HoR. Ars Poet ISa 

What we hear moTes less than what we see. 

KOSCOMMON. 

MiLTOK, after having represented in vision the 
history of mankind to the first great period of na- 
ture, dispatches the remaining part of itin narra- 
tion. He has devised a very handsome reason 
for the angel's proceeding with Adam after this 
manner ; though doubtless the true reason was 
the difficulty which the poet would have found to 
have shadowed out so mixed and complicated a 
story in visible objects* I could wish, however, 
that the author had done it, whatever pains it 
might have cost him. To give my opinion freely, 
I think that the exhibiting part of the history of 
mankind in vision, and part in narrative, is as if 
an history-painter should put in colours one half 
of his subject, and write down the remaining part 
of it. If Milton's poem flags any where, it is in 
this narration, where in some places the author 
has been so attentive to his divinity that he has 
neglected his poetry. The narration, however, 
rises very happily on several occasions, whet e the 
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subject is capable of poetical ornaments, as par- 
ticuarly in the confusion which he describes a* 
xnong the builders of Babel, and in his short 
iketch of the plagues of Egypt. The storm of 
liail and iire, with the darkness that overspread 
the land for three days, are described with great 
strength. The beautiful passage which follows ifs 
raised upon noble hints in Scripture : 

*— — Thus with ten wounds 
' The itTer-dragon tam'd at length 8abmit% 
To let his sojourners depart ; and ott 
Hombles his stabbom heart ; but still, as iee^ 
More harden'd after thaw : till in his ra^ 
Pursuing whom he late dismiss'dythe sea 
Swallows him with his host ; but them let pass 
As on diy land between two crystal walls ;^ 
A w*d by the rod of Moses so to stand 
Divided ' 

The river-dragon is an allusion to the crocodile^ 
which inhabits the Nile, from whence Egypt de** 
rives her plenty. This allusion is taken from 
that sublime passage in Ezekiel : ^ Thus saith the 
Lord God, Behold I am agsdnst thee, Pharaoh 
king of Egypt, the great di^gon that lieth in the 
midst of lus rivers, which, hath said. My river is 
mine own, and I have made it for myself.' Mil- 
ton has given us another very noble and poetical 
image in the same description, which is copied 
almost word for word out of the history of Mo- 
<ies: 

'All night he will pursue, but his approach 

Darkness defends between till morning watch : 

Then through the iery piUar and the cload 

God looking forth will trouble all his host. 

And craze their chariot wheels : when by command 

Moses once more his potent rod extends 

Over the sea : the sea his rod obeys : 

On their embattell'd ranks the waves return 

And overwhelm their war ' 
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As the principal design of this episode was to 
give Adam an idea of the holy person who was to 
reinstate human nature in that hap'piness and per- 
fection from which it had fallen^ the poet confines 
himself' to the line of Abraham, from whence the 
Messiah was to descend. The angel is describ- 
ed as seeing the patriarch actually travelling to- 
wards the land of prombe, which gives ^ parti- 
cular liveliness to this part of the narration : 

* I see hint but thoa eanrt not» with what faith 
He leaves his gods, his friends, his native soi!, 
Ur of Chaldea, passing now the ford 

To Haran ; after him a eombrous train 

Of herds, and flocks, and num'roas servitude -, 

Not wand'ring poor, bat trusting all his wealth 

With God, who callM him in a land unknown. 

Canaan he now attains ; I see his tents 

Pitoh'd about Seohem, and the neighbouring plain 

Of Moreh ; there by promise he receives 

Gift to his progeny of all that land ; 

From Hamath northward to the desert sooth ; 

(Things by their names I call, though jet unnam'd.y 

As Virgil's vision in the sixth iEneid probaUj 
gave Milton the hint of this whole episode, the 
last line is a translation of that verse where An- 
ehises mentions the names of places, which they 
were to bear hereafter : 

* Hitec turn nomina erunt, nunc sunt sine nomine terr^^ 

The poet has very finely represented the joy and 
gladness of heart which arises in Adam upon hi^ 
discovery of the Messiah. As he sees his dav at 
a distance through types and shadows, he rejoices 
in it ; but when he finds the redemption of man 
completed, and Paradise again renewed, he breaks 
forth in rapture and transport ! 

< O goodness infinite, goodness immense ! 
That all this ^aoA of evil shall produce,' &e. 

I have hinted in my sixth paper on Milton^ that 
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an heroic poem, according to the opinicm of the 
best critics, ought to end happily, and leave the 
mind of the reader, after having conducted it 
through many doubts and fears, sorrows and dis- 
quietudes, in a state of tranquillity and satisfaction. 
Milton's fable, which had so man^ other qualifica- 
tions to recommeiAi it, was deficient in this parti- 
cular. It is here therefore that the poet has 
shown a most exqiusite judgment, as well as the 
iinest invention, by finding out a method to sup- 
ply this natural defect in his subject. Accord- 
. ingly he leaves the adversary of mankind, in the 
last view which he gives of him, under the lowest 
state of mortification and disappointment. We 
see him chewing ashes, groveling in the dust, and 
loaden with supernumerary pains and torments. 
On the contrary, our two first parents are com- 
forted by dreams and visions, cheered With pro- 
mises of salvation, and in a manner raised to a 
greater happiness than that which they had for- 
leited. In short, Satan is represented miserable 
in the height of his triumphs, and Adam trium- 
phant in the height of misery. 

Milton's poem ends very nobly. The last 
speeches of Adam and the archsngel are full of 
moral and instructive^entiments. The sleep that 
fell upon Eve, and the effects it had in quieting 
the disorders of her mind, produces the same 
kind 'of consolation in the reader, who cannot 
peruse the last beautiful speech, which is ascribed 
to the mother of mankind, without a secret plea- 
sure and satisfaction : 

* Whence thou retum'st, and whither wcnt'st, I know * 
For God is also in sleep, and dreams adTise, 
"Which he hath sent propitious, some great good 
Presa|;ii^, since with sorrow and heart's distress 
"Weaned I fell asleep ; but now lead on ; 
In mc is no delay : with thee to go, 
EE 2 
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Is to stay here ; without thee here to sti^. 
Is to eo hence unwilling : thou to me 
Art m things under heaT'n, all places thou. 
Who for my wilful crime art banish'd hence^ 
This farther consola^on yet secure 
I carry hence ; thou|;h all Iby me is losty 
Such favour I unwoithy am Touchsaf 'd. 
By me the promis'd seed shall all r^tore.' 

The following lines, which concludes the poem> 
rise 10 a most glorious blaze of poetical images 
and expressions. 

Heliodorus in the ^thiopics acquaints us, that 
the motion of the gods differs from that of mortals^ 
as the former do not stir their feet, nor proceed 
step by step, but slide over the sur&ce of the 
earth by an uniform swimming of the whole body. 
The reader may observe with how poetical a des- 
cription Milton has attributed the same kind of 
motion to the angels who were to take possessioh 
of Paradise : 

* So spake our mother Eve ; and Adam heard 
Well pleas'd but answer'd not ; for now too nigh 
Th' archangel stood ; and from the other hill 
To their fixed station, all in bright array 
The cherubim descended ; on the groanil 
Gliding meCeorous, as evening mist 
His'n from a river, o'er the marsh glides. 
And gathers ground fi^ at the lab'rer's heel 
Homeward returning. High in front advanc'd. 
The brandished sword of God before them blaz'd 
Pierce as a comet * 

The author helped his invention in the follow- 
ing passage, by reflecting on the behaviour of the 
angel who in holy writ has the conduct of Lot and 
his family. The circumstances drawn from that 
relation are very gracefully made use of on this 
occasion : 

' In either hand the hast'ning angel caught 
Our lingering parents, and to th* eastern gate 
Led them direct ; and down the cliff as fast 
To the subjected plain ; then disapDear'd. 
They looking back/ &c. *^ * 
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The scene which our first parents are surprised 
<«7ith, upon their looking back on Paradise, won* 
<derfully strikes the reader's imagination, as noth- 
ing can be more natural than the tears they shed 
«n that occasion : 

* They looking back, aU th' eastern iide beheld 
Of Paradise, so late their happy seat, 
Wav'd over by that flaming brand, the gate 
With dreadful faces throng'd and fiery arms? 
Some natural tears* they droppM but wip'd (hem soon ; 
The world was all before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence ^eir guide/ 

If I might presume to offer at the smallest alte- 
ration in this divine work, I should think the 
|>oem would end better with the passage here 
^quoted, than with the two verses which follow : 

' They hand in hand, with wand'riiig steps and slow. 
Through Eden took their solitary way.' 

These two verses, though they have their 
1>eauty, fall very much below the foregoing pas* 
:dage, and renew in the mind of the reader that 
anguish which was pretty well laid by that con- 
sideration : 

< The world was all before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide.' 

The number of books in Paradise Lost is equal 
to those of the ^neid. Our Author in his first 
edition had divided his poem into ten books, but 
afterwards broke the seventh Mid the eleventh 
each of them into two different books, by the 
help of some small additions. This second di- 
vision was made with great judgment, as any one 
may see who will be at the pains of examining it 
It was not done for the sake of such a chimerical 
beauty as that of resembling Virgil in this parti- 
cular, but for the more just and regular disposi- 
tion of this great work- 
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Those who have read Bossu, aiid many of the 
critics who have written since his time, will not 
pardon me if I do not find out the particular 
moral which is inculcated in Paradise Lost.^ 
Though I can by no means think, with the last- 
mentioned French author, that an epic writer first 
of all pitches upon a certain moral, as the ground- 
work and foundation of his poem, and afterwards 
finds out a story to it ; I am however of opinion, 
that no just heroic poem ever was or can be 
made, from whence one great moral may not be 
deduced. That which reigns in Milton is the 
most universal and most useful that can be ima- 
gined. It is in short this, that obedience to the 
will of God makes men happy, and that disobe- 
dience makes them miserable. This is visibly 
the moral of the principal fable, which turns 
upon Adam and Eve, who continued in Paradise 
while they kept the command that was given 
them, and were driven out of it as soon as they 
had transgressed. This is likewise the moral of 
the principal episode, which shows us how an 
innumerable multitude of angels fell from their 
disobedience. Besides this great moral, which 
may be looked upon as the soul of the fable, 
there are infinity of under-morals which are to be 
drawn from the several parts of the poem, and 
which make this work more useful and instructive 
than any other poem in any language. . 

Those who have criticized on the Odyssey, the 
Iliad and i£neid, have taken a great deal of pains 
to fix the number of months and days contained 
in the action of each of those poems. If any one 
thinks it worth hb while to examine this particu- 
lar in Milton, he will find, that from Adam's first 
appearance in the fourth book, to his expulsion 
from Paradise in the twelfth, the author reckons 
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ten days. As for that part of the action which is 
described in the three first books, as it does not 
pass within the regions of nature, I have before 
•observed that it is not subject to any calculations 
of time. 

I have now finished my observations on a woi'k 
which does an honour to the English nation. I 
have taken a general view of it under these four 
heads — the fable, the characters, the sentiments^ 
-and the language, and made each of them the 
subject of a particular paper. I have in the next 
place spoke of the censures which our author 
may incur under each of these heads, which I 
have confined to t>^o papers, though I might 
have enlarged the number if I had been disposed 
to dwell on so ungrateful a subjec^t. I believe, 
however, that the severest reader will not find 
any little fault in heroic poetry, which this author 
has fallen into, that does not come under one of 
those heads among which I have distributed his 
several blemishes. After having thus treated at 
large of Paradise Lost, I could not think it suf- 
ficient to have celebrated this poem in the whole 
without descending to particulars. I have there- 
fore bestowed a paper upon each book, and en- 
deavoured not only to prove that the poem is 
beautiful in general, but to point out its particu- 
lar beauties ; and, to determine wherein they con- 
sist, I have endeavoured to show how some pas- 
sages are beautiful by being sublime, others by 
being soft, others by being natural; which of 
them are recommended by the passion, which by 
the moral, which by the sentiment, and which by 
the expression. I have likewise endeavoured to 
show how the genius of the poet shines by a hap- 
py invention, a distant allusion, or a judicious 
Imitation ; how he has copied or improved Hom^ 
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or Virgil, and raises his own imaginations by the 
use which he has made of several poetical pas* 
sages in scripture. I might have inserted also 
several passages in Tasso, which our author ha^ 
imitated : but, as I do not look upon Tasso to be 
a sufficient voucher, I would not perplex my rea- 
der with such quotations as might do more honour 
to the Italian than to the English poet. In short, 
I have endeavoured to particularize those innu- 
merable kinds of beauty which it would be tedi- 
ous to recapitulate, but which are essential to po- 
etry, and which may be met with in the works of 
this great author. Had I thought, at my first en- 
gaging in this design, that it would have led me 
so great length, I believe I should never have 
entered upon ;t : but the kind reception which it 
has met with among those whose judgment I 
have a value for, as weH as the uncommon de- 
mands which my bookseller tells me have been 
made for these particular discourses, give me no 
reason to repent of the pains I have been at in 
composing thei^i. L. 



No. 370. MONDAY, MAY 5, 1712. 

Thtui mundus a^t histnonetn, 
-All the world's a stage. 



And all the men and women merely players. 

Shakspeare* 

Many of my fair readers, as well as v^ry gay and 
well-received persons of the other sex, are ex- 
tremely perplexed at the Latin sentences at the 
head of my speculations. 1 do not know whether 
I ought not to indulge them with translations of 
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each of them: however, I have to-day taken down 
from the top of the stage in Drury-lane a bit of 
XAtin which often stands in their view, and sig- 
nifies, that 'The whole world acts the player,'. 
It is certain that if we look all round us, and be- 
hold the different employments of mankind, you 
hardly see one who is not, as the player is, in an 
assumed character. The lawyer who is vehe- 
Tnent and loud in the cause wherein he knows he 
has not the truth of the question on his side, is a 
player as to the personated part, but incompara- 
bly meaner than he as to the prostitution of him^ 
self for hire ; because the pleader's falsehood in- 
troduces injustice ; the player feigns for no other 
end but to divert or instruct you. The divine, 
whose passions transport him to say any thing 
with any view but promoting the interests of true 
piety and religion, is a player with a still greater 
imputation of guilt, in proportion to his depre- 
ciating a character more sacred. Consider all the 
different pursuits and employments of men, and 
you will find half their actions tend to nothing else 
but disguise and imposture ; and all that is done 
which proceeds not from a man's very self, is 
the action of a player. For this reason it is that 
I make so frequent mention of the sta^e. It is 
with me a matter of the highest consideration, 
what parts are well or ill performed, what pas- 
sions or sentiments are indulged or cultivated, 
and consequently what manners and customs are 
transfused from the stage to the world, which re- 
ciprocally imitate each other. As the writers of 
epic poems introduce shadowy persons, and re- 
present vices and virtues undjer the character of 
men and women ; so I, wha am a Spectator in the 
yrorld, may perhaps sometimes make use of the 
pames of the actors of the stage, to represent or 
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admonish those who transact affairs in the world. 
When I am commending Wilks for representing: 
the tenderness of a husband and a fisitherin Mac- 
beth, the contridon of a reformed prodigal id 
Harry the Fourth, the winning emptiness of a 
youn^ man of good-nature and wealth in the Tnp 
to the Jubilee, the of{iciousness of an artful ser* 
vant in the Fox ; when thus I celebrate Wilks, I 
talk to all the world who are engaged in any of 
those circumstances. If I were to speak of me- 
rit neglected, misapplied, or misunderstood^ 
might I not say Eastcourt has a great capacity I 
But it is not the interest of others who bear a 
figure on the stage, that his talents were under-i^ 
stood ; it i» their business to impose upon hinei 
what cannot become him, or keep out of his hands 
any tlung in which he would shine^ Were one 
to raise a susfHcion of himself in a man whd 
passes upon- the world for a fine thing, in order 
to alarm him, one might say. If Lord Fbppington 
was not on the stage (Gibber acts the false pre- 
tensions to a genteel behaviour so very justly);^ 
he would have in the generality of mankind more 
that would admire than deiide him. When we 
#ome to characters directly comical, it is not to 
¥e imagined what effect a well-regulated stage 
would have upon men's manners. The craft of 
Ml usurer, the absurdity of a rich fool, the awk* 
ward roughness of a fellow of half courage, the 
tingraceful mirth of a creature of half wit, might for 
ever be put but of countenance by proper parts 
for Dogget. Johnson, by acting Corbacchio the 
•ther night, must have given all who saw him a 
thorough detestation of aged avarice. The pe- 
tultocy of a peevish old fellow, who loves and 
hates he knows not why, is veiy excellently per- 
formed by the ingenious Mr. \Villiam Penketh* 
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man in the Fop's Fortune; where in tte chara&» 
ter of Don Choleric Snap Shorto de Testy, he 
answers no questions but to those whom he likes^ 
and wants no account of any thing from those he 
approves. Mr. Penkethman is also master of as 
many feces in the dumb scene as can be expected 
from a man in th^ circumstances of being ready 
to perish out of fear and hunger. He wonders 
through the whole scene very masterly, without 
neglecting his victuals. If it be as I have heard 
it sometimes mentioned, a great qualification of 
the world to follow business and pleasure too, 
what is it in the ingenious Mr. Penkethman to re- 
present a sense of pleasure and pain at the sam0 
time — as you may see him do this evening ? 

As it is certain that a stage ought to be wholly 
suppressed, or judiciously encouraged, while 
there is one in the nation, men turned for regu- 
lar pleasure cannot employ their thoughts more 
usefully, for the diversion of mankind, than by 
convincing them that it is in themselves to raise 
this entertainment to the greatest height. It 
would be a great iniprovement« as wdl as embel- 
lishment to the theatre, if dancing were more re- 
garded, and taught to all the actors. One who hant 
the advantage of such an agreeable girlish person 
as Mrs. Bicknell, joined with her capacity of imita- 
tion, could in proper gesture and motion represent 
all the decent characters of female life. An amiable 
modesty in (me aspect of a dsmcer, and assumed 
confidence in another, a sudden joy in another, a fal- 
ling-offwith an impatience of being beheld, are- 
turn towards the audience with an unsteady resolu- 
tion to approach them, and well-acted solicitude to 
please, would revive in the company all the fine 
touches of mind raised in observing all the ob- 
jects of affection and passion they had before be- 
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held. Such elegant ent^rudnmeiits as these would 
polish the town into judgment in' their gratifica- 
tions ; and delicacy in pleasure is the first step 
people of condition take in reformation from vice. 
Mrs. Bicknell has the only capacity for this sort 
of dancing of any on the stage ; and I dare say 
all who see her performance to-morrow night> 
when sure the romp will do her best for her own 
benefit, will be of my mind. 

T. 



No. 371. TUESDAY, MAY 6, 1712* 



Jamne igitur laudaa qttod de sapientibut unus 
liidtpbat ? 

Juv. Sat X. 23i 

And shall the sage* yow approbation win. 
Whose hiughing teatures \vore a constant gria ? 

I SHALL communicate to my readers the following 
letter for the entertainment of this day. 

' SIR, 

^ You know very well that our nation is 
more fiimous for that sort of men who are called 
« whims" and " humourists,*' than any other 
country in the world : for which reason it is obser- 
ved^ that our English comedy excels that of all 
other nations in the novelty and variety of its 
characters. 

< Among those innumerable sets of whims 
which our country produces, there arc none whom 
I have regarded with more curiosity than those 
who have invented any particular kind of diver- 

* DcmocritOB. 
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sion for ^he entertainment of themselves and 
4^eiv friends. My letter shall single out those . 
who take delight in sorting a company that 
has something of burlesque and ridicule in its ap- 
pearance. I shall make myself understood by 
the following example. One of the wits of the 
last age, who was a man of a good estatet> thought 
he never laid out his money better than in a jest. ^ 
As he was one year at the Bath, observing that, 
in the great confluence of fine people, there were 
severalamong them with long chins, apart of the 
visage by which he himself was very much dis- 
tinguished, he invited to dinner half a score of 
these remarkable persons who had their mouths 
in the middle of their faces. They had no soon- 
,er placed themselves about the table but they be- 
gan to stare upon one another, not being able to 
imagine what had brought them together. Our 
English proverb says, 

* Tis merry in the hall. 
When heards wag all.' 

It proved so in the assembly I am now speaking 
of, who seeing so many peaks of faces agitated 
with eating, drinking, and discourse, and obser-' 
ving all the chins that were present meeting to- 
gether very often over the centre of the table, ev- 
ery one grew sensible of the jest, and gave into it 
with so much good humour, that they lived in 
strict friendship and alliance from that day for- 
ward. 

* The same gentleman some time after packed 
together a set of oglers, as he called them, consis- 
ting of such as had an unlucky cast in their eyes. 
His diversion on this occasion was to see the cross 
bows, mistaken signs, and wrong connivances, 

f y illars* the last Duke of Baekingham> and fidtlter of Hhe 
Iftte Lady Mary Wortley Montague. 
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that passed aimdst so many broken and lefraci 
rays of sight. 

* The Uiird feast which this merry gentlei 
exhibited was to the stammerers, whom he got 
together in a sufficient body to fill his table. He 
had ordered one of his serrants, who was placed 
behind a screen, to write down their table-talk, 
which was very easy to be done without the help 
of short hand. It appears by the notes nt^iich 
were taken, that though their conversation never 
fell, there were not above twenty words spoken 
during the first course ; that upon serving up the 
second, one of the company was a quarter of an 
hour in telling them that the ducklings and aspar- 
agus were very good ; and that anc^ther took up 
the same time in declaring himself of the same 
opinion. This jest did not, however, go off so 
well as the former; for one of the guests being a 
brave man, and fuller of resentment than he knew 
how to express, went out of the room, and sent 
the facetious inviter a challenge in writing, which, 
though it was afterwards dropped by the interpo- 
sition of friends, put a stop to these ludicrous 
entertainments. 

* Now, sir, I dare say you will agree with mc, 
that as there is no moral in these jests they ought 
to be discouraged, and looked upon rather as pie- 
ces of unluckiness than wit. However as it is 
natural for one man to refine upon the thought 
of another ; and impossible for any single person, 
how great soever his parts may be, to invent an 
art, and bring it to its utmost perfection ; I shall 
here give you an account of an honest gentlemsoi 
of my acquaintance, who upon hearing the char- 
acter of the wit above mentioned, has himself as- 
sumed it, and ei^deavoured to convert it to the 
benefit of mantsjftd. He invited half ^ dozen of 
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his friends one day to dinner, who were each of 
them famous for inserting several reduudant 
phrases in their dbcourse, as " D'ye hear me ?— 
D'ye see — That is, — And so, sir/' Each of his 
guests making use of his particular elegance, ap- 
peared so ridiculous to his neighbour, that he 
could not but reflect upon himself as appearing 
equally ridiculous to the rest of the company. 
By this means, before they had sat long together, 
every one, talking with the greatest circumspec- 
tion, and carefully avoiding his favourite exple- 
tive, the conversation was cleared of its redundan- 
cies, and had a greater quantity of sense, though 
less of sound in it. 

" The same well-meaning gentleman took occa- 
sion, at another time, to bring together such of his 
friends as were addicted to a footish habitual cus- 
tom of swearing. In order to show them the ab- 
surdity of the practice, he had recourse to the in- 
vention above mentioned, having pfjs^ced an aman- 
uensis in a private part of the room. After the 
second bottle, when men open their minds with- 
out reserve, my honest friend began to take notice 
of the many sonorous bat unnecessary words that 
had passed in his house since their sitthig down at 
table, and how much good conversation they had 
lost by giving way to such superfluous phrases. 
" What a tax," says he, " would they have raised 
for the poor, had we put the laws in execution up- 
on one another V* Every one of them took this 
gentle reproof in good part; upon which he told 
them, that, knowing their conversation would 
have no secrets in it, he had ordered it to be taken 
down in writing,^ and, for the humour-sake would 
i-ead it to them, if they pleased. There were ten 
sheets of it, which might have been reduced to 
two, had there notbeen those abomin?ible interpo- 
rr 2 
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lations I have before mentioned. Upon the rea- 
ding of it in cold blood, it looked rather like a con- 
ference of fiends than of men. In short, every- 
one trembled at himself upon hearing calmly what 
he had pronounced amidst the heat and inadver- 
tency of discourse. 

< I shall only mention another occasion wherein 
he made use of the same invention to cure a dif- 
ferent kind of men, who are the pests of all polite 
conversation, and murder time as much as either 
of the two former, though they do it more inno- 
cently — I mean, that dull generation of story-tel- 
lers. My friend got together about half a dozen 
of his acquaintance, who were infected with this 
strange malady. The first day one of them sitting, 
down entered upon the siege of Namur, which 
lasted till four o'clock, their time of parting. The 
second day a North Briton took possession of the 
discourse, which it was impossible to get out of 
his hands so lohg as the company stayed togeth- 
er. The third day was engrossed after the same 
manner by a story of the same length. They at 
last began to reflect upon this barbarous way of 
treating one another, and by this means awakened 
out of that lethargy with which each of them had 
been seized for several years. 

* As you have somewhere declared, that ^rtra- 
ordinary and uncommon characters of mankind 
are the game which you delight in, and as I look 
upon you to be the greatest sportsman, or, if you 

? lease, the Nimrod among this species of writers, 
thought this discovery would not be unaccepta- 
ble to you. 
ti I am, sir, &C'.' 
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NoSrs. WEDNESDAY, MAY 7, 1712. 



^Pudei hec opprobria nobis 



Et dicipotuisae, et nonpoiuiaae refelU. 

Ovid. M«t 1* 758. 

To hear an open slander, is a curse ; 
But not to find an answer, is a worse*. 

Dry DEN. 

< MR. SPECTATOR, May 6, 171«. 

< I AM sexton of the parish of Covent- 
garden, and complained to you some time ago, 
that as I was tolling into prayers at eleven in the 
morning, crowds of people of quality hastened 
to assemble at a puppet-show on the other side of 
the garden. I had at the same time a very great 
disesteem for Mr. Powell and his little thought- 
less commonwealth, as if they had enticed the 
gentry into those wanderings : but let that be 
as it will, I am convinced of the honest intentions 
of the said Mr. Powell and cotnpany, and send 
this to acquaint you, that he has given all the 
profits which shall arise to-morrow night by his 
play to the use of the poor charity-children of this 
parish. . I have been informed, sir, that in Hol- 
land all persons who set up any show, or act wiy 
stage-play, be the actors either of wood and wire, 
or flesh and blood, are obliged to pay out of their 
gsdns such a proportion to the honest and industri* 
ous poor in the neighbourhood : by this means 
they make diversion and pleasure pay a tax to la- 
bour and industry. I have been told also, that all 
the time of Lent, in Roman-catholic countries, the 
persons of condition administer to the necessities 

* J^.Uie onginal pu^Ue«tion in foUp, the motto is urantbg. 
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of the poor, and attend the beds of lacars and 
diseased persons. Our protestant ladies and gen- 
tlemen are so much to seek for proper ways of 
passing time, that they are obliged to punchi- 
nello for knowing what to do with themselves. 
Since the case is so, I desire only you would in- 
treat our people of quality, who are not to be in- 
terrupted in their pleasure, to think of the prac- 
tice of any moral duty, that they would at least 
fine for their sins, and give something to these 
poor children : a little out of their luxury and su- 
perfluity would atone, in some measure, for the 
wanton use of the rest of their fortunes. It 
would not, methinks, be aniiss, if the ladies who 
haunt the cloisters and passages of the play-house 
were, upon every offence, .obliged to pay to this 
excellent institution of schools of charity. This 
method would make offenders themselves do ser- 
vice to the public. But in the mean time I de- 
sire you would publish this voluntaiy reparation 
which Mr. Powell does our parish, for the noise 
he has made in it by the constant rattling of coach- 
es, drums, trumpets, triumphs, and battles. The 
destruction of Troy, adorned with Highland dan- 
ces, are. to make up the entertainment of all who 
are so well disposed as not to forbear a light en- 
tertainment, for no other reason but that it is to 
do a good action. 

lam, SIR, 
Your most humble servant, 
Ralph Bellfry. 
< I am credibly informed, that all the insinuations 
which a certain writer made against Mr. Powell 
at the Bath, are false and groundless.' 

^ MR. SPECTATOR, 

< My employment, which is that of a 
broker, leading me often into taverns Jibout the 
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Exchange, has given me occasion to observe a 
certain enormitjr, -wl^ich I shall here submit to 
your animadversion. In three or four of these 
taverns^ I have, at different times, taken notice of 
a precise set of people, with grave countenances, 
short whigs, black clothes, or dark camlet Uim-* 
med with bkck, and mourning gloves and hat- 
bands, who meet on certain days at each tavern 
sue jessively^ and keep a sort of moving club. 
Having often met with their faces, and observed 
a certain slinking way in their dropping in one af- 
ter another, I had the curiosity to inquire into 
^eir characters, being the rather moved to it by 
their agreeing in the singularity of their dress ; 
and I find, upon due exammation, they are a knot 
of parish cleiics, who have taken a ftuicy to one 
another, and perhaps settle the bills of mortality 
over their half-pints; I have so great a value and 
veneration for any who have but even an assenting 
amen in the service of religion, that I am afraid 
lest these persons should incur some scandal by 
this practice ; and would therefore have them, 
without raillery, advised to send the Florence and 
pullets home to their own houses, and not pretend 
tp live as well as the overseers of the poor. 
t am, SIR, 
Vour most humble servant, 

Humphrey Transfer.* 

* MR. SPECTATOR, May 6tli. 

^ I was last Wednesday night at a tavern in 
the city, among a set of men who call themselves 
"the lawyer's club." You must know, sir, this 
club consists only of attorneys ; and at this meet- 
ing every one proposes the cause he has then in 
hand to the boa^d, upon which each member gives 
his judgment according to the experience he has 
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met with. If it happens that any one puts a case 
of which they have had no precedent, it is noted 
down by their clerk Will Goosequill (who re- 
gisters all their proceedings), that one of them 
may go the next day with it to a counsel. ' This 
indeed is commendable, and ought to be the prin- 
cipal end of their meeting ; but had you been there^ 
to have heard them relate their meUiods of manag- 
ing a cause, their manner of drawing out their bills, 
and, in short, their arguments upon the several 
ways of abusing their clients, with the applause 
that is given to him who has done it most artfully^ 
you would before now have given your remarks on 
them. They are so conscious that their discourse^ 
ought to be kept a secret, that they are very cau« 
tious of admitting any person who is not of their 
profession. When any who are not of the law 
are let in, the person who introduces him says he 
is a very honest gentleman, and he is taken in, as 
their cant is, to pay costs. I am admitted, upon 
the recommendation of one of their principals, as 
a very honest good-natured fellow, that will never 
be in a plot, and only desires to drink his bottle 
zxkd smoke his pipe. You have formerly remarked 
upon several sorts of clubs; and as the tendency of 
this is only to increase fraud and deceit, I hope yoi^ 
will plea^e to take notice of it. 

I am, with respect. 

Your humble servant, 
T. H. R. 
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No. 373. THURSDAY, MAY 8, 1712. 



FaUit emm vitium specie virtuHs et umhrd. 

Juv. Sat. xiv. 10. 
Vice oft is hid in Virtue's fair disgaise. 
And in her borrow'd form e8C}*pes inquiring eyes. 

Ma. Locke, in bis treatise of Human Understand- 
ing, has spent two chapters upon the abuse of 
words. The first and most palpable abuse of 
words, he says, is when they are used without 
clear and distinct ideas ; the second, when we are 
so unconstant and unsteady in the application of 
them, that we sometimes use them to signify one 
idea, sometimes another. He adds, that the result 
of our contemplations and reasonings, while we 
have no precise ideas fixed to our words, must 
needs be very confused and absurd. To avoid this 
inconvenience, more especially in moral discour- 
ses, where the same word should be constantly 
used in the same sense, he earnestly recommends 
the use of definitions. ^ A definition,* saye he, < is 
the only way whereby the precise meaning of mo- 
ral words can be known. He therefore accuses 
those of great negligence who discourse of moral 
things with the least obscurity in the terms they 
make use of^ since, upon the fore-mentioned 
ground, he does not scruple to say that he thinks 
« morality is capable of demonstration as well as 
the mathematics.' 

I know no two words that have been more 
abused by the different and wrong interpretations 
which are put upon them, than those two, modesty 
and assurance. To say such a one is a modest 
man, sometimes indeed passes for a good charac- 
ter I but at present is very often used to signify a 
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sheepish, awkward fellow, who has neither good 
breedinf , potiteness) |^or any knowledgts of the 
world. 

Again, a man of assurance, though pi first it 
only denoted a person of free and open carriage. 
Is now very usually applied to a profligate wretch, 
who can break through all the rules of decency 
and morality without a blush. 

I shall endcarour therefore in this esKiy to re- 
store these words to their true meaning, to pre- 
vent the idea of modesty from being confounded 
with that of sheepishness, and to hinder impu- 
dence from passing for assurance. 

If I was put to define modesty, I would call it 
^ the reflection of an ingenious* mind, either 
when a man has committed an action for which he 
censures himself, or fancies that he is exposed to 
the censure of others.' 

For this reason a man truly modest is as much 
ao when he is alone as in company^ and as siibject 
to a blush in his closet as when the eyes of mul* 
Etudes are upon him. 

I do not remember to have met with any in- 
stance of modesty with which I am so well pleased 
as that celebrated one of the young prince whose 
father being a tributary king to the Romans, had 
several complaints laid against him before the 
senate, as a tyrant and oppressor pf his subjects. 
The prince went to Rome to defend his fitther; 
but coming into the senate^ and hearing a multi- 
tude of crimes proved upon him, was so oppres- 
sed when it came to his turn to speak, that he was 
unable to utter a word. The story tells us, that 
the fathers were more moved at this instance of 
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itiodesty and ingenuity* than th^ could have 
beett by the most pathetic oration, and, in short, 
pardoned the guilty father for this early promise 
t>f virtue in the son. 

I take * assurance to %e the faculty of posses- 
sing a man's self, or of saying and doing indiffer- 
ent things without any uneasiness or emotion in 
the mind/ That which generally gives ^ man 
assurance is a moderate knowledge of the world, 
but above all a mind fixed and determined in it- 
self to do nothing against the rules of honour and 
decency. An open an assured behaviour is the 
natural consequence of such a resolution. A 
man thus armed, if his words or actions are at 
any lime misrepresented, retires within himself, 
and, from a consciousness of his own integrity, 
assumes force enough to despise the little cen- 
sures of ignorance and malice. 

Every one ought to cherish and encourage in 
himself the modesty and assurance 1 have here 
mentioned. 

A man without assurance is liable to be made 
uneasy by the folly or ill-nature of every one he 
converses with. A man without modesty is loiit 
to all sense of honour and virtue. 

It is more than probable that the prince above 
mentioned possessed both these qualifications in 
a very eminent degree. Without assurance, he 
would never have undertaken to speak before the 
most august assembly in the world : without mo- 
desty, he would have pleaded the cause he had 
taken upon him, though it had appeared ever so 
scandalous. 

From what has been said, it is plain that mo- 

• Ingeimt^ seemi here to be used hi tbe seaae of in^enu' 
ousness. 

VWU. VI^ GCr 
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desty and assurance are both amiable, and may 
very well meet in the same person. When they 
are thus mixed and blended together, they com- 
pose what we endeavour to express when we say 
5 a modest assurance ;' by which we understand 
the just mean between bashfiriness and impu- 
dence. 

I shall conclude with obsenring, that as the 
same man may be both modest and assured, so it 
IS also possible for the same to be both impudent 
and bashful. 

We have frequent instances of this odd kind of 
mixture in people of depraved minds and mean 
education, who, though they are not able to meet 
a man's eyes, or pronounce a sentence without 
confusion, can voluntarily commit the greatest 
villanies or most indecent actions. 

Such a person seems to have made a resolution 
to do ill even in spite of himself, and in defiance 
of all those checks and restraints his temper and 
complexion seems to have laid in his way. 

Upon the whole, I would endeavour to estab- 
lish this maxim, that the practice of virtue is the 
most proper method to give a man a becoming 
assurance in his words and actions. Guilt al- 
ways seeks to shelter itself in one of the ex- 
tremes, and is sometimes attended with both. 
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No. 374. FRIDAY, MAY 9, 1712, 

nNil actum reputans si quid supereaset agendum. 

LucAN". ii. 57. 

He reckon'd not the past, while aught remainVi 
Great to be done, or mighty to be gain'd. 

RowE. 

There is a fault, which, though common, wants 
a name. It is the very contrary to proscrastina* 
tion. As we lose the present hour by delaying 
from day to day to execute what we ought to do 
immediately, so most of us take occasion to sit 
still and throw away the time in our possession! 
by retrospect on what is past, imagining we have 
already acquitted ourselves, and established oup 
characters in the sight of mankind. But when 
we thus put a value upon ourselves for what wc 
have already done, any farther than to explain 
ourselves in order to assist our future conduct, 
that will give us an over-weening opinion of our 
merit, to the prejudice of our prudent industry. 
The great rule, methinks, should be, to manage 
the instant in which . we stand, with fortitude, 
equanimity, and moderation, according to men's 
respective circumstances. If our past actions re- 
proach us, they cannot be atoned for by our own 
severe reflections so effectually as by a contrary- 
behaviour. If they are praise-worthy,'the memory 
of them is of no use but to act suitably to them. 
Thus a good present behaviour is an implicit re- 
pentance for any miscarriage in what is past ; but 
present slackness will not make up for past acti- 
vity. Time has swallowed up all that we con- 
temporaries did yesterday, as irrevocably as it 
bus the actions of the antediluvians. But we jir^ 
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again awake, and what shall we do to-day— to-day 
which passes while we are yet speaking ? Shall 
we remember the folly of last night, or resolve 
upon the exercise of virtue to-morrow? Last 
night is certainly gone, and to-morrow may never 
arrive. This iijistant make use of. Can yoa 
oblige any man of honour and virtue? Do it 
immediately. Can you visit a sick friend ? Will 
it revive him to see you enter, and suspend your 
own ease and pleasure to comfort his weakness, 
and hear the impertinences of a wretch in pain ? 
Do not stay to take coach, but be gone. Your 
mistress will bring sorrow, and your bottle mad- 
ness. Go to neither Such virtues and di- 
versions as these are mentioned because they oc- 
cur to all men. .But every man is sufficiently 
convinced, that to suspend the use of the present 
moment, and resolve better for the future only, 
is an unpardonable folly. What I attempted to 
consider, was the mischief of settings such a va- 
lue upon what is past, as to think we have done 
enough. Let a man have filled all the offices of 
life with the highest dignity till yesterday, and 
begin to live only to himself to-day, he must ex- 
pect he will, in the effects upon his reputation, 
be considered as the man who died yesterday. 
The man who distinguishes himself from the/ 
rest, stands in a press of people : those before 
him intercept his progress; and those behind 
him, if he does not urge on, will tread him down. 
Caesar, of whom it was said that he thought no- 
thing done while there was left any thing for him 
to do, went on in performing the greatest ex- 
ploits, without assuming to himself a privilege of 
taking rest ujjon the foundation of the merit of 
his former actions. It was the manner of that 
glorious captain to write down what scenes he 
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had passed through ; but it was rather to keep his 
affairs in method, and capable of a clear review, 
in case they should be examined by others, than 
that he built a renown upon any thing that was 
past. I shall produce two fragments of his, to 
demonstrate that it was his rule of life to support 
himself rather by what he should perform, than 
what he had done already. In the tablet which 
he wore about him the same year in which he ol>- 
tained the battle of Pharsalia, there were found 
these loose notes of his own conduct. It is sup- 
posed, by the circumstances they alluded to, that 
they might be set down the evening of the same 
night. 

' My part is now but begun, and my glory must 
be sustained by the use I make of this victory ^ 
otherwise my loss will be greater than that of 
Pompey. Our personal reputation will rise or 
fall as we bear our respective fortunes. All my 
private enemies among the prisoners shall be 
spared. I will forget this, in order to obtain such 
another day. Trebutius is ashamed to see me : 
I will go to his tent, and be reconciled in private. 
Give all the men of honour, who take part with 
me, the terms I offered before the battle. Let 
them owe this to their friends who have been 
long in my interests. Power is weakened by the 
full use of it, but extended by moderation. Gal* 
binius is proud, and will be servile in his present 
fortune : let him wait. Send for Stertinius : he 
is modest, and his virtue is worth gaining. I have 
cooled my heart with reflection, and am fit to re- 
joice with the army to»morrow. He is a popular 
general, who can expose himself like a private 
man during a battle ; but he is more popular who 
can rejoice but like a private man after a victory/ 

What is particularly proper for the example of 
Gg2 
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all who pretend to industry in the pursuit of ho- 
nour and virtue, is, that this hero was more than 
ordinarily solicitous about his reputation, when a 
common mind would have thought itself in secu- 
rity, and given itself a loose to joy and triumph. 
But though this is a very great instance of his 
temper, I must confess I am more taken with 
his reflections when he retired to his closet in 
some disturbance upon the repeated ill omens of 
Calphumia's dream, the night before his death. 
The literal translation of that fragment shall con- 
clude this paper. 

< Be it so then. If I am to die to-morrow, that 
is what I am to do to-morrow. It will not be then, 
because I am willing it shoul<i be then ; nor shall 
I escape it, because I am unwilling. It is in the 
gods when, but in myself how, I shall die. If 
Calphumia's dreams are fumes of indigestion, 
how shall I behold the day after to-morrow ? If 
they are from the gods, their admonition is not to 
prepare me to escape from their decree, but to 
meet it. I have lived to a fulness of days and of 
glory: what is there that Caesar has not done 
with as much honour as ancieat heroes ? Csesar 
has not yet died ! Caesar is prepared to die.* 

T. 
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No. 375. SATURDAY, MAY 10, 1712. 



J^Ton possidentem mulia, vocaveris 
Jieete beatum : rectiHa ocaspat 
JVomen beati, qid deorum 
Afuneribua sapienter uii, 
Jhtramque caUet pauperiem pati, 
JPejutque lethojlagittum timet, 

HoR. 4 Od. a. 45. 

We barbaroosly eall them blest 
Who are of latest tenements poesest. 
While swellme coffers break their owner's rest. 

More truly nappy those who can 

Govern that litue empire man ; 
Who spend their treasure freely, as 'twas giv'ii 
By the large bounty of indulgent heav'n ; 
Who, in a fix'd unalterable state. 

Smile at the doubtful tide of Fate, 
And scorn alike her friendship and her hate ; 

Who poison less than falsehood fear^ 

Loth to purchase life so dear. 

Stepney. 

I HAVB more than once had occasion to mention 
a noble saying of Seneca the philosopher, that a 
virtuous person struggling with misfortunes, and 
rising above them, is an object on which the gods 
themselves might look down with delight. I 
shall therefore set before my reader a scene of 
this kind of distress in private life, for the specu- 
lation of this day. 

An eminent citizen who had lived in good 
fashion andjcredit, was, by a train of accidents, and 
by an unavoidable perplexity in his affairs, redu- 
ced to a low condition. There is a modesty usual- 
ly attending faultless» poverty, which made him 
rather c^hoose to reduce his manner of living to 
his present circumstances, than solicit his friends 
in order to support the ^ow of a« estate when 
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the substance was gone. His wife, who was a 
woman of sense and virtue, behaved herself on 
this occasion with uncommon decency, and never 
appeared so amiable in his eyes as now. Instead 
of upbraiding him with the ample fortune she had 
brought, or the many great offers she had refused 
for his sake, she redoubled all the instances of 
her affection, while her husband was continually 
pouring out his heart to her in complaints that 
he had ruined the best woman in the world. He 
sometimes came home at a time when she did 
not expect him, and surprised her in tears, which 
she endeavoured to conceal, and always put on 
an air of cheerfulness to receive him. To lessen 
their expense, their eldest daughter (whom I 
shall call Amanda) was sent into the country, to 
the house of an honest farmer, who had married a 
servant of the family. This young woman was 
apprehensive of the ruin which was approaching, 
and had privately engaged a friend in the neigh-* 
bourhood to give her an account of what passed 
from time to time in her father's affairs. Aman- 
da was in the bloom of her youth and beauty ; 
when the lord of ithe manor, who often called in 
at the farmer's house as he followed his country 
sports, fell passionately in love with her. He 
was a man of gteat generosity, but from a loose 
education, had contracted a hearty aversion to 
marriage. He therefore entertained a design up- 
on Amanda's virtue, which at present he thought 
fit to k^ep private. The innocent creatm'e, who 
never suspected his intentions, was pleased with 
his person; and, having observed his growing 
passion for her, hoped by so advantageous a 
match she might quickly be in a capacity of sup- 
porting her impoverished relations. One day, as 
1)0 called to see her, he found her in tear^ over 
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a letter she had just received from her friend, 
-which gave an account that her father had httely 
heen stripped of eyery thing by an execution. 
The lover, who with some difficulty found out 
the cause of her grief, took thU occasion to make 
her a proposal. It is impossible to express Aman- 
da's confusion when she found hb pretensions 
were not hononrable. She was now deserted of 
all her hopes, and had no power to speak, but, 
rushing from him in the utmost disturbance, 
locked herself up in her chamber. He immedi« 
ately dispatched a messenger to her father with 
the following letter. 

* SIR, 

* I HAVE heard of your misfortunes, and 
have offered your daughter, if she will live with 
me, to settle on her four hundred pounds a years 
and to lay down the sum for which you are now 
distressed. I will be so ingenuous as to tell you ' 
that I do not intend marriage ; but if you are wise, 
you will use your authority with her not to be too 
nice, when she has an opportunity of saving yoH 
and your family, and of making herself happy. 

I am, &c.' 

This letter came to the hands of Amanda's mo- 
ther. She opened and read it with great surprise 
and concern. She did not think it proper to ex- 
plain herself to the messenger, but} desiring him 
to call again the next morning, she wrote to her 
daughter as follows : 

* DBAREST CHILD, 

* Your father and I have just received a 
letter from a gentleman who pretends love to 
you, with a proposal that insults our misfortunes, 
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and iKTOuld throw us to a lower deg^ree of misery, 
than any thing which is come upon us. How 
could this barbarous man think that the tenderest 
of parents would be tempted to supply their 
wants by giving up the best of children to infamy 
and ruin ? It is a mean and cruel artifice to make 
this proposal at a time when he thinks our neces- 
sities must compel us to any thing ; but we will 
not eat the bread of shame ; and therefore we 
charge thee not to think of us, but to avoid the 
snare which is laid for thy virtue. Beware of 
pitying us : it is not so bad as yuu perhaps have 
been told. All things will yet be well, and I^shall 
write my child better news. 

* I have been interrupted ; I know not how I 
was moved to say things would mend. As I wa& 
going on, I was startled by the noise of one that 
knocked at the door, and hath brought us an un- 
expected supply of a debt which has long been 
owing. Oh ! I will now tell thee all. It is some 
days I have lived almost without support, having 
conveyed what little money I could raise to your 
poor ^ther. — Thou wilt weep to think where he 
is, yet be assured he will be soon at liberty. 
That cruel letter would have broke his heart, but 
I have concealed it from him. I have no com- 
panion at present besides little Fanny, who stands 
watching my looks as I write, and is crying for 
her sister. She says she is sure you are not well, 
having discovered that my present trouble is 
about you. But do not think I would thus repeat 
my sorrows to grieve thee. No ; it is to intreat 
thee not to make them insupportable, by adding 
what would be worse than all. Let us bear cheer- 
fully an afiUction which we have not brought on 
ourselves, and remember there is a Power who 
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can better deliver us out of it than by the loss of 
thy innocence. Heaven preserve my dear child I 
Thy affectionate mother, 



The messenger, notwithstanding he promised to 
deliver this letter to Amanda, carried it first to his 
master, who he imagined would be glad to have an 
opportunity of giving it into her hands himself. 
His master was impatient to know the success of 
his proposal, and therefore broke open the letter 
privately to see the contents. He was not a little 
moved at so true a picture of virtue in distress ; 
but at the same time was infinitely surprised to 
find his offers rejected. However, he resolved 
not to suppress the letter, but carefully sealed it 
up again, and carried it to Amanda. All his en- 
deavours to see her were in vain till she was as^ 
sured he brought a letter from her mother. He 
would not part with it but upon condition that she 
would read it without leaving the room. While 
she was perusing it, he fixed his eyes on her face 
Ijrith the deepest attention. Her concern gave a 
new softness to her beauty, and, when she burst 
into tears, he could no longer refrain from bearing 
a part in her sorrow, and telling her, that he too 
had read the letter, and was resolved to make i*e- 
paration for having been the occasion of it. My 
reader will not be displeased to see the second 
epistib which he now wrote to Amanda's mother. 

* MADAM, 

' I AM full of shame, and will never for-» 
,^ive myself if I have not your pardon for what I 
lately wrote. It was far from my intention to add 
trouble to the afflicted ; nor could any thing but 
my being a stranger to you have betrayed me into' 
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a fault) for which, if I live, I shall endeavour to 
make you amends, as a son. You cannot be un- 
happy while Amanda is your daughter ; nor shall 
be, if any thing can prevent it which is in the 
power of, 

MADAM, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 



This letter he sent by his steward, and soon after 
went up to town himself to complete the gener- 
ous act he had now resolved on. By his friend- 
ship and assistance Amanda's father was quickly 
in a condition of retrieving his perplexed affairs. 
To conclude, he married Amanda, and enjoyed 
the double satisfaction of having restored a^ wor- 
thy family to their former prosperity, and of mak- 
ing himself happy by an alliance to their virtues. 



No. 376. MONDAY, MAY 12, 1712. 

— •-PawBc'ex Pythagoreo. 

Pers. Sat. Ti. U.. 
From the Pythagorean peacock. 

< MR. SPECTATOR, 

* I HAVR observed that the officer you some 
time ago appointed as inspector of signs, has not 
done his duty so well as to give you an account 
of very many strange occurrences in the public 
streets, which are worthy of, but have escaped 
your notice. Among all the oddncsses which I 
have ever met with, that which I am now telling 
you gave me most delight. You must have ob- 
served that all the criers in the street attract the 
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attention qf the passengers, and of the inhabi- 
tants in the several parts, by something very par- 
ticular in their tone itself, in the dwelling upon a 
note, or else making themselves wholly unintelli- 
gible by a scream. The person I am so delighted 
■with has nothing to sell, but very gravely receives 
the bount)^ of the people, for no other merit but 
the homage they pay to his manner of signifying 
to them that he wants a subsidy. You must sure 
have heard speak of an old n^an who walks about 
the city, and that part of the suburbs which lies 
beyond the Tower, performing the office of a 
day-watchman, followed by a goose, which bears 
the bob of his ditty, and confirms what he says 
-with a Quack, quack. I gave little heed to the 
mention of this known circumstance till, being 
the other day in those quarters, I passed by a 
decrepit old fellow with a pole in his hand, who 
just then was bawling out, * Half an hour after 
one o'clock !' and immediately a dirty goose be- 
hind made hep response, ' Quack, quack.' I could 
not forbear attending this grave procession for the 
length of half a street, with no small amazement 
to find the whole place so familiarly acquainted 
with a melancholy midnight voice at noon-day, 
giving them the hour, and exhorting them of the 
departure of time, with a bounce at their doors* 
While I was full of this novelty, I went into a 
friend's house, and told him how I was diverted 
■with their whimsical monitor and his equipage. 
My friend gave me the history ; and interrupted 
my commendation of the man, by telling me the 
livelihood of these two animals is purchased ra- 
ther by the good parts of the goose than of the 
leader ; for it seems the peripatetic who walked 
before her was a watchman in that neighbour- 
hood; and the ggose of herself, by frequent hear- 
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ing this tone, out of her natural vigilaace» not 
only observed, but answered it yery regiUariyp 
from time to time. The watchman was so affected 
with it, that he bought her, and has taken her in 
partner, only altering their hours of duty from 
night to day. The town has come into it, and 
they live very comfortably. Thb is the matter of 
fact. Now I desire you, who are a profound phi* 
losopher, to consider this alliance of instinct and 
reason. Your speculation may turn very natural- 
ly upon the force the superior part of mankind 
may have upon the spirits of such as, like this 
watchman, may be very near the standard of 
geese. And you may add to this practiced obser- 
vation, how, in all ages and times, the world has 
been carried away by odd unaccountable things^ 
which one would think would pass upon no crea- 
ture which had reason ; and, under the symbol of 
this goose, you may enter into the manner and 
method of leading creatures with their eyes open 
through thick and thin, for they know not what> 
they know not why, 

' All which is humbly submitted to your specta- 
torial wisdom, by, 

SIR, 

Your most humble servant, 

MicuABL Gander.' 

< MR. SPECTATORi 

* I have for several years had under my 
care the government and education of young la- 
dies, which trust I have endeavoured to discharge 
with due regard to their several capacities and 
fortunes.. I have left nothing undone to imprint 
in every one of them an humble courteous mind, 
accompanied with a graceful becoming mien, and 
have made them pretty much acquainted with the 
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household |>art of family affairs ; but still I find 
there is something very much wanting in the air 
of my ladies, different from what I have observed 
in those who are esteemed your fine-bred women. 
Now, sir, I must own to you, I never suffered my 
gtrls to learn to dance ; but since I have read your 
discourse of dancing, where you have described 
the beauty and spirit there is in regular motion, I 
own myself your convert, and resolve for the fu- 
ture to give my young ladies that accomplishment. 
But upon imparting my design to their parents,! 
kave been made very uneasy for some time, be- 
cause several of them have declared, that if I did 
not make use of the master they recommended, 
they would take away their children. There was 
colonel Jumper's lady, a colonel of the train- 
bands^ that has a great interest in her parish ; she 
recommends Mr. Trott for the prettiest master 
in town; that no man teaches a jig like him; that 
«he has seen him rise six or seven capers togeth- 
er with the greatest ease imaginable ; and that 
Ills scholars twist themselves more ways than the 
scholars of any master in town; besides, there is 
Madam Prim, an alderman's lady, recommends a 
master of their own name, but she declares he is 
not of their family, yet a very extraordinary man 
in his way ; for, besides a very soft air he has in 
dancing, he gives them a particular behaviour at 
a tea-table, and in presenting their snuff-box; 
teaches to twirl, slip, or fiiirt a fan, and how to 
place patches to the best advantage, either for fat 
or lean, long or oval faces ; for my lady says there 
is more in these things than the world imagines. 
But I must confess, the major part of those I am 
concerned with leave it to me. I desire there- 
fore, according to the inclosed direction, you 
would send your correspondent, who has writ to 
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you on that subject to my house. If proper ap- 
plication this way can give innocence new charms, 
and make virtue legible in the countenance, I 
shall spare no charge to make my scholars, ia 
their very features and limbs, bear witness how 
careful I have been in the other parts of their ed* 
ucation. 

I am, SIR, 
Your most humble servant, 
T. Racuaj^I. Watchful*' 



No. 377. TUESDAY, MAY 13, 1712. 



Quid quisque vitet, nunguam homim aatia 
Cautum est in horas. 

HoR. 2 Od. xiil 15. 

What each should fly, is seldom known ; 
We unprorided, are undone. 

CSEECK. 

Love was the mother of poetry, and still produ- 
ces, among the most ignorant and barbarous, a 
thousand imaginary distresses and poetical com- 
plaints. It makes a footman talk like Oroondates, 
and converts a brutal rustic into a gentle swain* 
The most ordinary plebeian or mechanic in lov^ 
bleeds and pines away with a certain elegance and 
tenderness of sentiments which this passion natu- 
rally inspires. 

These inward languishings of a mind infected 
with this softness have given birth to a phrase 
which is made use of by all tjie melting tribe, 
from the highest .to the lowest — ^I mean that of 
* dying for love.* 

Romances, which owe their very being to this 
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passion^ ai*e full of these metaphorical deaths. 
Heroes and heroines, knights, squires, and dam- 
sels, arc all of them in a dying condition. There 
is the same kind of mortality in our modem tra- 
f^edies, where every one gasps, faints, bleeds and 
dies. Many of the poets, to describe the execu- 
^Um which is done by this passion, represent the 
fidr sex as basilisks, that destroy with their eyes ; 
but I think Mr. Cowley has, with great justness 
of thought, compared a beautiful woman to a por- 
cupine, that sends an arrow from every part. 

I have often thought that there is no way so ef- 
fectual for the cure of this general infirmity, as 
a man's reflecting upon the motives that produces 
h. When the passion proceeds from the sense of 
«ny virtue or perfection in the person beloved, I 
would by no means discourage it ; but if a man 
considers that all his heavy complaints of wounds 
and deaths rise from some little affectations of 
coquetry, which are improved into charms by his 
own fond imagination, the very laying before him- 
self the cause of his distemper may be sufficient 
to effect the cure of it. 

It is in this view that I have looked over the 
several bundles of letters which I have received 
from dying people, and composed out of them the 
following bill of mortality, which I shall lay before 
my reader without any farther preface, as hoping 
that it may be useful to him in discovering those 
several places where there is most danger, and 
those fatal arts which are mftde use of to destroy 
the heedless and unwary. 

Lysander, slain at a puppet-show on the third 
of September. 

Thrysis shot from a casement in Piccadilly. 

hh2 
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T. S. wounded by Zelinda's scarlet stockiogy 
as she was stepping out of a coach. ^ 

Will Simple, smitten at the opera by the glance 
of an eye that was aimed at one who stood by 
him. 

Tho. Vainlove, lost his life at a ball. 

Tim. Tattle, killed by the tap of a fan on his 
left shoulder by Coquetilla, as he was talking 
carelessly with her in a bow-window. 

Sir Simon Softly, murdered at the play-house 
in Drury-lane by a frown. 

Philander, mortally wounded by Cleora, as she 
was adjusting her tucker. 

Ralph Gapley, esq. hit by a random-shot at the 
ring. 

F. R. caught his death upon the water, April 
the 1st. 

W. W. killed by an unknown hand, that was 
playing with the glove off upon the aide pf the 
front box in Drury-lane. 

Sir Christopher Craasy, bart. hurt by the brush 
of a whale-bone petticoat. 

Sylvius, shot through the sticks of a fan at St. 
James's church. 

Damon struck through the heart by a diamond 
necklace. 

Thomas Trusty, Francis Goosequill, William 
Meanwell, Edward Callow, esqrs. standing in a 
row, fell all four at the same time, by an ogle of 
the widow Trapland. 

Tom Rattle, chancing to tread upon a lady's 
trail as he came out of the playhouse, she turned 
full upon him, and laid him dead upon the spot. 

Dick Tastewell, slain by a blush from the 
queen's box in the third act of the Trip to the Ju- 
bilee. 

SamueJ Felt, haberdasher, wounded in bis 
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walks to Islington, by Mrs. Susanna Cross-stich, 
as she was clambering over a stile. 

R. F. T. W. S. I. M. P. &c. put to death in the 
last birth-day massacre. 

Roger Blinko, cut off in the twenty-first year of 
his age by a white-wash. 

Musidorus, slain by an arrow that ftew out of a 
dimple in Belinda's left cheek. 

Ned Courtly, presenting Flavia with her glove 
(which, she had dropped on purpose,) she recei- 
ved it, and took away his life with a courtesy. 

John Gosselin, having received a slight hurt 
from a pair of blue eyes, as he was making his 
escape, was dispatched by a smile. 

Strephon killed by Clarindaas she looked down 
into the pit. 

Charles Careless shot flying by a girl of fifteen, 
who unexpectedly popped her head upon him out 
of a coach. 

Josiah Wither, aged threescore and three, sent 
to his long home by Elizabeth Jetwell, spinster. 
Jack Freelove murdered by Melissa in her hair. 
William Wiseacre, gent, drowned in a flood af 
tears by Moll Common. 

John Pleadwell, esq. of the Middle Temple, 
barrister at law, assassinated in his chambers the 
6th instant by Kitty Sly, who pretended tq comQ 
%o him for his advice, I. 
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No. 378. WEDNESDAY, MAY 14, 1712. 



Jitrrrederet O marno^I aderitjam tempus honor es. 
^^ ViRG. Eel. iv. 48. 

Mature in yean, to ready honours move. 

Drydcit. 

I WILL make no apology for entertuning the rea- 
der with the following poem, which is written by 
a great genias, a friend of mine* in the country, 
who is not ashamed to employ his wit in the 
praise of his Maker. 

MESSIAH: 

A SACRBD ECLOGUE, 

Composed of several passages of Isdah the 
Prophet : 

Written in imitation of VirgiPt PoVio, 

Ye nymphs of Solyma! begin the song; 
To heavenly themes sublimer strains belong. 
The mossy fountains, and the syWan shades^ 
The dreams of Pindus, and th' Aonian muds^ 
Delight no more — O Thoa my voice inspire. 
Who touch'd Isaiah's halloVd lips with fire ! 

Rapt into future times, the bard began, 
A virgin shall conceive, a virgin bear a son ! 

ISA* xL 4. From Jesse's root behold a branch arise. 

Whose sacred flower with fragrance fills the skies : 
Th' fetherial Spirit o'er its leaves shall move. 
And on its top descends the mystic Dove. 

xlv. 8. Ye heavens ifrom high the dewy nectar pour. 
And in soft silence shed the kindly shower ! 

XXT. 4. The sick and weak the healing ^lant shall aid, 
From storms a shelter, and from heat a shade. 
All crimes shall cease, and ancient fraud shall fail ; 

Iqp. 7. Returning justice lift aloft her scale ; 

Pe^e o'er the world her olive wand extend. 
Ana white-rob'd Innocence from heaven desceifd^ 

• Pope; See No. 5^ 
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Swift Hy the years, and rise the expected morn ! 

Oh spring to light, auspicious Babe, be born ! Isa. xtXT. ^. 

Sec nature hastes her earliest wreathes to bring. 

With all tbe incense of the breaching spring : 

See lofty Lebanon his head adrance. 

See nockling forests on the mouixtains dance ; 

See spiey clouds from lowly Sharon rise. 

And Carmel's flow'ry top perfumes the skies ! 

Hark ! a glad voice the lonely desert cheers ; xi. 3, 4. 

Prepare tne way ! a God, a God appears : 

A God ! a Go<l ! the vocal hills reply. 

The rocks proclaim th' approaching Deity. 

liO earth receives him from the bending skies ! 

Sink down, ye mountains ; and ye valleys rise ! 

With heads declin'd, ye cedars, homage pay ; 

Be smooth ye rocks ; ye rapid floods, give way ! 

The Sa vio ua comes ! by ancient bards foretold ! 

Hear him, ye deaf; and all ye blind, behold ! xlii. 18. 

He Irom thick films shall purge the visual ray, xxxv. 5, 6* 

And on the sightless eye-ball pour the day. 

'Tis He the obstructed paths of sound shall clear. 

And bid new music charm the unfolding ear: 

The dumb shall sin^, the lame his crutch forego. 

And leap exulting like the bounding roe ; 

No sigh, no jnurmur, the wide world shall hear^ 

Prom ever^ face he wipes off every tear, XXT. 8. 

Jn adamantine chains shall death lie bound. 

And hell's grim tyrant feel the eternal wound. x1. 11.' 

As the good shepherd tends his fleecy care. 

Seeks freshest pastures and the purest air. 

Explores the lost, the wandering sheep directs. 

By day oversees them, and by night protects. 

The tender lamb he raises in his arms, 

Feeds from his hand, and in his bosom warms ; 

Mankind shall thus his guardian care engage^ 

The promised father of the future age. ix. ©, 

Ko more shall nation against nation rise, ii. 4» 

Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes. 

Nor fields with gleaming steel be cover'd o'er, ^ 

The brazen trumpets kmdle rage no more : 

But useless lances into scythes shall bend/ 

And the broad falchion in a plough-share endr 

Then palaces shall rise ; the joyful son Ixv. 21, 22* 

Shall finish what the short-liv'd sire begun ; 

Their vines a shadow to their race sballyield. 

And the same hand that sow'd shall reap the field. 

The swain in barren deserts with surprise xixv. 1. T* 

3e(ss lilies Bpiingiuid 8^ddea verdure rise. 
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And tttrts amidst the thirsty wilds to bear 
New fidk of water murmurine in his ear : 
On rifted rocks* the dragon's late abodes. 
The green reed trembles, and the bulmsh nods. 

Isa. zli. 19, Waste sandy yalleys, once perplex'd with thorn, 

and !▼. IX The spirj nir and shapely box adorn : 

To leafless shrubs the flowering palms soceeed. 
And od'rous myrtle to the noisome weed. 

li 6f 7f S. The lambs with woWes shall grace the verdant 
mead. 
And bojrs in flowery bands the tyger lead ; 
The steer and lion at one crib shaU meet. 
And harmless serpents lick the pilgrim's feet: 
The smiling inflmt in his hand shall take 
The crested basifisk and sneckled snake— 
Pleas'd the green lustre of the scales surrey. 
And with their forked tcmgae, and pomtless sting 
shall pUy. 

Is. 1. Rise, crown'd with light, imperial Salem, rise! 
Exalt thy towery heM, and lift thy eyes ! 

1^ 4r See a long race thy spacious courts adorn ! 

See future sons aiid daughters-yet unbom 
In crowding ranks on eyery side arise. 
Demanding life, impatient for the skies ! 

Ix. d. See barVrous nations at thy gates attend. 

Walk in thy light, and in thy temple bend ! 
See thy bright altars thronged with prostrate king^ 

ix. 6. And heaped with products of Sabftan springs ! 

1^ For thee Idume's spicy forests blow. 

And seeds of gold in Ophir's mountain glow. 
See heayen its sparkling portals wide display* 
Anil break .upon thee with a flood of day ! 

•Ix. 19, 90. No more the rising sun shall gild the morn* 

li. 6. Nor evening CynUiia fiU her silver homv 

But lost, dissolved in thy superior ray». 
One tideof gkiry, one unclouded blaze, 
O'erflow thy courts: the Light Himself ahall 

shine 
Reveal'd, and God's eternal day be thine ! 

li. 6. and The sead shall waste, the skies in smoke decay* 

Ify. 10. Rocks fall to dust, and mountains melt away ; 
But fix'd His word, His saving power remains; 
Thy realm for evier Ust^ thy own Mestiah r^S«^ 
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No. 379. THURSDAY, MAY 15, 1712. 



Scire tuum mkU est, nin te scire hoc sciaf alter. 

Pebs. Sat i. 27. 



I Science is not science till reveal'd. 

Drtden. 
• 
, I HAVE often wondered at that ill-natured posi* 
tion which has been sometimes maintained in the 
schools, and is comprised in an old Latin verse, 
namely, that * A man's knowledge is worth no- 
thing if he communicates what he knows to any 
one besides/ There is certainly no more sensi- 
ble pleasure to a good-natured man, than if he 
can by any means gratify or inform the mind of 
another. I might add, that this virtue naturally 
carries its own reward along with it, since it is 
almost impossible it should be exercised without 
the improvement of the person who practises it. 
The reading of books and the daily occurrences 
of life, are continually furnishing us with matter 
for thought and reflection. It is extremely natu- 
ral for us to desire to see such our thoughts put 
in the dress of words, without which, indeed, we 
can scarce have a clear and distinct idea of them, 
ourselves. When they are thus clothed in ex- 
pressions, nothing so truly shows us whether 
they are just or false, as those effects which they 
produce in the minds of others. 

I am apt to flatter myself, that in the course of 
these my speculations, I have treated of several 
subjects, and laid down many such rules for the 
conduct of a man's life, which my readers were 
either wholly ignorant of before, or which at least 
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those few who were acquainted with them look- 
ed upon as so many secrets they have found out 
for the conduct of themselves, but were resolved 
never to have made public. 

I am the ijaore confirmed in this opinion fronn 
my having received several letters, wherein I am 
censured for having prostituted Learning to the 
embraces of the vulgar, and made her, as one of 
my correspondents phrases it, a common strum- 
pet I am charged, by another with layinjg^ open 
the arcana or secrets of prudence to the eyes of 
every reader. 

The narrow spirit which appears in the letters 
of these my correspondents is the less surprising, 
as it has shown itself in all ages : there is still 
fixtant an epistle written by Alexander the Great 
to his tutor Aristotle, upon that philosopher*!* 
publishing some part of his writings ; in which 
the prince complains of his having made known 
to all the world those secrets in learning which 
he had before communicated to him in private 
lectures; concluding that he had leather excel 
the rest of mankind in knowledge than in power. 

Louissa de Padilla, a lady of great learning, 
and countess of Aranda, wa^ in like manner an- 
gry with the famous Gratian, upon his publishing 
his treatise of the Discreto, wherein she fancied 
that he had laid open those maxims to common 
readers which ought only to have been reserved 
for the knowledge of the great. 

These objections are thought by many of so 
much weight, that they often defend the above- 
mentioned authors by affirming they have affect- 
ed such an obscurity in their style and manner of 
writing, that, though every one may read their 
•works, there will be but very fq>v who can com- 
prehend thcii' meaning; 
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Persius, the Latin satirist, affected obscurity 
for another reason; with which, however, Mr.' 
Cowley is so offended, that, writing to one of his 
friends, *You,' says he, < tell me, that you do not 
know whether Persius be a good poet or no, be- 
cause you cannot understand him ; for which very 
reason I affirm that he is not so.' 

However, this art of wi*i ting Unihtelligibly has 
' been vety much improved, and followed by seve- 
ral of the modems, who, observing the general in- 
clination of mankind to dive into a secret, and the 
reputation many have acquired by concealing 
their meaning under obscure terms and phrases, 
resolve, that they may be still more abstruse, to 
write without any meaning at all. This art, as ifc 
is at present practised by many eminent authors^ 
consists in throwing so many words at a venture 
into different periods, and leaving the curious 
reader to find the meaning of them. 

The Egyptians, ivho made use of hieroglyphics 
to signify several things, expressed a man who 
confined his knowledge and discoveries altoge- 
ther within himself by the figure of a dark lan- 
tern closed on all sides ; which, thoUgh it was il- 
luminated within, afforded no manner of light or 
advantage to such as stood by it. For my own 
part, as I shall from time to time communicate to 
the public whatever discoveries I happen to 
make, I should much rather be compared to an 
ordinary lamp, which consumes and wastes itself 
for the benefit of every passenger. 

I shall conclude this paper with the story of 
Hosicrusius's sepulchrd. I suppose I need not 
inform my readers that this roan was the author 
of the Rosicrusian sect, and that his disciples still 

VOL.VI. I I 
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pretend to new discoveries, which they are nevci' 
to communicate to the rest of mankind.* 

< A certain person having; occasion to dig some*^ 
whsU: deep in the ground, where this philosopher 
lay interred, met with a small door, having a wall 
on each side of it. His curiosity, and the hopes 
of finding some hidden treasure, soon prompted 
him to force open the door. He was immediate- 
ly surprised by a sudden blaze of light, and disco- 
vered a very fair vault. At the upper end of it 
was a statue of a roan in armour, sitting by a ta-* 
ble, and leaning on his left arm. He held a trun*^ 
cheon in his right hand, and had a lamp burning 
before him. The man had no sooner set one foot 
within the vault, than the statue erected itself 
from its leaning posture, stood bolt up-right, and, 
aipon the fellow's advancing another step, lifted 
up the truncheon in his right hand. The man 
still ventured a -third step, when the statue, widi 
a furious blow, broke the lamp into a thousand 
pieces, and left his guest in a sudden darkness. 

* Upon the report of this adventure, the coun* 
try people soon came with lights to the sepulchre^ 
and discovered that the statue, which was made 
of brass, was nothing more than a piece of clock- 
work; that the floor of the vault was all loose, 
and underlaid with several springs, which, upon 
any man's entering, naturally produced that wMch 
had happened/ 

Rosicrusius, say his disciples, made use of this 
method to show the world that he had re -invented 
the ever burning lamps of the ancients though he 
was resolved no one should reap any advantage 
from the discovery. X. 

* See Comte de Gabalis, par I'Abbe Yillan. 1742, toIs. in 
ISmo. and Pope's WoriEf, ed. cf W«rb. voL 1. p. lOft ISmo. 
1770. « vols. 
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No. 380. FRIDAY, MAY 16, 1712. 



Rivalem patienter habe . ■ 

Ovid. Ars Ain.5.'538. 

"With paticneebeftr a riral in tby lore. 

MR, Thursdijy Maj 8, IfW. 

* T«E eharacter you have in the world of 
being the ladies' philosopher, and the pretty ad- 
vice I have seen you give to others in your pa- 
pers, make me address myself to you in this ab- 
rupt manner, and to desire your opinion of what 
in this age a woman may call a lover. I have 
lately had a gentleman that I thought made pre- 
tensions to me, insomuch that most of my friends 
took notice of it, and thought we were really mar- 
ried. I did not take much pains to undeceive 
them, and especially a young gentlewoman of my 
particular acquaintance, who was then in the 
country. She coming to town, and seeing our 
intimacy so great, she gave herself the liberty of 
taking me to task concerning it: I ingenuously 
told her we were not married, but I did not know 
what might be the event. She soon got acquaint- 
ed with the gentleman, and was pleased to take 
upon her to examine him about it. Now, whe- 
ther a new face had made a greater conquest than 
the old, I will leave you to judge. I am informed 
that he utterly denied all pretensions to courtship, 
but withal professed a sincere friendship for me ; 
but, whether marriages are proposed by way of 
friendship or not, is what I desire to know, and 
what I may really call a lover ! There are so ma- 
ny who talk in a language fit only for that charac- 
ter, and yet guard themselves i^;ainst speaking 
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in direct t^rms to the point, that it is impossible 
to distinguish between courtship and conversa- 
tion. I hope you will do me justice both upon 
my lover and my friend, if they provoke me fur- 
ther. In the mean time I carry it with so equal a 
behaviour, that the n3mnph and the swain too are 
mightily at a loss : each believes I, who know 
them both well, think myself revenged in their 
love to one another, which creates an irrecpncile- 
able jealousy. If all comes right again, you shall 
tear fjirther from, sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

Myrtilla.' 

* MR. SPECTATOR, April 2S, 1712. 

* Your observations on persons that have 
behaved themselves irreverently at church, I 
doubt not have had a good effect on some that 
have read them; but there is another fault which 
lias hitherto escaped your notice, I mean of such 
persons as are there very zealous and punctual 
to perform an ejaculation that is only preparatory 
to the service of the church, and yet neglect to 
join the service itself. X^^i*^ is ,a^ instance of 
this in a friend of Will Honeycomb's, who sits 
opposite to me. He seldom comes in till thp 
prayers are about half over ^ and when he has 
entered hi? seat (instead of joining with the con- 
gregation) he devoutly holds his hat before his 
face for three or four moments, then bows to all 
his acquaintance, sits down, takes a pinch of snuff 
(if it be the evening service perhaps takes a nap) 
and spends the remaining time in surveying the 
congregation. Now, Sir, what I would desire i^, 
that you would animadvert a little on this gentle- 
n^n's practice. In my opinion, this gentleman'^ 
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devotion) cap in hand, is only a compliance to the 
custom of the place, and goes no farther than a 
little ecclesiastical good-breeding. If you will 
not pretend to tell us the motives that bring such 
triflers to solemn assemblies, yet let me desire that 
you will give this letter a place in your paper, and 
I ^all remain, sir, 

Your obliged humble servant, 
J.S.*' 

' MR. SPECTATOR, May the 5th. 

< TpE conversation at a club of which I 
am a member last night falling upon vanity and 
the desire of being admired, put me in nund of 
relating bow agreeably I was entertained at my 
own door last Thursday, by a clean freah-colour- 
ed girl, under the most elegant and the best fur* 
nished milk-pail I had ever observed. I was glad 
oi such an opportunity of seeing the behaviour 
of a coquette in low life, and how she receiv- 
ed the extraordinary notice that was taken of her ; 
which I found had affected every muscle of her 
face in the same manner as it does the features 
of a first rate toast at a play or in an assembly. 
This hint of mine made the discourse turn upon 
the sense of pleasure ; which ended in a general 
resolution, that the milk-maid enjoys her vanity 
as exquisitely as the woman of quality. I think 
it would not be an improper subject for you to ex- 
amine this frailty, and trace it to all conditions of 
life; which is recommended to you as an occa- 
sion of obliging many of your readers, among 
the rest, 

Your most humble servant, 

T.B.* 

* Perhaps the initials of Swiit's name^ in ivhose work« 
there is a sei^mon on sleeping at cbur^. 
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< CoMiKG last week into a coffee-house not 
far from the Exchange, with my basket mider my 
arm, a Jew of considerable note, as I am inform- 
ed, takes half a dozen oranges of me, and at the 
same time slides a guinea into my hand ; I made 
him a courtesy, and went, my way. He followed 
me, and, finding I was going about my business, 
he came up with me, and told me plainly that he 
gave me the guinea with no other intent but to 
purchase my person for an hour. ^ Did you so, 
Sir V* says I ; ^ y»u gave it me then to make me 
wicked ; I will keep it to make me honest. How«^ 
ever, not to be in the least ungrateful, I promise 
you I will lay it out in a couple of rings, and wear 
them for your sake.'* I am so just, Sir, besides, 
as to give every body that asks how I came by my 
rings this account of my bene&ctor; but to save 
me the trouble of telling my tale over and over 
i^n, I humbly beg the &vour of you to tell it 
once for all, and you will extremely oblige, 
Your humble servant, 

BSTTT LbMON*' 
< SIR, St Bride'g Maj 15» 1712, 

^ 'Tis a great deal of pleasure to me, and I 
dare say will be no less satisfactory to yout that I 
have ah opportunity of informing you, that the 
gentlemen and others of the parish of St. Bride's 
have raised a charity-school of fifty girls, as be- 
fore of fifty boys. You were so kind to recom- 
mend the boys to t|ie charitable world ; and the 
other sex hope you will do them the same &vour 
in Friday's Spectator for Sunday next, when they 
are to appear with their humble airs at the parish 
church of St. Bride's. Sir, the mention of this 
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may possibly be serviceable to the children ; and 
sure no one will omit a good action attended with 
no expense/ 

I am SIR) 

Your very humble servant, 
T. Thee SxtoIiA 
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